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PEEFACE. 

The following little tale was written by a lady foi 
the use of a young member of her own family. 

The editor is responsible for nothing but recom¬ 
mending its publication, and suggesting a few verbal 
coi rertions. 

I5ut it is hoped that it may prove no valueless AJdi- 
tion to a class of literature now much needed; which 
may interest the young under the form of narrative, and 
exhibit, at the same time, a Christian tone and temper, 
and Christian truth, without obtruding either in a man¬ 
ner unsuited to a work of amusement. 

The editor has willingly undertaken to revise the 
publication, under the impression that books intended 
for the young should, as much as possible, be superin¬ 
tended by some clergyman, who may be responsible 
for their principles 


February 6, 1844. 




AMY HERBERT 


CHAPTER I. 

In a remote picturesque village, on the borders of one of the 
few remaining forests in England, was situated the home of Amy 
Herbert. It was a lovely cottage, with a thatched roof and lat¬ 
ticed window, covered with creepers and roses, and standing up¬ 
on a smooth velvet lawn, which gently sloped to the edge of a 
clear stream, that flowed sparkling along at the bottom of the 
garden. A small but very beautiful pleasure-ground divided it 
from the forest, which stretched far away behind for many miles, 
while in the front it commanded a view over the village of Em- 
merton, with its scattered dwellings and its gray church-tower, 
and the distant country beyond. The interior of the cottage 
consisted of a drawing-room with windows opening upon the 
lawn, a small study, a dining-room which looked out on the most 
retired part.of the garden, and several bedrooms; and it was 
here that Amy Herbert passed the earliest and the happiest portion 
of her life ; and though to some it might have seemed that her 
pleasures could be but few, as she had no companions of her own 
age, not many servants to wait upon her, and no money to ex¬ 
pend on whatever might be the fancy of the moment, it may be 
doubted whether any of those who have been brought up in the 
midst of luxury have ever spent so happy a childhood as hers. 
For Amy lived in her quiet home with the mother who to her 
was all in all: and when she sat by her side at work, or read to 
her aloud, or walked with her, or listened to her sweet voic^as she 
sang her favorite songs, she had not a wish for any thing else 
that the world could give. In the summer, Amy's mornings 
were employed in learning from her mother all that was con¬ 
sidered necessary for the education of a lady ; for Mrs. Herbert, 
besides possessing a well-cultivated mind, understood both music 
and drawing, and spared neither time nor trouble in endeavoring 
.o give her child a taste for the same pursuits. The afternoons 
s'ere often spent in an arbor, shut pyt from thP view of every 
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passer-by, where Amy read to her mother the books whi* i. moat 
interested her; and in the evening ahe generally walk j<; wun 
her into the village, either to inquire after some of theit poor 
neighbors, or to pay a visit to the reetory, w'bere the allectlou 
With which she was received w as alw^ays a source of enjoyment, 
though there were no children to be her playfellow's. Gees* 
eionally, also, Amy yfouXd persuade her mother to wander with 
her into the forest, and there, leaving her seated on I be trunk 
of some old tree with her book or her work, she would search 
among the thick underwood for wild flotvers or wood strawber¬ 
ries, and return to her, triumphantly laden, as she said, with 
spoils ; and when the falling dews and the gathering tw'ilight 
told that it was the hour of rest, Amy, kneeling in ner cham¬ 
ber, repeated her evening prayers, and, after receivinr her moth¬ 
er's last fond kiss and her fervent blessing, laid he'* head upon 
her pillow, to dream of the joys of the past day and the interests 
of the coming morrow* 

The winter also brought Us delights : the warm Ireside in the 
morning, and the quick walk in the middle of the 4;iy wheq the 
sun was shining and the earth glittering with the frost, and the 
tales of days and people hmg gone by, with w'hich Mrs* Herbert 
would amuse her Kttle girl in the dusky tw'ilighi; witile in the 
evening came the bright lamp and the hissing urn make them 
forget that there was any thing like cold or disco..Tort to be en¬ 
dured without. And so Amy’s childhood passed ^.ranquiily on: 
not that it w^as entirely free from interruptions a d disappoint* 
ments, or that she was always able to follow hei own inclina¬ 
tions ; for there were gloomy days, and causes O' vexation, and 
she had faults which, at times, interfered with I er happiness ; 
but her annoyances w'ero soon over; and whet jver she gave 
w'ay to any evil feelitigs, either of ill-temper, ind lence, or care¬ 
lessness, the sorrowful expression of her mothei s countenance, 
and the grave tone of her voice, never failed to r ecall her quick¬ 
ly to a belter mind. 

There were, besides, other pleasures to vary -he regularity of 
Amy’s life; a drive in the rector’s carriage to the neighboring 
town, or an invitation to drink tea at the parsonage, or, what 
she must delighted in, a long w'alk with her * lother, to wander 
over a large old house, w^hich was about two ■ riles distant from 
the cottage, and situated on the same side of «he forest, though 
in a ditferent direction from the village. Ei imerton Hall w'as 
indeed a umst interesling place: the house— the work of ages 
passed away—was of gray stone, deeply slat icd by exposure to 
the severity of many a wintry storm : it w..s a large irregular 
building, with high gable eqds, d&@p oriel wi.idow^s, turrets w'it)i 

I minted pinnacles, and )ieavy clustering chinit eye nearly hiddef 
ry masses of the rieh dark ivy which covered a great ftoitioii of 
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Iho walls; the principal front consisted of the original three- 
gabled house and two projecting wings, which had been added 
at a later period, and along its whole length extended a broad 
gravel terrace divided from the other part of the grounds by a 
stone balustrade, and ornamented at regular intervals with large 
Italian vases. From this terrace a flight of steps at each end 
descended to the pleasure-garden, which was laid out in green 
lawns, and shrubberies, and winding walks, and bounded by a 
clear sheet of water flowing through the whole of the demesne; 
on the other side of the water stretched a richly-wooded park 
that had once formed a portion of the forest, while from the ter¬ 
race might be seen beyond this a wide expanse of lovely country 
—corn-fields, meadows, villages, and churches, blended together 
HI the soft mists of the distance, and terminated by the faint 
shadow which marked the outline of one of the highest ranges 
of hills in all England. 

To the right of the house the ground rose abruptly in a hill of 
considerable height, the sides of which had been partly formed 
into smooth grassy terraces, and partly planted with beech, ash, 
elm, and oak trees, and among these many walks were cut, as¬ 
cending gradually to the top, and opening at length upon a line 
of down, from which might be discovered a view so extensive as 
to reach even to the glittering waves of the ocean. 

At the back and to the left of the mansion the grounds were 
of great extent, and still beyond them lay the park, carrying the 
eye into deep hollows and sunny glades, till its farthest trees 
were lost among the rich foliage of the adjacent forest. 

Such was the exterior of Emmerton Hall, and the interior 
suited well with it in beauty. The oldest part of the building 
consisted, indeed, of long, low chambers, wainscoted with dark 
oak, and giving an io ea of solemnity, if not of gloom; but the 
wings, which were of a later date, contained spacious saloons 
and large, lofty drawing-rooms, hung with paintings, and rich in 
splendid, though oldfashioned, furniture, that would have done 
honor to the palaces of the proudest noble in the land. It was 
not among these, however, that Amy Herbert found her chief en¬ 
joyment—she cared little for the more modern additions; but her 
great pleasure was to wander through the long passages, and 
explore the dark rooms which had for years been disused, while 
the silent mansion echoed with the gay sounds of her young 
voice, as she discovered some hitherto unknown closet, or start¬ 
ed back, half amused and half frightened, at the grim visage of 
some valiant knight or ancient lady which stared at her from 
the walls. 

There was a chapel, too, attached to the house; and great 
was Amy’s delight to look down from the private gallery that 
had been specially reserved for the ladies of the family, upon 
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Uie massive oaken eeata ranged m eacli side of Oie narrow aislo, 
and wlille the rajs of the sun, streaming thraugh the painted 
glass of the east window, lighted up every corner of the buihling 
with a rich^ unearthly hue, to people them in her own imagina* 
lion wdth the serYants and retainers who, she had been told, unco 
occupied them daily. 

Ftir the first few years of her life Amy^s visits to Emmertou 
Hall had been those of unmixed happiness ; but as she grew old¬ 
er, and learned to feel more and more that no joy was completo 
unless her mother could share it with her, she hegan to perceive 
that, however willingly Mrs. Herbert might grant her permission 
to visit the old bouse, and however patiently she might wait 
while &he satisfied all her childish curiosity, yet, at their return 
home, there was always a look of sorrow on her coyntenance, 
and soinetimes even a tear glistening in her eye; and the cause 
□f this she was soon able lo understand, for Emmerton had been 
to Mrs. Herbert all that the little cottage was to Amy, It bad 
been the seat of her earliesl pleasures—the home of her child^ 
liood—the spd where she had dwelt with parents, brothers, sis¬ 
ters, and friends—-who were now, some dead, some scattered in 
distant countries, and all so far from her as to make her feel 
lonely and sad in the halls where once she had known Jittia but 
enjoyment. But it was not till Amy had nearly reached her 
twelfth year that she became aware of the increasing extent of 
the painful feelings excited in her mother’s mind by these visits 
10 the HalL During the first year of her marriage Mrs. Her- ^ 
hurt had lived at the cottage ? but her family were still settled 
at Emmerton, and the separation was merely nominiU. After 
that lime the death of her father and mother broke, in a great 
degree, the ties which had bound her to her early home ; for her 
brother, on whom the property devolved, had married a lady 
whose proud disposition suited but ill with Mrs. Herbert’s meek 
spirit; and when, on the death of a relation, Mr, Harrington be¬ 
came the owner of a still finer estate in another county, Einmer- 
ton was almost deserted. It was true he retnrned to It occa¬ 
sional ly, but his visits w^ere less and less frequent; and nlthougb 
the siewaid and housekeeper were ordered to keep it in com¬ 
plete repair, it was only as a place for show, and because 
Ids pride would not permit him to soli or let an old family resi 
dence. 

All this w'as a great trial for Mrs. Herbert, though while Colo¬ 
nel Herbert wus with her it was comparatively but little felt, 
but the duties of his profession at last called him to a foreign 
laud, and it was then that she first knew the real tonelinesB of 
her situation, ihe only alleviatitm being the society of her friendi 
St the parsonage, and the delight of receiving constant aod cheer¬ 
ful letters from abroad. At the period, however, just mentrnn* 
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ed, when Amy was about twelve years of age, the lime appoint 
. ed for Colonel Herbert’s absence had expired ; but no news bad 
been received from him for a considerable time. Post after post 
arrived without letters from him; friends came back from the 
country to which he had been sent, but none brought intelli¬ 
gence of him. Mrs. Herbert’s heart sank within her ; the most 
sad forebodings took possession of her mind ; and even the com¬ 
pany of Amy often served only to increase her melancholy, as it 
reminded her more forcibly of the probable failure of those vi¬ 
sions of future happiness, in which she had indulged when dwell¬ 
ing upon the prospect of her husband’s return to his native land, 
to spend the remainder of his days with her and with his child. 

Continued anxiety at length seriously afTected Mrs. Herbert’s 
health ; and even Amy, young as she was, became sensible of it, 
and learned to look eagerly for the daily post, in hopes that it 
might bring some letter which would make her mother smile 
again as she had been used to do, while she seldom expressed a 
wish to go to Emmerton, since it only added to Mrs. Herbert’s 
depression, by reminding her of the absence of her relations as 
well as that of her husband. Still Amy did not enter fully into 
the causes of her mother’s uneasiness; and when she stationed 
herself* at the white garden gate every morning to watch for the 
old postman, it was with a feeling of expectation very different 
from the nervous eagerness with which Mrs. Herbert longed for 
his arrival. 

“ Here he is, mamma!” she exclaimed joyously, as she ran to 
the drawing-room window one lovely summer morning, after 
having waited unusually long at the gate. “ Here he is ! just 
turning the corner of the lane. Do let me go and meet him; 1 
shall bring the letters much quicker than he will, and there must 
be one from papa to-day.” 

Mrs. Herbert half smiled as she kissed her child’s forehead, 
and parted her dark ringlets. “ You may go, love,” she said ; 
and Amy waited to hear no more. In a minute she was at the 
end of the lane, entreating the old postman to give her the let¬ 
ters ; but he was both deaf and obstinate, and resolved that no 
one should have the honor of delivering them but himself; and 
Amy, after repeatedly urging her request in vain, returned dis¬ 
appointed to her mother. The delay had but increased Mrs. 
Herbert’s painful anxiety ; and when the man appeared with the 
letter—for there was but one—she felt as if she had scarcely 
the power to take it from him. 

“ It is from papa, I am sure,” said Amy; but Mrs. Herbert 
shook her head, and her face became very pale as. she saw the 
4eep-black edge. With a trembling hand she tore open the let- 
ST ; and Amy, seeing that something unusual was the matter 
ooked earnestly in ler face while she read. For a moment hei 
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rnothor^a coiintena.nce wore the appearance of intense anguish, 
hut it was soon succeeded by an expresaiun of comparative re¬ 
lief ; and when she had concluded, although she wae grave and 
melancholy, yet it was evident that the news bad not been what 
she so much dreaded. 

“ Is it from papa?^^ asked Amy; and is he quite well, and 
coining hume soon 1” 

“ It is from your ntide Harrington, tny dear,” said Mrs. Her¬ 
bert : ** he gives me no information about your papa, and be whtoi 
in great distress,^* 

“ Why, why, mamma V' exclaimed Amy, eagerly, does it 
make you unhappy too V' 

Yes,’’said 5lrs. Herbert; ** I must always be sad when I 
know that your uncle is in afBiction. You have lost your cousin 
Edward, Amy ; he has died quite suddenly, and—but here 
Mrs. Herbert paused, for her voice failed her. Amy endeavored 
to c#'mfort her; but it was not in her power to stop the course 
of her mo therms grief, and for a few minutes she gave vay to il 
withoni restraint ; and then rousing herself, she said, ** 1 ought 
to be thankful that 1 have been spared a still greater trial; for, 
though 1 can feel bitterly for my poor brother, it would have 
been far worse if I had known Edivard well; and one thing, 
Amy, which will give you pleasure in the midst of all this sorrow 
is, that your uncle tells me he intends coming to Emmerion im¬ 
mediately ; and he begs me to go there, and give orders for every 
tiling being prepared for them.’^ 

“To Emmerion, mamma V' exclaimed Amy, with delight,for¬ 
getting tvhat had given rise to this sudden plan. “ Will they 
really come to Emme'ton—my uncle, and aunt, and all my cous¬ 
ins T Oh I you will look happy again, then/* 

I vrill try to do so, at least,” said Mrs. Herbert; “ for it is 
only scihshness to destroy your happiness, my dear child, by 
anxiety which you cannot understand. But, indeed, you 
must not expect imy great enjoyment at first; for your unrje’s 
latter 8[>eaks of hjiuself and all the family as being in the greatest 
distress.” 

“ Ah 1 but,” said Amy, “ when they come to Emmerion they 
must be cheerful. To be sure,” she added, looking suddenly 
grave, “it is very sad to think that Edward will not be with them; 
but then, mamma, i dare say he is gone to heaven, so why should 
they be ao very sorry V* 

“ Should not you be very sorry to part from me, Amy, if 1 
were to die t and yet I trust that when it shall please God that 
I should do so, He will take me to heaven/* 

“Oh, mammal donU talk w/* said Amy, her eyes filUng 
with tears ; “ you know 1 shoull be so miserable. I should im 
no.” 
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“ No, my love,” replied Mrs. Herbert, “ I hope you would not 
die; for you may always be happy whether 1 am with you or 
not, when you have God to watch over you : but I wished to 
show you that you must not expect other people to be less sor¬ 
rowful than you would be yourself in such a situation. Your 
cousins will, of course, be unhappy when they first come to Egp 
merton.” 

“ But when will it be 1” asked Amy. 

“ Not till the week after next,” answered Mrs. Herbert; “ foi 
the house must be made ready for them.” 

“Oh! such a long, long time!” sighed Amy. “There arc 
five days to the end of this week; and then will they come on 
the Monday week after V’ 

“ They have not fixed the day, my dear, so you will try and 
wait patiently, I know,” said Mrs. Herbert; “ and now you must 
get your lessons and read by yourself this morning, for I wish to 
be alone in my own room.” 

This was not pleasant news to Amy, but she made ny objec¬ 
tion, and, with her book in her hand, seated herself at the win¬ 
dow. It was a harder task to learn on that morning than she 
had ever before found it; for, notwithstanding all her endeavors, 
some thoughts of Emmerton would creep into her mind per¬ 
petually. First, she fancied what rooms her cousins would 
choose; then, whether they would like the same that she did ; 
whether any of the old dark chambers would be used; and, 
above ail, whether her uncle would have prayers in the chapel 
every morning, and fill it with his servants, so that she might 
really see it as she had been told it used to be. 

The very loveliness of the day only served to increase her 
distraction of mind. The sunlight was glancing on the turf, the 
butterflies were settling continually on the flowers by the win¬ 
dow, and the birds were singing gayly among the trees; and 
delightful as all this really was, it only made Amy feel the stron¬ 
ger wish to be at that moment running over the lawns at Em¬ 
merton, or standing by the side of the lake, watching the swans 
and the other water-fowl as they sailed proudly along on the 
bosom of the calm water. 

“ 1 shall never learn these tiresome lessons, mamma,” she ex¬ 
claimed, as Mrs. Herbert entered the room after an absence of 
about a quarter of an hour. 

“ And why not, my love I Why should it be more difficult 
now than at any other time ?” 

“ Because 1 am so longing to be at Emmeiton, mamma ; and 
{ cannot fix my attention to them. Please let me leave off now, 
«nd I will learn a double quantity to-morrow.” 

“No, Amy, that is a great mistake. To-morrow will have 
•.ncngh to do in its own occupations, without burdening it wi»fc 
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those of io*'iiay. Beaidc@| my dcari ih^ ia jtiaE the o]iporlimity 
for learning to do in a little way tvhat will bo required of yoa 
perpetually during yoor whole life—to conquer your own lucli- 
natious: you wilt be infinitely the happier for it afierwards.^' 

Amy looked aa if i»he eould not quite believe this, but she did 
not speak in reply, 

“You will endearor, I am sure, my dear child,’’ continued 
Mrs, Herbert, ** if it is only to please me ; you know my greatest 
wish is to teach you to do \^'hat is right, without thinking of what 
is pleasant; so make one more eSbirt, and turn your face from 
the window that you may have nothing to divide your thoughts, 
and then the lessons will soon be learned,” 

Mrs. Herbert left the room ; and Amy, obeying her directions, 
seated herself with her back to the window, making a firm reso> 
lution in her own mind that she would not look up from her book 
till her Iessous were ready ; and when her mother reappeared, 
they were repeated without a fault, Mrs, Herbert’s smile suffi- 
cienily repaid her for the esceition, and with renewed pleasure she 
cominued her umial morning occupations. 

And now, mamma,” she exclaimed, as she finished her read¬ 
ing, “ 1 may think about Emmerton. Will you tell me if you are 
really going there this afternoon T’ 

“We will set off immodiately after dinner,” replied Mrs, Her¬ 
bert ; and as 1 cannot walk so far, 1 have sent to the parsonage 
to borrow Mr, Walton’s carriage,” 

“ Shall you stay nil the nflernoon, mamma ? and will you Ici 
me hear all you say to Mrs, Bridget and Stephen T” 

** 1 am afraid that will not interest yon much, my dear,” re* 
plied Mrs, Herbert, smiling; “but you deserve to have youj 
wislies granted, to reward you for your endeavors this moruing. 
Was 1 not right in saying that you would be far happier if 
yon attended lo your lessons first, and thonght of your amuse¬ 
ments afterward a 1” 

“Ah I mamma,” said Amy, “ you know vou are always right, 
and I am always wrong - but then it does not signify so much 
while you arc with me tteach me.” 

Mrs, Herbert sighed, “ You must not look to me, my dear 
abild ; 1 cannot keep you right. It is God alone who can do 
I bar, and He only knows how long 1 may live to tell you what 
you ought to do. But do not look so grave now, 1 did not mean 
tn make you unhappy. You must get your bonnet and take cne > 
turn with me in the si ady walk, and by that time dinner will be 
seady.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

That afternoon was one of perfect enjoyment to Amy. Th€ 
drive in the rector^s carriage was an unusual treat, and the >oad 
through the forest had never before seemed so beautiful; the 
light danced among the trees, and sparkled on the gay primroses, 
and harebells, and the deep blue violets, which peeped from 
among the thick underwood. The rich moss which covered the 
trunks of the old oak-trees was of a hue so bright as to be sur¬ 
passed only by the vivid green of the young leaves, which had 
reached their full beauty, undimmed as yet by the scorching rays 
of the summer's sun; and when at length they reached the park 
gate of Emmerton, and drove under the long rows of oaks and 
chestnuts, and by the side of the clear silver lake, Amy's delight 
was unbounded. Several months had passed since she had last 
been there, and the beauty of the place was now increased by 
the thought that she should soon be able to visit it constantly, and 
might perhaps, at times, spend days, and even weeks, there with 
her cousins. 

‘‘ Dear, dear mamma!" she exclaimed, as she jumped up in the 
carriage to look at the lake, “ do you think my uncle can be un¬ 
happy while he is here V' 

“ Why should he not be, my love 1” asked Mrs. Herbert. 

“ Oh ! because it is so beautiful, mamma,” said Amy ; “ and 
it is all his own, and he may go where he pleases, and do what 
he pleases, and you say he has plenty of money : I am sure, if 
I were he, I should have nothing to wish for. If I lived at Ein- 
merton, nothing could ever happen to vex me, except,” she aaded, 
looking grave, as she saw a tear in her mother's eye, “ except 
if any thing were the matter with you ; but here comes Stephen 
down the avenue. I wonder what he will say when he hears 
that my uncle is coming back.” 

The steward approached the carriage as Amy spoke ; he was 
a tail, hearty man, of about seventy, with a step as firm, and a 
back as unbent, as if he had numbered thirty years less. His 
features were very strongly marked, and expressive of great in¬ 
telligence, and might even have been called handsome, though his 
complexion was completely tanned by age, and many years’ ex¬ 
posure to the variations of the weather. There was a bright, 
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h»ppy look in hb cl oar gray eye, and a smile about his ninuthi 
and yet a person who had watched him narrowly might have seen 
the tmce nf eare on his brow ; bat it seemed as if it had only 
reoeiuly been aequired* as if joyousness were the natural inmato 
of his breastf and tneianeholy only its occasional visitant; and 
so, indeed, it was. Stephen lirowning had enteied the service 
of Mrs. Ilerhert^s father w^hen quite a ladf and had risen from 
being a mere stable-boy lo the higher offices of groom and coach¬ 
man ; he had been tho instructer of the young ladies of the 
family in horsemanshipi and of the young gentlemen in all their 
boyish sportsi and considered himaeir—and ivas, indeedj con^ 
sidered by manv others—as the most important personage about 
Emmerton Ilali, always excepting Mr» Harrington, 

During this period his life had been a very happy one ; and 
the pride with which be w*atched the children as they grew up 
was scarcely inferior to that of Uieir parents. Even the death 
of old Mr. ilarrtiigton did not in any serious degree disturb his 
peace of mind, after the iirai shock wras over ; for death, as he 
said, was the lot of all men, and Hwas no use to grieve for him 
who was gone to happiness; and so Stephen cooBoled himself 
fur Ills loss, and still joalred wlih delight upon the scenes ho had 
known from his ohildhood, and interested himself as much in 
the new generation that had sprung upi as he bad done in those 
who had long been beyond his instruction. But a most bitter 
trial awaited him in the removal of lUo family from Emmerton, 
and it was one for which be was totally unprepared ; the first in¬ 
telligence was so astounding, that it was some time before he 
could be induced to believe it; and w'hen, ai last, the truth forced 
itself upon bis mind, he sank into a stale of listless ii difference, 
which >vas for a lime tn no slight degree alarming. He did, 
however, recover from it, and, at Mr. Harriogton's request, con¬ 
sented to remain at the hall, and to take charge of it as steward; 
but his occupations-^his enjoyments, all seemed gone, and his 
only remaining pleasure was to visit the cottage, and talk over 
the old days with Mrs. Herbert, and tell Amy stories of the feats 
of her uncles and aunts in horsemanship, long before, as lie said, 
she was ever thought of. For Mrs. Bridget the housekeeport 
who had only lived about twelve years in the family, Stephen 
had an especial eoutempt. She was quite a new body, and ^Iwas 
no good talking to her; she could not remember the good old 
U.nes wdien the master was a young gentleman, and used lo ride 
about the park on his Shetland pony, and learn to play at cricket 
and leap-frog ; und then she dressed herself out smart, with gay 
ribands and silks, not befitting the housekeeper of Emmerion 
Hall, who ought to keep to the ancient fashion ; and she would 
have yeuag idle lads and lasses about the place, which was never 
tfnown in his days, when every ihiug was kept strict and in or^ 
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dor; and, above all, she would never admit him and his pipe into 
the house, but turned away when she saw it, as if she was too 
fine a lady to bear what he knew she must have seen a hundred 
times ip her father’s farm kitchen. Mrs. Bridget, on her part, 
quite returned the feeling; and though she acknowledged that 
Stephen might be very honest and trustworthy, and she would 
not for the world say a word against any one, yet she could not 
help hinting occasionally that he was growing old, and \r:iai be 
better by his own fireside than attempting to give directions 
which he could know nothing about; and certainly the air with 
which she was accustomed to turn her back upon him and 
tell him, whenever he approached with his pipe, not to come 
near her with that thing in his mouth, would have been quite 
sufficient to deter a less adventurous person than Stephen fiom 
making a second attempt. 

The steward’s loud exclamation of “ Sure, *tis young madam 
and little miss!” was heard when he was still at some distance 
from the carriage, and he turned immediately to the house with 
the quickest step which his age and gouty foot would allow, that 
he might be ready to receive them. 

“ Well, ’tis a strange sight, to be sure,” he said, as he lifted 
Amy from the carriage. I thought Emmerton was never going 
to see any of you again ; and I have said to myself fifty times 
within the last month, that for certain young madam couldn’t 
have forgotten me, and my pretty little miss, too, who used to be 
here so often.” 

“ Ah, but, Stephen,” said Amy, “ poor mamma cannot walk 
so far as she did, and you know we have only the rector’s car¬ 
riage ; but why don’t you come to see us ?” 

“ The gout, the gout. Miss Amy, that’s what keeps me ; in the 
old days, 1 could almost have run there and back in less than the 
hour, but ’tis all changed—house, and garden, and servants, ’tis 
all alike—and little it signifies what comes to me. But, mad¬ 
am,” he added, turning to Mrs. Herbert, “ you’ll be for walking 
in and resting yourself, and Mrs. Bridget will attend upon you ; 
she won’t let me put foot within doors, if she can help it, since 
I last threw some tobacco on her new gown, which was more 
loss to me than to her, seeing ’twas all I had, and there was no¬ 
body to send to get some more.” 

“ 1 want to talk to you first, Stephen, for a few minutes,” said 
Mrs. Herbert. 

“ Ah, sure, ma’am,” replied Stephen, “ and ’twill do me good 
to listen ; for there’s no one here to whom one can talk that will 
understand, seeing they are all new—all new and the old man’s 
Ugh almost amounted to a groan. 

** 1 have had a letter from your master to-day, Stephen,” said 
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Mrs. Herbert, fearing' to impart too suddoD}/ the death of hii 
young favorite, Edward* 

“ Have jou, ma^am 1 and does he say he’s well, and the 
young gentiemen and ladies t ’Tis the best 1 can hope to hear 
now,” 

He does not write in good spirits, Stephen ; he has been 
autTering a great deal lately.” 

“ Sure, ma’am, tliat’s bad newB: hut what could any ono ex¬ 
pect but to be ill, aw^ay from one’s own place and all the air that’s 
natural to one 1” 

Your master has not been ill bimaeif, Stephen; but (me of 
his children.” 

Not master Edward,” exclaimed the old man, taking alarm 
from Mrs. Herbert’s countenance. No answer was given for a 
motnent, and Stephen turned to Amy for an explanation. “ ’Tts 
not master Edward ; it can’t be, O Miss Amy 1 just speak.” 

I will tell you, Stephen,” said Mrs, Herbert, recovering her 
composure. It will grieve you very much ; but it is, indeed, 

r »or Edward, who was taken ill about a week since, and is now, 
trust, gone to a happier world." 

The poor old stew^ard’s bronzed complexion became of an un¬ 
natural sallow hue, and he leaned against the stone porch for 
support I but it seemed as if the power of utterance were taken 
from him. 

Run into the house, and fetch a glass of water, Amy,” said 
Mrs. Herbert I and Amy, in extreme alarm, flew to c^hey her 
tnotlmr’s order. 

In a few moments she returned, followed by Mrs. Bridget, a 
gayly-dressed, sharji^visaged person of about forty, who forgot 
the last grievous ofienca against her new gown wuen she heard 
Amy’s frightened exclamation, that dear old Stephen was so ill 
she thought he must be dying. 

By this time, however, the color had TCiurned to his cheek ; 
and he w^as able to inquire more calmly the particulars of his 
young favorite’s illness. They were few, hut very painful; for 
the disease, which was inflammation of the lungs, brought on by 
a neglected cold, had made most rapid progress, and he had died 
about two days aRer he had first been considered seriously ill. 
“ Hut," said Mrs. Herbert, after she had answered the old man’s 
various questions, ” 1 have not told ymi yet, Stephen, the only 
thing which I think is Likely now to give you pleasure; my bro-^ 
Iher talks of returning to Emmerton again to live," 

” To live, ma’am I" exclaimed Stephen, starting hack ; “ but 
it can’t be true. When the carriage drove away from tliis very 
place, now ten years ago, 1 said to myself they w^ere gone for* 
iver; ar*d ao it' bus proved. ’Tis hut h false hope, ma’am 
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The master will change his mind when he begins to forget his 
grief.” 

** Ah, but, Stephen,” said Amy, taking his hand afiectionately, 
** it is not a false hope, though ; for mamma heard all about it 
this morning, and she has come now to tell you and Bridget to 
get the things in order, and they are to be here the week aflet 
next. Think of that, Stephen. Won't that make you happy 

“ Poor Master Edward! poor Master Edward!” sighed the 
old steward ; “ ’twould have been a joyful day, indeed, if he had 
been-coming too. To look upon his young face again would 
have added ten years to my life ; but God’s will be done!” 

“ But, Stephen,” said Amy, half disappointed, “ you are not as 
much pleased as 1 thought you would be.” 

Ah, little miss,” replied Stephen, as he patted her shoulder, 
** you are too young to know any thing about sorrow; but 1 
shall be glad, by-and-by, when I can think that it is true.” 

Indeed, indeed, it is true,” repeated Amy; ** and mamma 
knows it.” 

“ Amy is right, Stephen,” said Mrs. Herbert. “ My brother 
writes me word that Way land Court is now become so melan¬ 
choly to him that he cannot bear to live there, and he intends be¬ 
ing at Emmerton as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made.” 

“God be thanked for it!” exclaimed Stephen, clasping his 
hands together ; “ and 1 shall go to my grave in peace, for the 
old times will be come back again. But no, they won’t, though,” 
he added, while a bitter recollection flashed upon his mind. 
“ He will never be here again ;” and he brushed his hand across 
his eye to wipe away the tear which glistened in it. 

Mrs. Bridget, half annoyed that Mrs. Herbert had chosen to 
communicate so important a piece of intelligence to Stephen ra¬ 
ther than to herself, now came forward, and in a formal manner, and 
with a voice which told there was a storm within, said, “ I sup¬ 
pose, madam, my master and mistress will communicate with me 
before they arrive.” 

“ I believe not, Bridget,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ they are in 
too much distress to think about any thing now ; but they have 
left it all to me, and 1 was wishing to ask you what would be 
wanting.” 

“ Nothing, ma’am,” said Bridget, drawing up her head rather 
proudly; “ nothing at all. Though I say it that shouldn’t say ir, 
the house is just in as perfect order now as it was when my 
master went away. But I should like to know if my mistress 
would choose to have the coverings taken off the furniture in the 
gr^at drawing-room; and there have been a few breakages in 
thp bedrooms ; and Stephen tells me there is a pane of glass out 
if ike conservatory ; and the fringe of the curtains in the saloon 
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^’as torn yesterday by the ^t 1 who was here cleaning the rooma. 
t scolded lier well for it, and she is coming again to-morrow to 
mend it.” 

'*■ Well,” said Mre. Herbert, stopping her, “ all lliese things 
yon can quite well manage yourself, they are but trifles. You 
had better get all the rooms in orders for 1 do not at all know 
w'hich they will choose.” 

** And the chapel, mamma,” said Amy; ** won^t Bridget hare 
ihe chapel cleaned 1 When I was last In it, there was such a 
heap of dust on the old monument near the door*” 

Bridget looked annoyed, ** The chapel is not my department. 
Miss Amy; it was given in particular charge to Stephen's niece 
by Mrs, flarrinjgton herself; hut she is an idle, troHoping girl, 
and always neglects. Stephen,” she added, turning to the old 
man, who appeared quite absorbed in his own thoughts, “ Ste¬ 
phen, Miss Amy declares the chapel is dusty.” 

The steward started up like a man awakened from a dream; 
and catching only the meaning of the last word of the sentence 
eicelaimed, Dusty ! aud whose fault is that, pray 1” 

“ Whose but that fine lady’s, your niece 1” said Bridget, giv 
ing way to an irritaiiou of temper which she did not dare to ex¬ 
hibit to Mrs, Herbert, and delighted to have something to find 
^kult with. “ She Is so busy all day with her flounces aud her 
jrbelows, that she has no time to think of her wt>rk.” 

Stephen, now fully alive to every thing, looked steadily at 
Mrs. Bridget as she said this ; and then scanning her from head 
in foot with a hulf-contemptuoua smile, muttered, “ Not so very 
difierent from other people,” and he walked away, though it 
was only a few paces, for his angry feelings w'ere very souq 
subdued. 

1 should like to go over the house, Bridget,” said Mrs. Her¬ 
bert ; “ and after that, perhaps, you will get us some tea, for the 
evening is so fine wc need not return home till late.” 

“Dear mamma,” said Amy, ** may we have it in your own 
room % 1 should so enjoy it I you know I like it better than any 

tn tim w'hole house.” 

Airs. Herbert made no objection; for although there were 
many mebticholy Ideas connected with this room, yet she felt, 
like Amy, that to her it had more charms than any other. 

It was in nearly the oldest part of the house, and had been oc¬ 
cupied by herself and her favorite sister from the time when she 
was about Rfteen, and was considered old enough to leave the 
schoolroom, and yet too young to go into society. Her niulhei 
had fitted it up for them with every thing that could he re¬ 
quired for their enjoyment; and here they had been accustomed 
lo spend their moriimgs together free from interruption, fur it 
was so fir reiijuvcd from the more modern hullditigs, that evei 
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the sounds of the visiters’ carriages <could scarcely reach them. 
The deep oriel window looked out on the quietest and loveliest 
part of the pleasure-ground, and a private door opening upon it 
afforded them a free and unobserved access to the garden ; anc 
many were the hours which Mrs. Herbert had spent with het 
sister Edith, reading together under the shade of the large elm- 
trees, with not a thought or wish beyond the enjoyment of the 
present moment. 

The room was now deserted. The piano was still in its ac¬ 
customed place, but its rich, full tone had become wiry and harsh 
by time. The table was still standing by the window, but its 
clear polish had a cold, repulsive appearance. There were no 
books, no work, no flowers. The chairs were ranged in regular 
order against the empty bookshelves; the gay colors of the cur¬ 
tains and ottomans were faded ; and, instead of the bright smile 
and the merry laugh which had once greeted Mrs. Herbert, there 
was nothing now to tell of the companion of her childhood but 
the picture which hung over the fireplace. 

But Mrs. Herbert did not complain: she had early leff a home 
of happiness, for one which was even more delightful to her; and 
her sister, who had married likewise, was still in the possession 
of health and prosperity. She had, therefore, much cause for 
thankfulness; and yet she never entered this room, and recol¬ 
lected the pleasures of her youth, without a pang, which became 
the more painful when her husband’s long-continued absence 
gave her so great a cause of anxiety. 

Amy’s associations with what had generally been called the 
oriel room were of a more cheerful character. Sh« had never 
known it different from what it now was; and to her it only 
brought the remembrance of many happy hours, spent there with 
her mother, in their occasional visits to Emmerton, and particu¬ 
larly of various incidents in Mrs. Herbert’s early life, which 
were almost sure to be recalled by some object or circumstance 
connected with it. With a secret hope that something of this 
kind would complete the pleasures of the day, she now followed 
her mother through the silent, deserted chambers, while direc¬ 
tions were given for every thing which might render them more 
comfortable; but at last, wearied with listening, she left Mrs. 
Herbert’s side, and wandered by herself into the pleasure-ground, 
till she became so tired that she was glad to find her way back 
to the oriel room, where Mrs. Bridget, whose great favorite she 
was, (and it was the only point on which Bridget and Stephen 
agreed,) had prepared the tea, and spread the table with fresh 
fruit and cakes. This was not, to Amy, at all an unpieasing 
sight; and when Mrs. Herbert came in she felt quite inclined to 
liegin her evening meal; but they had scarcely seated them¬ 
selves when Amy star*e(l back, exclaiming, “ 0 mamma! pray 
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,ook there* Did you erer see flucli a wretched litUe oh* 
ject 

Mrs. ITerbeH turned to the window, and saw a miserable ^it! 
with a pale, haggard countenance, and covered with ragS| hold¬ 
ing out her hand and begging for charity, 

** Dear mamma 1 do give her something,” said Amy; “she 
looks so dreadfully hungry.” 

1 will ask her a few quesliaoa hrsl,” replied Mrs. Horbert, 
“ and find out where she eomes from, and then we shall know 
w'hal is beat to be done for her. 1 suppose she found lier way 
into the pleasure-ground through the back lane and the kitchen- 
garden.” 

Mra. Herbert opened the window, and, beckoning to the girl 
to approach, made several inquiries as to her parents, her home, 
and her presenl necessities. She seemed sadly frightened ; but 
answered, without he^tation, that her father, who was a common 
lahorer, had lately died, lenving a wife and six children, of whom 
she was the eldest. It was her mother's wish to return to her 
parish, thinking she should he hotter provided for there than 
among strangers. She had set out on the journey ; but, being 
taken very ill, she had been obiig^'d to stop at a village about a 
mile and a half distant, ivhere she had spent all her moncyi and 
now, being totally destitute, she had sent her child to beg for 
some assistance. 

“ What will yon do for her, mamma !” whispered Amy. 

“ I must know a little more about her before I decide,” replied 
Mrs. Herbert. “ Is there no one in the village,” she added, 
speaking to the girl, “ who has helped yoor mother 1” 

” Tile clergyman’s lady has been very good to us, ma’am,” 
was the reply ; ” but the peojde of the house want mother to pay 
for the lodging, and she has no money,” 

It is a sad case, if it be true,” said Mrs. Herbert; *^ biit I 
will make some itiquiries to-morrow; and now you shall lake 
home something for your supper, and I will write to the lady who 
has been so kind to you; and, if you have spoken the truth, she 
will give your mother something fur me.” 

The girl courtesied, and seemed pleased and grateful; and 
Amy, whjle hor mother was wrilinj a note, begged that she might 
take her round to Bridget’s room, and give her her supper before 
she returned home: and when the girl had lefl the bouse with 
some bread and a bone of meat, Amy went back to her own com¬ 
fortable meal with a much higher sense of the greatness of her 
dail^ blessings than she had had a quarter of an hour before, 

Ihe idea, however, of so much poverty and soOering iu somt 
degree diminished her enjoyment, and she sat tor a lAhita 
Ihoughirul and silent. At length, turning suddenly to Mrs. Hor* 
ben, she exclaimed, 
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** Mamma, it is very strange that some people are so poor and 
others so rich.” 

“ It does seem so at first,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ and we can 
only account for it by saying that it is the will of God ; that He 
alone knows what is good for us all, and therefore He ordains 
different things for different people; and though we considei 
poverty an evil, yet it is oflen a very great good, and makes peo¬ 
ple think of Him and love Him, when they would otherwise for. 
get Him.” 

“ But there is such a great, great difference in people,” said 
Amy; that poor woman has not a farthing, and my uncle Har- 
'ington has thousands a year, you have told me.” 

“ So he has,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ and yet, in a few years 
they may both, perhaps, be equally rich.” 

** O mamma! how can that be possible !” exclaimed Amy. 

** It may be true, to a certain extent, at this very moment, my 
dear. You know what is meant by being an heir—having a right 
to certain property or money, which is to be received at some 
future period. Now it is more than probable that your uncle 
with all his riches, and that poor woman in the midst of her suf 
ferings, have both the same expectations for the future.” 

“ Not on earth, mamma,” observed Amy. 

“ No, my love,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ but a person is not 
the less an heir because he will not receive his inheritance until 
he is admitted to heaven. I remember that I first learned to 
think upon this subject when I was about two years younger than 
you are now.” 

“ Do tell me how, mamma!” exclaimed Amy, her eyes spark¬ 
ling with delight: it must be one of your stories about the time 
when you were a little girl.” 

” It is not quite a story, Amy, and, at any rate, it is a rather 
grave one ; so, perhaps, we had better wait till you are quite in 
the humor.” 

“ Oh! but I am quite in the humor always, mamma; and I 
think I like grave stories best. Will it be a long one I” 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Herbert, “ neither long nor amusing; and 
yet, perhaps, it may interest you, as it may help to explain a sub¬ 
ject on which you have often heard me speak, and wliich it is 
very necessary you should understand and think about. 

“ The time I am going to tell you of was, as I mentioned just 
LOW, when I was about ten years old and your uncle Harrington 
one-and-twenty. Persons at that age are, you know, considered 
capable of taking care of their property ; and the day of their at¬ 
taining it is very often marked by great rejoicings, in the case of 
those who have the expectation of a large inheritance. This was 
your uncle's situation, and great preparations were made foi 
Mveral weeks before, that the event might be properly cclebra 
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led* Invitaliens were aenl to all our friends, who were tlieti verj 
numerous^ and nianj eame from a distance to spend snme dayt 
with us, A dinner was to be given to the tenants and the school 
children ; there were to be fireworks let ofl from the terrace in 
the evenings and a band of music was engaged for the occasion ; 
and all tine was to do honor to my brollier. You may imagine 
how much I was interested in it, and how very delighIfni I 
I bought it must be to be in his place. 1 do not think I ever 
longed for any thing in my whole life so much as I did for the 
arrival of this day* I could talk of nothiug else—I coiiM think 
of nothing else ; and I am afraid 1 gave my goveroesa, Miss Har¬ 
wood, very much trouble for a whole week, I was so inattentive 
to my lessons. At length it came—the long-wished-for twenty- 
ninth of June; and certainly it was as lovely a day as I could 
possibly have desired, I remember waking very early, and 
jumping out of my bed to look at the weather. The sky was of 
a deep rich blue, wdth only a faint mist over the distance, fore¬ 
telling the heat of tlie noonday. From my window I could sea 
far over the country, and every thing that I could distinctly view 
was my father^s property* 1 called to my sister Edith, and made 
her come to the window, to enjoy the perfect beauty of the morn¬ 
ing ; and 1 can well lecoUect saying to her, with a half-envious 
sigli^ * Shnuid you not like to be Charles, and to think that all 
this was to be your own I’ Your aunt, Amy, was of a very 
sweet, contented disposition, and ehe checked me for the wish, 
and said that she was thankful for her brother’s blessings, but she 
could hardly desire them for herself—she was afraid she should 
not make a good use of them* We stood for some time together, 
but said very liilte, for there was such a perfect stillness reigning 
ariumd that it almost seemed as if it would be wrong to break it* 
Presently, however, we heard the sound of distant music: it came 
nearer and nearer, and wo soon recognised tlie sweet voices of 
the village children, wdio had been sent to pay this first mark of 
respect to their young master. 

“ 1 cannot describe how beautiful jt sounded to me, though per* 
haps it was only because I was in a state of such excitement, and 
so inclined to find delight in evezy thing; but 1 know that 1 lis¬ 
tened to it with breathless attention, and when 1 turned to look at 
Edith, there was a tear in her eye, and 1 do not think that she, 
though so much calmer in disposition, has ever forgotten, any 
more than myself, the tones of that simple hymn*" 

** But, mamma," interrupted Amy, “ the children never sing so 
beautifully now 

“ I do not mean, my dear," replied Mrs. Herbert, " that the 
irmsic was really so very much belter than wdiat I had usnallj 
hearrl, Ihoagh 1 dare say they had had a great deal of pains lakei 
T^iih tbein. But you will hnd, as von grow older, that EnAi]| 
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things which are in themselves common, will appear delightful to 
you if you are inclined to be particularly happy ; and so it was 
with me on that morning. Edith and myself stayed so long at 
the window, even after the children’s singing was over, that we 
were only just dressed by the time the bell rang for morning pray¬ 
ers ; and w'hen we entered the chapel it was quite full. All tiie 
servants of the family, with those of our numerous guests, and a 
'*ew of my father’s tenants, were ranged on the long oaken 
benches in the aisle ; the seats for the gentlemen were occupied 
by my father, my brother, and their friends; and the ladies’ gal¬ 
lery, in which we w^ere, was also crowded. 1 felt quite fright¬ 
ened when I went in, for many of those present were strangers 
to me, having arrived late the night before ; but 1 took my place 
between Edith and Miss Harwood, and the service began. It 
was read by my brother’s tutor, a clergyman who lived in the 
family; and when it was over the party assembled in the break¬ 
fast-room, but we were considered too young to join it, tnd we 
came back to what was then the schoolroom—the very room in 
which we now are, Amy—to be with Miss Harwood and the 
younger children till it should be time for us to wait upon the poor 
people, who were to have a dinner given them on the lawm, in 
front of the house. All that I could think of was the grandeur ot 
my brother’s situation, and the pleasure of having so many per¬ 
sons assembled to do honor to one’s self. 1 could not fix my at¬ 
tention to any thing, but could only count the hours till two 
o’clock, and run occasionally to the top of the staircase to 
look at what was going on below, for preparations were making 
on a large scale for the evening’s entertainment; servants were 
constantly passing and repassing, and I heard my brother’s name 
repeated by almost every one. At lenth Edith and I were told to 
go into the servants’ hall, where the school children were to meet, 
and to place them in order, that they might walk regularly, two 
and two, to the ground where the dinner was laid. This was to 
me most welcome news; for I was tired of being nearly the only 
useless person in the midst of so much bustle, and we spent at 
least a quarter of an hour endeavoring to make them understand 
which were to go together and how they were to behave, and dis¬ 
tributing some little colored banners which we had amused our¬ 
selves with preparing for the occasion ; and when the great bell 
sounded, Edith and myself walked before them to the ground. 
My father and his guests were assembled on the terrace, and my 
brother stood by my father’s side, exactly in the centre. The 
children and their parents, and the rest of the tenants, were ranged 
at their several tables ; and then, when the steward had called for 
silence, they all rose, and my father spoke to them, in a voice so 
clear that 1 think it must have been heard by every one. He 
told them of the gratificatiop it was to him to gee them all before 
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him, and of the certainty he felt of their pood-will towards himj 
with many more expressions of the same kind ; and therit taking 
roy brother by the hand, he led him forward to the edge of the 
terraee, and presented him to them ae hia heir, and their fhiure 
master, saying that he trusted he would always prove himself 
ilieir true friend; and that when he should be laid in bis gruve, 
my brother might receive from them^ and from their children, the 
same marks of sincere attachment which they had always shown 
lo himsellV 

A general burst of applause followed this speech of my 
father’s, and the words, ‘ Long live the young master/ W'cre heard 
from every lip—even the children joined in the cry ; and when 
the excitement'had a little subsided, my brother also spoke. Jle 
was extremely frightened, and I could not hear all that he said; 
hut I was told afterwards that he thanked them for their recep^ 
tion of him, and added that he hoped it would he very long before 
he should be called on to act as their master; hut that, when rhot 
time should arrive, it would be his one earnest endeavor lo foL 
low his father’s footsteps. As he concluded, another loud cheet 
was given by the tenants, and just as it was dying away I heard 
A. voice behind me say. In a deep suppressed tone, ‘ May God in 
heaven bless him! and may he one day be the possessor of a tar 
richer inheritance V I was quite startled at the solemnity wuih 
which the words w-ere spoken, and 1 did not at the moment un¬ 
derstand their meaning. They seemed to be quite involuntary, 
and were certainly not intended to be overheard ; and 1 turned 
quickly to see w'ho was near. 1 W'as standing hei>veet) the two 
tables, and on my right hand was a young man whose face I did 
not at all recollect. He appeared about my brother’s age ; but 
instead of Charles's healthy complexitm aod strong limbs, he 
seemed completely worn by disease. There was not the slight¬ 
est tinge of color in his cheeks ; his eyes were deep sunk in nis 
head, and even his Ups were of an ashy paleness, and the hand 
by which he supported himself, as he loaned rather than stood 
against the table, was more like that of a skeleton than of a liv¬ 
ing being; his clothes were neat and clean, but showed marks 
of great poverty ; and, in fact, I had seldom seen such indica- 
Lions of extreme sickness and want,” 

‘‘ poor man i” exclaimed Amy ; was he really unhappy, 
mamma P’ 

** No, my love,” replied Mrs. Herbert. “ 1 ^vas just going to 
tell you, that, notwitlistanding all these symptoms of sudering, 
he seemed perfectly contented, and there was even a smile upun 
Uis face. I wutched him as be seated himself afler the speeches 
were ended, and saw that he was quite exbausied; he ate little 
or nothing; nod before the dinner was over, he was obliged to 
leave tho ground, ttssjstcd by an elderly \voman, whom I kxievi 
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Tery well, and who was in very distressed circumstances, t 
could not help thinking, as he slowly walked away, of the \ast 
difference there was between him and my brother in every thing; 
and the same question arose in my mind which you asked me 
just now, Amy, ‘ Why God should make some people rich and 
others poor V but there was no one near me then to answer it. 
The remainder of the afternoon was spent by us in setting the 
village children to play and resting ourselves in the schoolroom. 
And when the heat of the day began to lessen, and we knew that 
the company were at dinner. Miss Harwood proposed that we 
should go to the top of the hill at the side of the house, which 
was our favorite walk, where we should probably see a magnifi¬ 
cent sunset, and return in time to be dressed for the drawing¬ 
room. 

“ 1 was so restless that it was a great relief to have some oc¬ 
cupation found for me, and 1 enjoyed the thought of the cool 
evening air after the fatigue and sultriness of the morning ; and 
I determined also that I would, if I could manage it, get Miss 
Harwood alone, and ask her to explain what had so puzzled me, 
and find out from her who the poor man was who had left the 
table; for his face seemed constantly before me, with its expres¬ 
sion of great suffering, and yet of quiet happiness. Edith and I 
set out together ; but I soon left her with the others, searching 
for wild flowers, and joined Miss Harwood. We easily out¬ 
stripped them, and reached the top of the hill long before they 
had half filled their baskets. Miss Harwood always noticed any 
change in us, and she asked me why I was so fond of getting 
away from the rest, and whether I should not be much happier 
with them than with her. I had no concealment from her any 
more than you have from me, Amy, and 1 told her directly what 
I wanted to ask her, and how I had wondered to see that poor 
man, apparently so destitute, when my brother had every thing 
that the world could give him. She gave me very much the 
same answer that I have given you, that it was the will of God, 
and that he knew what was good for us, and often sent us suffer¬ 
ings to teach us to think of Him; and then she added that she 
knew the poor man well, and had been present when he and my 
brother had both been declared heirs of a far richer inheritance 
than any that my father had to bestow. 1 felt surprised ; and the 
exclamation I had heard in the morning, and which before I had 
scarcely thought of, flashed upon my memory. 1 supposed Miss 
Harwood’s words must have some allusion to it, though I could 
not understand how; and I eagerly asked why the poor man did 
not obtain any benefit from his inheritance. *’ He does obtain a 
great benefit from it at this moment,’ replied Miss Harwood, 
almofsadly ; * and I do not doubt that in a very short time he 
ivil! 'j9 admitted to possess at least a portion of it.’ You may 
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ima^no bow deskous I wia of ha,vin^ tills mysterj explained ; 
but when 1 looked at Mias Harwood, 1 saw that she was ihiokiog 
of something very sedonsi and a sudden notion of her meaning 
cauie into my mind. *- You mean an inheritance in heaven,' 1 
said, half doubling whether 1 might not be wrong, A smile of 
pleasure passed across Miss lIar>vood^s face as slie answered, 
* Y'es, Ellen, you are quite right; and I will tell you what I 
nieant when I said that he was made an heir of heaven, li is now 
many years ago, 1 was staying at Emmerton, soon after your 
orolheria birth, and long before 1 thought of ever being a govern¬ 
ess. On the day on which he was baptiased, 1 went with your 
father and several of his friends to the village church. 1 stood 
at the font with the gtidfatUera and his godmother, (who, you 
know, are called sponsors,) and 1 heard the clergyman ask them 
some very solemn questions, which they were required to answer 
ill your brother's name. He then took him in bis arms, sprinkled 
him with water, and marked on his forehead the sign of the 
cross, and giving him back to his nurse, he declared him to be 
one of that society or set of persons who form what is called tlie 
Church, and to whom God has promised his kingdom, Fronr 
that moment,'' continued Miss Harwood, ‘ your brother w^as made> 
a Christian and an heir of glory, such as we cannot imagine; Jlhe 
sins of his original evil nature were forgiven him, and a new 
spirit w^as implanted in him: and when 1 looked at him, us he 
lay in his nurse's arms, 1 could not help ihinking that it would be 
happier for him if it were to please God to lake him at once to 
himself, before he could by any sin of bis own forfeit his inno¬ 
cence, and risk the loss of his eternal inheritance^ But,' she 
added, ^ he was not the only one w'ho on that day received the 
promise of tlic kingdom of heaven. Besides our owm party, 
there sLood by the font four oJ'our poor neighbors, some, indeed, of 
the poorest in Ibe parish. One of them held a sickly-looking in¬ 
fant, wrapped in a coarse kind of cloak i and when Charles had 
been baptised, this child was given to the clergyman* The same 
questions were asked, the satue water was sprinkled ujuiu him, 
the same sign was marked on his forehead, and then be also was 
restored to Ills parents, a Christian, and an heir of everlasting 
happiness. Notwithstanding the vast diderence in their outward 
eircumstances, there was none in the eye of God : both had re¬ 
ceived inJinite blessings, both were engaged to keep the most 
solemn promises* 

** * Your brother, Ellen,' continued Mlm llarw^ood, * has grown 
up in the midst of every earlhly luxury, and has to-day been do- 
ciared heir lo a splendid property: the other child war bred in 
poverty, and accustomed to the severest privaiioiis* lie was 
early obliged leave bis honm, and waric for his livelihood 
tmong strangers; and now* he has returned to lus moib^r, who 
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is a widow, and nearly destitute, completely broken in health 
and with no prospect before him but that of a speedy death. 
Which do you think is the more to be envied ?’ 

“ I was silent, for I knew that I would far rather be my brother, 
the possessor of health and riches, than a poor man in need of 
every thing*. Do you think I was right, Amy ?” 

“ If the poor man went to heaven, mamma,'* said Amy, “ I 
suppose he would have every thing there that he could desire.” 

“Yes, my love,” replied Mrs. Herbert, “he would indeed; 
and yet, though I knew this then as you do now, I could not 
easily forget all the respect that 1 had seen shown to my brother 
that morning, and I did not like to say any thing that was not 
true. 

“ Miss Harwood waited for a few moments, and then said, 
^ Look, Ellen, at the park, and the woods beneath us, and the 
pretty little village beyond ; you know it is all your father's; is 
it not very lovely V 

“ ‘ Yes!’ I replied, surprised at the question 

“ ‘ But now look farther,* said Miss Harwood ; ‘ do you not seo 
what a vast extent of country there is on the other side, stretch¬ 
ing away till it reaches the sea ? The owner of all that property 
would be a much greater person than even your father.* 

“ ‘ Yes, indeed he would,’ I said, as I turned in the direction 
to which she pointed. 

“ ‘ But now, Ellen, look once more,* said Miss Harwood, * over 
the sea into the sky—look at that mass of brilliant purple and 
golden clouds, behind which the sun is now sinking; do you not 
see, far away to the right, a pale bright star ? it is the only one 
which has yet appeared; but in a short time the whole firma¬ 
ment will be studded with millions and millions like it. Each of 
those stars is, as you well know, a world, and, we may believe, 
infinitely more perfect than ours. If it be a great thing to be the 
child of one who owns so beautiful an estate as your father, must 
it not be a far greater to be the child of Him who not merely owns, 
but who created, those glorious worlds V 

“ ‘ But my brother,* I said, ‘ was made the child of God as 
well as that poor man.* 

“ ‘ Yes,* replied Miss Harwood; ‘ and we may hope that when 
it shall be the will of God that he should die, he also may inherit 
the blessing which has been promised him, but his trial is yet to 
come: he may be tempted to do wrong, and forget God, and he 
may, therefore, lose it; but that poor man’s trial will, in all prob¬ 
ability, soon be over. I know that he has endeavored to keep 
he vow made for him at his baptism, and trusts only to the mer¬ 
its of his Saviour for salvation, and therefore I have but little 
fear for him; but I do feel for your brother, because I kuow he 
it in the midst of great temptations.* 
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J Tlicse veorda sounded very strangely to me : it seemed as if 

Miss Ilanvood were pitying Charles, instead of envying him, ai 
I did ; and 1 was going to ask her some more questions, when 
Kdiih and my other sisters came running towards ns, telling us 
that they had gathered a most beautiful nosegay, and wished now 
to return Jtotne. They begun laughing at me for running away 
from them; but they could not make me join in their merriment, 
for I could nnly think of all that Miss Harwood had been saying; 
and even when we reached the house and were dressed for iht 
evening, I still remembered it. 

The large saloon was lighted up when we entered, and there 
were a great many people assembled, all gayly dressed, and walk 
ing tip and down while the band was playing. My brother was 
noticed by every one, and was evidently considered the chief per- 
BOD, and 1 felt that i should have been happy to be ho ; but then 
Miss Harwood’s words recurred to my mind^ and I became 
thoughiful, for I knew that although be might be the heir of 
earthly grandeur, if he ivere to do wrong, and lose the promise 
of heaven, he must be miserable. We were not allowed to stay 
very long, Amy, and therefore I cannot give you a great deacrip* 
tioo of the ball; I only remember how very tired I was w’hen ] 
went to bed, and that my last thoughts were of my converaatlon 
with Miss Harwood, ana of my brother and the poor man.^’ 

Is that all, mamma V' said Amy. 

** Yes, my dearj^’ replied Mrs. Herbert, “ you know I told you 
it was not a very mtereating story.“ 

“1 did not mean that, mamma,” said Amy, “for I have liked 
it very much ; but 1 was thinking of the poor man. Did you 
never see him again 1” 

“ Only once,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ for be w^as loo ill, after 
that day, to leave Ida home. It was one afternoon when 1 had 
been with Miss Harwood into the village, and, as w*e were re¬ 
turning, we passed his cottage door: he was seated at it, sup¬ 
ported by pillows, and looking even worse than on the day of the 
fete, Miss Harwmod had a basket of t mit for him, and she 
slopped and talked to him for some little itme. I cannot tell you 
all that passed, Amy ; for I did not entirely understand it my¬ 
self, and some of it was too solemn to be repeated ; but I well 
remembeT the peaceful expression of the poor man’s countenance, 
and that he said he would not exchange Ids prospeei of happiness 
for any thing earth could give; he also mentioned my brother-; 
and seemed to feel a great intereet for him. Hut there was 
nothing like envy at w hat appeared to me so much more desira¬ 
ble a lot ; he seemcil, and indeed he was, perfectly contenled; 
xml a few days after I was told by Miss llarwood ibai he ivas 
4oad.** 

“ And what became of his mother t” asked Amy. 
_n_ 
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** She is living still in the village, and in the same cottage; 
lor although it is almost a hovel, she cannot afford any thtl|| 
more comfortable, and I hardly think she would change it if shn 
could ; for she has often said to me that it was there her husband 
and her child died, and she should* never love any place so well, 
bni you have frequently seen her, my dear; do you not remem¬ 
ber the little thatched cottage next the blacksmith's shop, and the 
old woman we often notice spinning at the door 1” 

“ Oh! yes,” said Amy, “ old widow Watson; but she is very 
cheerful.” 

“ She has the same cause for cheerfulness that her son had,” 
replied Mrs. Herbert. “ But now. Am}, do you understand 
from my story why I said that the mother of the poor little rag¬ 
ged girl we saw just now has probably as great a prospect of 
future happiness as your uncle Harrington ?!’ 

** Yes, mamma, if she has been baptized; but we are not sure 
of that.” 

• “ We may hope that she has been,” replied her mother; “ but 
that which 1 am most desirous you should think of is, not so much 
the case of that poor child as your own. You can have no doubt 
of your baptism, and you may therefore feel quite certain of hav¬ 
ing had a promise made to you ; and when you grow older, and 
begin to know what the troubles of life really are, you will be 
able to appreciate the blessing of having something to hope for 
and expect beyond the pleasures of the world.” 

“ Everybody who is grown up talks of having had a great deal 
of sorrow, mamma,” said Amy; “ and so I suppose it is true : 
and sometimes I feel quite frightened, and I wish I could be al¬ 
ways young; for I am very happy now, and when my cousins 
come, I do not think I shall ever want any thing more.” 

Mrs. Herbert looked rather grave as she answered, I am 
afraid, my dear, that your cousins' arrival may make a great 
change in many of your ideas. They have been brought up very 
differently from you, and you will see them dressed in fine 
clothes, and with servants to wait on them, and carriages to 
drive about in ; and then, perhaps, you will become envious and 
discontented.” 

“ O mamma!” exclaimed Amy, ‘ how can you thii:\Jc so, when 
I shall have you with me !” 

“ I wish I could teach you, my love, how much better it is to 
be the child of God than to be my child,” replied Mrs. Herbert. 
“ I should have no fears for you then ; for you would not care fo' 
the grandeur and riches which you will see your cousins possess 
uid you would always be happy whether I were with you or not.” 

'^Jkamma,” said Amy, “you have often talked lately of my 
tiling without you; but it makes me so very miserable to think 
q{ it, I wish you would not mention it.” 
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** You must not give way to this kind of feeling, my deal 
ehild,” answered her mother, for we must bear whatever God 
thinks hi to appoint. But I canmH talk any more now : you 
bIiuII go into the garden till the carriage is ready, and leave me 
alone, for 1 am sadly lired/^ 

“I do not like to leave you,” said Atny, you h)oh so pale and 
ill ; and you never used to do so. Oh, how I wish—” but hero 
she stopped, fearing lest the mention of her father^s name might 
increase her ntotJier^s grief. 

** You need not be afraid,” replied Mrs* Hetbert, with a half 
smile, though she weli knew what was uppermost in her child’s 
mi Lid ; all that I require is rest and quiet.” 

Amy said no more, but placed a glass of water by her mother’s 
side, and left the nmm. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Herbert closed her eyes, and seem¬ 
ed aa if endeavoring to sleep; but the working of her forehead 
and the pressure of her lips showed that there was no repose of 
the mind. Solitude only brought before her more clearly the im^ 
age of her husband in a distant land—perhaps ill and unhappy, it 
might be dying: but it w'as necessary for her own health and fur 
Amy’s happiness that she should struggle against these Sn^d fore¬ 
bodings ; ajid although a few tears at hrst rolled slowly dowu 
her cheek, and she fell that it was almost impossible to prevent 
herself from giving way to her grief, she did at length succeed 
in turning her mind lu the coiisideratiort of iho watchful provi¬ 
dence and mercy of GckI ; and by the time Amy returned with 
the announcement that the carriage was ready, she had quite re- 
ga i ned h er ira n q u illJ ty * 

Stephen was at the door as they drove off, and bade them good- 
by with a happier look than was his wont; though, w^en Amy 
asked him if be was not delighted at the thought of all the car¬ 
riages and horses he should soon see, he scarcely smiled as 
he anaw'ered, “Ah! yes, Miss Amy,’twill be very fine j but 
there wall bo no oue now to ride the Shellatid pony in the park 
and he turned his head, and walked quickly away. Mrs. 
Bridget’s civilities, now that she knew how much depended on 
Mrs. Herbert’s good opinion, were greater than usual; and many 
were the impes she expressed that every thing had been satis* 
factory in the house, and that dear little Miss Amy had liked the 
cake and strawherries. But Mrs. Herbert was too tired to listen 
long to her speeches, and expressed her approbation in few 
words; and Amy, who liked Stephen a great deal better than 
Bridget, declared that W"is all quite delicious, and then ran al\ai 
the aid steward to say good-by once mure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ There are only six days now, mamma,” said Amy, as she 
sat at work by her mother's side, about a week after their visit 
to Emmerton; only six days, and then my cousins will be 
come ; but they seem dreadfully long; and I have be in thinking, 
too, that perhaps I shall not be liked; and if so, you know all my 
pleasure will be at an end.” 

“ You had not better think any thing about that, my dear,” 
answered Mrs. Herbert; “ it is nearly the certain way of pre¬ 
venting yourself from being agreeable. If you are good-natured 
and sweet-tempered, there is very little doubt of your being 
liked; but if you make any great efforts to please, you will 
probably be led into saying and doing things that are not quite 
natural, and you will at once become disagreeable ; besides, you 
may be tempted to act wrongly in order to suit your cousins' in¬ 
clinations. You know, Amy, we ought to try, not to be liked, 
but to be good.” 

“ But will you just tell me every thing about my cousins, 
mamma, that I may know what to expect 1 There will be Dora, 
and Margaret, and Frank, and Rose ; four of them. Now what 
will Dora be like 1” 

“ I really can tell you very little,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ it 
is a long time since I have seen any of them, and you have heard 
almost as much as I have. Dora, I believe, has been brought 
forward a good deal, and probably, therefore, considers herself 
older than she really is ; she must be more than fourteen, and, 1 
>hould think, would not be so much your companion as Margaret, 
who is a year younger. Frank you will not see a great deal of, 
as he is at school the chief part of the year ; though, perhaps, 
now the difference of his position in the family may make some 
change in his father's plans for him. Little Rose, who is not 
quite six, is the pet of the whole house, and especially doted 
upon by her mother; and this is nearly all the information I can 
give you.” 

“ And will the young lady I have so often heard you speak of 
»jme with them, or will my aunt teach them as you do me 1” 

“ She will come with them, I have no doubt,” replied Mrs 
Herbert; “ for although your aunt objects to a regular governess, 
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tnd has eduDaicd yonr coasins almost entirely berselff yet^ lately 
Miss Mortiiii has assisted her very much in their music ana 
drawing,” 

“ Miss Morton is the daughter of a clergyman tvho lived very 
near Way land, is she not, mamma !” said Amy- 

“ Yea,” answ'ered her mother, “He died auddenly, and his 
wife only survived him about a month, and this poor girl was left 
quite unprovided for. Some of her relations interesied them¬ 
selves for her, and placed her at a very excellent school, where 
she had great advantages, and having a superior talent for music 
and drawing, she made very rapid progress. When she was 
nearly nineteen, she entered your uncle^a family, and has lived 
with them now for two years.’’ 

“Will she he with them always!” asked Amy, “nr will 
she have separate rooms, as 1 have heard most governesses 
have 1” 

“ I believe she has been aeciistomed to have a sitting-room to 
herself,” said Mrs, Herbert; or at least, the schoolroom has 
been considered hers, and she seldom joins the rest of^tho 
party,” 

” Poor thing!” said Amy; “ without any father or mother, it 
must be very sad in the long wdnter evenings,” 

Mrs. Herbert thought the same, but ahe did not wish to ex¬ 
press her opinion; and Amy, having fmtshed her wmrk, was told 
to go and prepare for a walk, her mother being glad to find an 
ei^cLise for breaking off the cunversatLon, and so avoiding any 
further questions- 

The arrival of her brother’s family was, indeed, a subject o^ 
nnxitma cousideration for Mrs, Iferben, It must have a great 
influence on Amy’s mind, either for good or evil; and there was 
much reason to fear that the evil would preponderate, Mr. 
Harrington was a man of high honor and extreme benevolence ; 
but he was constitutionally indolent, and had allowed his wife to 
gaiLL 90 much influence over him, that the management of every 
thing was chiefly in her hands. It certainly might have been in¬ 
trusted to worse, for Mrs. Harrington had good judgment, au- 

f erior sense in all worldly a flairs, and a never-failing activity. 

ler establishment was the best ordered, her dinners 'were tJie 
best d reseed, her farm and dairy were the best supplied of any in 
the county—a',' was in a style of elegance, withoat any preten¬ 
sion or extravagance; but when she attempted to apply her 
9cnse and her activity to the managemetit of her children, she 
failed essentially, for the one thing w'as wanting—^she had no real 
principle of religion. 

She had, it is true, taken care that they should be taught iheic 
•atechrsm almost as toon as they could speak; but she had nevet 
•udeavored to explain lo them Its menuing ; they bad been ac- 
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eoe^oraed to repeat a hasty prayer every morning and evening 
but they had never learned how solemn a duty they were per¬ 
forming ; and every Sunday they had been in the habit of read¬ 
ing a chapter in the Bible, but it was hurried through without 
the smallest thought, partly as a task, and partly as a means oi 
passing away the time. If it had not been for this great de¬ 
ficiency, Mrs. Harrington would have been well calculated for 
the task of education; caring, however, only for accomplish¬ 
ments which might make a show in the world, she considered 
the cultivation of her children's minds a matter of secondary im¬ 
portance ; and although she was desirous they should be clever 
and well read, that they might appear to advantage in society, she 
thought very little of the efiect their studies might have upon 
theii general character. 

From these circumstances, as might easily be supposed, Dora 
and Margaret grew up with all their natural evil inclinations un¬ 
checked, and the good unimproved. Dorans temper, originally 
haughty, had become year by year more overbearing, as she 
fouiiJ that, from her father's rank and fortune, and from being 
herself the eldest daughter of the family, she could exact atten¬ 
tion. not only from her brothers and sisters, but from must of her 
playmates, and all the servants and dependants ; and if occasion¬ 
ally t»he excited her mother's displeasure, when a music lesson 
had Seen particularly bad, or a drawing very carelessly executed, 
hex talents easily enabled her to regain that place in Mrs. Har¬ 
rington's afifection, which depended so much upon external 
superiority. And yet, under good guidance, Dora Harrington 
mig>t have become a very admirable person ; her disposition was 
generous and candid, and her feelings were warm and easily 
excited; but her pride and self-will had hitherto marred every 
bettor quality. 

Margaret was very different: she was more inclined to be 
gentle and yielding, but this rather from indolence than amiabili¬ 
ty ; and her vanity and selfishness rendered her, perhaps, even 
less agreeable than her sister, when she became more intimately 
kno\.'n. There was, indeed, one peculiarity about her, which, on 
a first acquaintance, was very winning—a great desire of gain¬ 
ing the love of others, and for this purpose she would use the 
most affectionate expressions, and profess the greatest interest in 
theu happiness; but her young companions soon found that she 
was seldom willing to make the sacrifice of her own inclinations 
to theirs; and persons who were older and could see deeper into 
her '•haracter, discovered that her love of affection differed but 
jttle from her love of admiration, as she only valued it be- 
sause it gained her attention ; anu the same vanity which made 
hex delight in the praises of her delicate complexion and 
Ihir hair, and bright blue eyes, made her also take pleasure ia 
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mnd has educated your coasina almost entirely herself, yet, lately 
Miss Morton haa assisted her very much in their music au4 
drawing,’* 

** Mias Morton is the daughter of a clergyman who lived very 
near Way land, ia she not, mamma V* said Amy. 

Yes,” answered her mother. ** He died suddenly, and hia 
wife only survived him about a month, and this poor girl w^as lef^ 
quite unprovided for. Some of her relations interested them¬ 
selves for her, and placed her at a very excellent school, where 
she had great advantages, and having a superior talent for music 
and drawing, she made very rapid progress. When she was 
nearly nineteen, she entered your uncle's family, and has lived 
with them now for two years.” 

** Will she be with them always 1” asked Amy, **or will 
flhe have separate rooms, as I have heard most governesses 
have ?” 

I believe she has hcen accustomed to have a sitting-room to 
herself,” said Mrs. Iferbert; ” or at least, the schoolroom baa 
been considered hers, and she seldom joins the rest of the 
parly,” 

“ Poor thing I” said Amy { “ W'ithout any father or mother, it 
mnst be very sad in the long winter evenings.” 

Mrs. Herbert tlmught the same, but she did not wish to ex¬ 
press her opinion ; and Amy, having lintshed her work, was told 
to go and prepare for a walk, her mother being glad to Rod an 
CACuse for breaking off the conversation, and so avoiding any 
further questions. 

The arrival of her brother's family w^as, indeed, a subject of 
anxious consideraiion ftir Mrs. Herbert, It must have a great 
influence on Amy's mind, either for good or evil; and there was 
much reason to fear that the evil would preponderate. Mr, 
Harringiun was a man of high honor and extreme benevolence ; 
but he was conslitiitionally indolent, and had allowed hia wife to 
gain 80 much inflnence over him, that the management of every 
thing was chiefly in her hands. Jt certainly might have l>een in¬ 
trusted to worse, for Mrs. Harrington had good judgment, su¬ 
perior sense in all wmrldly affairs, and a never-failing activity, 
Ifer establishment was the best ordered, her dinners w'cre iJie 
best dressed, her farm and dairy were the best supplied of any in 
the cmmty^—a? was in a style of elegance, without any preten¬ 
sion or extravagance i but when she altempied to apply her 
■eusc and her activity to the managemeut of her children, she 
filled essentially, fur the one thing was wanting—she had no real 
priiieiple of religion. 

She had, it ia true, taken care that they should be taught their 
tatechism almost as toon as they could speak ; but she had novel 
endeavored to explain to them its meaning ; they had been ac- 
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eoe^oraed to repeat a hasty prayer every morning and evening 
but they had never learned how solemn a duty they were per¬ 
forming ; and every Sunday they had been in the habit of read¬ 
ing a chapter in the Bible, but it was hurried through without 
the smallest thought, partly as a task, and partly as a means oi 
passing away the time. If it had not been for this great de¬ 
ficiency, Mrs. Harrington would have been well calculated for 
the task of education ; caring, however, only for accomplish¬ 
ments which might make a show in the world, she considered 
the cultivation of her children's minds a matter of secondary im¬ 
portance ; and although she was desirous they should be clever 
and well read, that they might appear to advantage in society, she 
thought very little of the effect their studies might have upon 
theii general character. 

From these circumstances, as might easily be supposed, Dora 
and Margaret grew up with all their natural evil inclinations un¬ 
checked, and the good unimproved. Dorans temper, originally 
haughty, had become year by year more overbearing, as she 
found that, from her father's rank and fortune, and from being 
hertelf the eldest daughter of the family, she could exact atten¬ 
tion. not only from her brothers and sisters, but from most of her 
playmates, and all the servants and dependants ; and if occasion¬ 
ally fehe excited her mother’s displeasure, when a music lesson 
had Seen particularly bad, or a drawing very carelessly executed, 
hex talents easily enabled her to regain that place in Mrs. Har¬ 
rington’s affection, which depended so much upon external 
superiority. And yet, under good guidance, Dora Harrington 
mig>t have become a very admirable person ; her disposition was 
generous and candid, and her feelings were warm and easily 
excited; but her pride and self-will had hitherto marred every 
bettor quality. 

Margaret was very different: she was more inclined to be 
gentle and yielding, but this rather from indolence than amiabili¬ 
ty ; and her vanity and selfishness rendered her, perhaps, even 
less agreeable than her sister, when she became more intimately 
kno\;n. There was, indeed, one peculiarity about her, which, on 
a fiist acquaintance, was very winning—a great desire of gain¬ 
ing the love of others, and for this purpose she would use the 
most affectionate expressions, and profess the greatest interest in 
then happiness; but her young companions soon found that she 
was seldom willing to make the sacrifice of her own inclinations 
to theirs; and persons who were older and could see deeper into 
her 'character, discovered that her love of affection differed but 
jule from her love of admiration, as she only valued it be¬ 
cause it gained her attention ; anu the same vanity which made 
Imt delight in the praises of her delicate complexion and 
Ihir hair, and bright blue eyes, made her also take pleasure ia 
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knowingf that she wae an object of interest and regard to tliuaa 
arnuiid her. 

Such were probably to be Amy’a cempanions for the next few 
years of her lifet Rose heiog too young to be considered of the 
numher; and it was well for Mrs, Herbert’s happiness that she 
ivas Hi tie aware of their dispositions. Yet she had some fears 
as to the principle on which her nieces had been educated ; and 
she could not but be thankful that she should, as she hoped, be at 
h^ind for at least some lime to come, to watch the effect ot 
the intinmny upon Amy’s mind, and to warn her against any 
evil which might result from it; as she felt that, in the event of 
her owm death and her linsband’a prolonged abseneef it would be 
upiiu her brolher’s family alone that she could depend for friend- 
ship and protection to her almost orphan child. 

Amy herself, with all the thoughtlessness of her age, looked 
forward to nothing but enjoyment; and when the first rays ot 
the sun shiioe ihrongh her window, on the morning of the day 
that w as to hring about her meeting wUh her cousins, and awa¬ 
kened her from her ctuiei sleep and her peaceful dreams, it was 
only to give her the expectations of a yet brighter reality. For 
the next hour she lay awake, imagining the grandeur of Emmet' 
ton Hall in its beet furniture, the delight of driving in her 
uncle’s carriage, and the probability that she might have beauti 
fill presents made her—new books, or a watch, or a pony, or, 
what would be still better, a pony-chaise for her mamma, now 
that she was unable to tvalk far. She even went on fo count 
up the hooks she should wish for, and to settle the color of tne 
pony, not doubting that her uncle would he willing to give her 
every thing j for she had alwavs been told he was very kind, and 
a person who could live at flminerton, she was sura, must be 
able to purchase whatever he desired. 

O mamma I lam so happy I” was her first exclamation, as she 
seated herself at the breakfast-table. Do eee whal a heauliful 
day it b j and 1 have been awake so long this morning, thinking 
over whal we shall do in the afiernoon. I am sure you must ho 
happy too*” 

“ ila[ipy to see you so, my love,” said Mrs. Herbert, as she 
kissed her. 

But why not happy in yonrself, mamma ; are you ill 1” and 
the looked at Mrs. Herbert anxiously; then suddenly becoming 
grave, she said* “ Dear mammn, it was very wrong in me, but 1 
did not think about poor Edward ” 

It was very natural, ray dear, and you need not he distressed 
liecanse yoti cannot feel for him as 1 fio, who kraw him when hs 
was a healthy merry child, the delight of every one.” 

” Then there is no harm in being happy I” said Amy ; ** but J 
Will try to he so 'lO myself, lliough 1 should Uko you to smile too ; 
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Dot. perhaps you 'will when you see them quite settled at Emmer* 
ton. 

‘M hope every one will be reconciled to the loss in time,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Herbert; ** and perhaps, Amy, it will be a greater 
pleasure to me, by-and-by, to know that your uncle is so near than 
it will be to you.” 

O mamma! how can that be 1 you know you are so much 
older; and you always tell me that grown-up people do not enjoy 
thin^ so much as children.” 

But supposing, my dear, that your cousins being at Emmer- 
ton should make you envious and discontented with your own 
home, you would not be happy then 1” 

For a few moments Amy did not speak; a grave expression 
came over her face; and allowing her breakfast to remain un¬ 
touched, she sat apparently deep in thought. At last she said, 
Mamma, people must be very unhappy when they are envious.” 

“.Yes, indeed they must,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “for they 
are always longing for things which God has not chosen to give 
them, and are unthankful for those which they possess; be¬ 
sides, they often dislike the persons whom they fancy more 
blessed than themselves.” 

“And should you love me, mamma, if I were envious?” 
continued Amy, looking intently at her mother as she spoke. 

“ It would be a dreadful thing indeed, my love, which would 
prevent me from loving you; but I should be very, very sorry to 
see you so.** 

Again Amy was silent, and began eating her breakfast hastily; 
but it seemed an effort, and Mrs. Herbert presently saw that the 
tears were fast rolling down her cheeks. 

** Amy, my dear child, what is the matter ?** she exclaimed. 

Amy tried to answer, but her voice failed her; and rising from 
her seat, she hid her face on her mother’s neck, and then said, in 
a low tone, “mamma, 1 know 1 have been envious.” . 

“ If you have, my dear, you are, I am sure, very sorry for it 
now; and you must not vex yourself too much when you discover 
you have a fault, since you know that, if you pray to God, he wif 
forgive you, and help you to overcome it.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Amy, “ I did not think it was envy till 
just now. It was the other evening when we came back from 
Emnierton, and I was fancying how beautiful the house would be 
when it was all furnished, and how I should like to live there ; 
und then, when we got near home, I did not like the cottage as much 
as 1 used to do, it appeared so small; and I began to think 1 
should be happier if 1 were one of my cousins, and had a carriage, 
and horses and servants. But O, mamma! it was very wicked” 
•-onl here Amy’s tears again fell fast—“ for I forgot that I hid 
CTKl,** 
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“ The feeling’ waa very naturilj” said Mrs. Herbert, ** Ihengb 
1 will not say jt was rjg^ht, I have often been afraid lest seeing 
your nearest relations so much richer I ban yourself might make 
you uncomfortable; but you know 1 told you before, that God 
sends 10 each of ua some particular trial or tempiation, to prove 
whether w *0 will love and serve Him, or give way to our own 
evil inclinations; and this will probably be yours through the 
greater part of your life. But when the feeling of envy arises in 
your heart, will you, my darling Amy, pray to God to help you, 
and leach you to remember that at your baptise y^ou received 
the promise of infinitely greater happiness and g ory than any 
which this world can give I And now you must finish your 
breakfast, or you will make yourself quite Jl and unfit for the 
day’s pleasure ; and, after our reading and yt ur morning lessons, 
we will have a very early dinner, so that we may have time to 
call at Col worth parsonage before we go to Emmerton. Mrs. 
^aville has sent me word that the story the poor girt told us the 
Other evening is quite true, and 1 should like to inquire how her 
mother is*’’ 

Amy reseated herself at the breakfasMable ; hut she could not 
easily recover her spirits, and, during the w hole morning, there 
was a grave tone in her voice, and a slight inelaneholy in her 
countenance, which only disappeared when Mr. Wahon's carriage 
came to the duor at two o’cloek, and she found herself actually on 
the road tu Emmerton, to receive her cousins. The increased 
distance by Col worth was about two miles, and, at another time, 
it would have added to her enjoyment to go by a new road ; hut 
every moment's unnecessary delay now made her feel impatient, 
and she was only quieted by her mamma’s reminding her that her 
uncle could not possibly arrive before half past four ur five o’clock, 
and therefore it would be a pleasant way of spending the inter¬ 
vening time, ** Besides,” said Mrs. Herbert, ** we must not for¬ 
get others, Amy, because we are happy ourselves; perhaps we 
may be of use to the poor woman.” Amy sighed, and wished she 
could be like her mother, and never forget what was right, and 
the eonaciousness of one fault brought back the remembrance of 
anutiier, and with it the morning’s conversation; and this, again, 
reminded her of their last evening at Emmerton, and her mamma’s 
story, till her mind became so occupied that she forgot the novel- 
tv of the road, and her impatience to be at the end of her journey; 
and when the carriage stopped at the gate at Colwonh, she was 
thinking of what Mrs* Herbert had said abutit her uncle Harring¬ 
ton and the poor woman having the same prospect for the future, 
and wondering whether they either of them thought of it os her 
matmiia seemed to do, 

Mrs. Savilb ivas almost a stranger to Amy; but her kind 
man net quickly made her feel at ease, and she bccamo much ia- 
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fterested in the account that was given of the poor woman's suf 
ferings and the dutiful affection shown by her eldest girl. 

Is it the one, mamma, whom we saw at Emmerton V' whisper¬ 
ed Amy. 

Yes," replied Mrs. Saville, who had overheard the question : 
**8he came home that evening almost happy, notwithstanding her 
mother's poverty and illness; for it had been the iirst time she 
had ever been obliged to beg, and she had begun to despair of 
getting any thing, when your mamma was so good to her. 1 learned 
the whole story when she brought me the note, and scolded her 
a little for not coming to me at once ; but we nad none something 
for her before, and she did not like to ask again. 1 cannot 
think,” she continued, turning to Mrs. Herbert, “ what the 
children will do, for the mother is rapidly sinking in a decline; 
and she tells me they have no near relation, excepting a grand¬ 
mother, who is old and in want.” 

“ How far off is their parish ?” asked Mrs. Herbert. 

“ About ten miles: it is impossible to think of their being moved 
now, for the poor woman can scarcely live more than a few days 
longer ; yet the eldest girl seems to have no notion of her danger, 
and 1 dread the consequences of telling her, she is so fond of 
her mother.” 

“ I should like to go to the cottage, if it is near,” said Mrs. 
Herbert; “ or, at least, I should be glad to see the girl, for I 
suppose her mother had better not be disturbed.” 

“ It will be very easy, if you desire it,” replied Mrs. Saville, 
“ for the children are kept in a separate room. I should wish 
you to see the woman herself, if she were equal to the sight of a 
stranger, for I am sure you would be pleased with her content¬ 
ment and resignation.” 

“ May I go too 1” asked Amy, when Mrs. Saville left the 
30om. 

Mrs. Herbert thought for a moment, and then replied, “ You 
may, my dear, if you are willing to assist in helping these poor 
people; I mean by working for them, or doing any thing else 
which may he in your power ; but it never does any one good to 
go and see people who are suffering merely from curiosity.” 

“ I think, mamma,” said Amy, “ I should be very willing to do 
something for them, if you would tell me what it should be.” 

“ We must see them before we are able to decide,” replied 
Mrs. Herbert; “ but we shall soon know, for here is Mrs. Saville 
ready for her walk.” 

The cottage was but a short distance from the parsonage, and 
on the road to Emmerton, and the carriage was ordered to meet 
;hem there, that Mrs. Herbert might be spared any unnecessary 
&tigue. Cottage it could not well be called, for it was little more 
•han a hovel, divided into two parts ; but it war the only one va- 
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cant in the neighborhood, and the poor woman had gladly ^Tailed 
herself of any shelter when she became so ill; and though Mrs 
Saville's kindness had made il assume a more cotnfortable ap 
pearance than it had dona at hrst, il was siil) very destltote ot 
furniture, and, to Amy’s eyes, seemed the picture of wretched* 
ness. The eldest girl was attending to her mother, and the five 
younger ones playing before the door. At the appearance of the 
strangers, they all rushed into the house; but Mrs. Savilta w^as 
an old friend; and, at her order, Amy’s former acquaintance, 
Susan Reynolds, was called in. At first, Amy scarcely knew 
her again, she was so mneh neater than when she had seen her 
that evening at Emmerton ; but she soon remembered her face, 
and the frightened manner which she still retained, 

Mrs, Herbert made many inquiries as to the state of the family 
—who were ihoir relations, what they intended to do, and whether 
any of them had ever been to school; and the girl showed by 
her answers that she had no idea her mother’s danger. When 
she got well, she said they should all go home, and live with 
grandmother, and go to sohool. She had learned to read and 
write herself; but the little ones never had, only sometimes she 
had tried to teach them ; but now her whole time was taken op 
in nursing, and it was all she could do to keep them out of mis¬ 
chief and mend their clothes, 

Amy looked with a wondering eye upon the poor girl as she 
gave this account of herself, and thought how irapossible it would 
be for her to do as muah; and yet there seemed to be but a slight 
deference in their ages, and the advantages of health and strength 
were all on her side. Mrs. Herbert also remarked Susan’a sickly 
countenanae, and asked some queetionB as to her general health, 
but she could get very little information. Susan’s care was en¬ 
tirely given to others, and she thought hut little of her own feel¬ 
ings, At times, she said, she w^as very tired, and she did not 
sleep well at night; but then the baby often cried, and she was 
anxious about her mother, and so it was very natural. Again 
Amy felt surprised as she remembered her comfortable bod, and 
lier quiet sleep, and her mamma’s watchfulness on the slightest 
appearance of illneBs, 

*'■ Does it not make you very unhappy,” she asked, to see youi 
mother suffer so much i” 

Yes, Miss,” replied the girl; but then, I think of the timi 
when she will get well,” 

“Blit snpiKisingshe shoold never get well,” continued Amy. 

Poor Busan started, as if the idea had never entered her heai 
before; her eyes filled with tears, and, after a great struggle, 
c^he said, in a broken voice, “ Mother hopes to go to heaven.” At 
ebe spoke, Mrs. Herbert looked at her child, and Amy knew whal 
Iht took meant; for it reminded her of the conversation at Em 
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merton, and she understood how true her mammals words on that 
evening had been; for her uncle Harrington, with all his riches, 
could not expect a greater comfort than this for his deathbed. 
Conscious, however, that she had been the cause of a great deal 
of pain, her chief desire now was to make some amends ; and, as 
they were about to go away, she whispered to her mamma, “ I 
should like so much to do something for her.’’ 

“ I will ask what would be most useful.” replied Mrs. Herbert. 
“ This young lady,” she added, turning to Susan, “ wishes to make 
something which may be of service to you. Should you like it 
to be a frock for yourself, or for one of the children 

“ For Bessy, ma’am, if you please,” said Susan ; “ her frock 
is all in rags, and it was quite old when she first had it.” Bessy, 
who had run into the road to avoid the strangers, was summoned, 
and her measure properly taken; and Mrs. Herbert, slipping a 
shilling into Susan’s hand, and telling her she should have the 
frock in a few days, left the cottage, followed by Mrs. Saville and 
Amy. Mrs. Saville promised to send word if any plan were pro¬ 
posed which could be a comfort to the poor woman or an assist¬ 
ance to her children, and then, wishing her good-morning, Mrs. 
Herbert and Amy stepped into the carriage, and were once more 
on their way to Emmerton. 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Herbert, finding that Amy made 
no observation on what had passed, are you sorry that you went 
with me!” 

“ Oh, no ! mamma,” exclaimed Amy; “ but I am sorry that 1 
said any thing to Susan about her mother not getting well. 1 
am afraid I made her very miserable ” 

“ It was thoughtless, my dear,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ not 
but that it is quite necessary that Susan should be prepared ; but 
then it would have been better for Mrs. Saville to break it to her 
gently. These things happen to us all, from our not remember¬ 
ing, when we talk to people, to put ourselves in their situation. 
You would not have said it if you had called to mind what youi 
own feelings would be in a similar case.” 

“ But, mamma, it is impossible to be always on the watch.” 

** It is very difficult, but not impossible,” said Mrs. Herbert: 
** habit will do wonders ; and the earlier we begin thinking about 
other persons’ feelings, the more easy it will be to us to do so 
always; and I wish you particularly to be careful now, my love, 
because you will probably be thrown much more among strangers 
than you have been; and half the quarrels and uncomfortable 
feelings that we find in society arise from some little awkward¬ 
ness or thoughtlessness in speech, without any offence being ;r>> 
tended. Though you are so young, Amy, you may soon ledm, 
by a little observation, what things are likely to pain people and 
what are not.” 
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“ Bui,” sail! Amy, ** I thought it was always necessary tt 
speak the trulb.” 

** Yes,” replied her mother ; “it certainly is quite necessary 
whenever yua are called upon to do it; for instance, if you hud 
been asked whether yim thought it likely lim Mrs. Reynolds 
would get well, it would have been quite right in you lo say no, 
because you had heard so from Mrs. Savtlle; but there tvaa im 
occasion for you to make the observation of your own accord.” 

“ 1 think 1 know w'hat you mean, mamma,” said Amy, “ but 
will you tell me one thing more ! Why did you say it would do 
me no good see the poor woman, if 1 did nol mean to help 
her I 1 am sure, whether 1 could have done any thing or nol, 1 
should have been very sorry for her.*^ 

“ 1 should like to give a long answer to your question, c^y 
dear/* answered Mrs, Herbert; “but here we are at the lodge 
gate, I here is Stephen ready to welcome us, so we must 
leave it till another time.” 

How quickly we have come !** exclaimed Amy. Do, mam¬ 
ma, let me get out and walk up to the house with Stephen ; 1 
want to hear w^hat he says, and whether he is as impatient as 1 
am,” 

But it was only the quick glance of the eye that betrayed Ste- 

i iher/s impatience as he turned to look up the road by w'hioh Mr. 
larrington^s carriage was expected to arrive. He seemed even 
little inclined fur conversation, though Amy did her best to draw 
him out, as she one moment walked quietly by his side, then ran 
joyously before him, and then suddenly stopped to ask him some 
questions about the preparations that iiad been mode. His dross, 
too, was different from what it usually had been, excepting when 
be appeared at church on a Sunday. And Amy saw the black 
crape round his hat, which told that he, like her mamma, could 
not feel unmixed pleasure in the return of his master's famitv to 
their former home. 


(IHAPTER IV 

As they entered the house, Amy's quick eye soon discovered 
the changes that had taken place since she was last there. A 
detachment of servants and a large quantity of furniture had ar¬ 
rived three days before ; and Mrs. Bridget was now in all her 
glory, putting the finishing stroke to every thing, moving tablet 
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ftnd chairs to suit her own taste, carefully effacing every symp¬ 
tom of dust, and ordering servants in all directions, partly be^ 
cause she thought they might as well be actively employed, and 
partly because she felt it was so grand to command tall men in 
livery. Her smart silk gown seemed to Amy’s ears to rustle 
more audibly than ever as she met her in the hall, and there was 
a greater profusion of frills and ribands about her wide-spreading 
cap, and, above all, a mixture of importance and bustle in her 
step, which, with the shrill voice and upturned nose and chin, 
showed that she felt herself for the time the superior of every 
one about her. Nevertheless, she received Amy most gracious¬ 
ly, told her th&t she had persuaded Mrs. Herbert to rest in the 
great drawing-room, and endeavored to induce her to do the 
same ; but this was quite contrary to Amy’s inclinations, and the 
moment she could escape from Mrs. Bridget’s line words, she 
ran off to see that her mamma was comfortable, and the next 
minute her light step was heard as she danced along the galle¬ 
ries, exploring every room, new and old, to see what alterations 
were made in them. This was not quite according to Bridget’s 
notions of propriety, and she muttered to herself that it w^ould 
not do—by-and-by. Miss Amy would find out that the house was 
not hers ; but her partiality got the better of her dignity, and Amy 
continued the search, till, having satisfied her curiosity, she sta¬ 
tioned herself half way between the lodge and the house to watch 
for the carriage. Every moment seemed now an age, but she 
was not long kept in suspense ; after about ten minutes the 
rumbling of wheels was distinctly heard, and almost immediately 
afterwards the gates were thrown open, and a carriage and four 
drove rapidly down the avenue. Amy’s heart beat quickly ; she 
stood for a few moments looking at it, and then, half frightened 
as it came nearer and nearer, she ran at full speed towards the 
house, that she might be the first to give the joyful intelligence 
to her mother. But Mrs. Herbert’s anxious ear had already 
caught the sound, and she w'as standing on the steps when her 
child flew to her almost breathless. Even in that moment of 
excitement, Amy could not help noticing the deadly paleness of 
her mother’s face ; but there was now no time for words; the 
carriage stopped at the door, and Mrs. Herbert, making a great 
effort to command her feelings, with a firm voice welcomed her 
brother and his family to Emmerton. Amy shrank behind her 
mamma, with but one wish, to avoid being observed by the tall, 
grave gentleman, whom she thought she never could call uncle; 
and Mrs. Herbert, considering only her brother’s painful feel¬ 
ings, suffered him to pass with but very few words. Mrs. Har¬ 
rington followed, and Amy scarcely remarked w'hat her aunt was 
Uke, her whole mind being occupied with wondering whether the 
'WO fashionable-looking young ladies, who remained in the car- 
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riage searching for their baekets and books, could puesibly hk 
lier.owo cousin a. 

Which is Dora, mamma t** she whispered. 

But Mrs. Herbert moved forward, as her nieces ran up the 
steps, saying, “Your mamma nus left me to introduce myself, 
my dear girls, I can hardly imagine you liave any remembrance 
of your aunt Herbert and your cousm Amy, 1 suppose 1 shall 
not be mistaken in calling you Dora/* she added, as she kissed 
the one who, from her height and general appearance, was evi- 
deiuly the eldest, 

Amy's first curiosity was thus set at rest, but in its stead she 
tvas seized with an overpowering *eeling of shyness. Dora 
seemed almost as awful a person aa tier papa, whom she very 
much resembled. There was the same high forehead, dark eye, 
rather large nose, and haughty curl of the lip ; and her height, 
which was unusual at her age, gave iha idea of being at least 
two years older than she really was ; and Amy turned to Marga¬ 
ret, in despair of finding any thing like a companion ; but Mar* 
garei had a much younger face, and slighter figure, though she 
also w as tall, and if her dress and manner bad been less like 
those of a grown-up person, Amy might, perliaps, have felt more 
comfortable. 

“ You are quite right, aunt,” said Dora, in a shaTp, loud Toice, 
which sounded disagreeably in Amy^s ear, after the gentle tones 
to which she had listened from her infancy. 1 am Dora, and 
this is Margaret, and there is Little Rose behind.” 

** 1 begin to think,” said Mrs, Herbert, ** that atler all Ross 
will be Amy’s best playfellow; w'e were neither of us quite pre¬ 
pared for any thing so toll and womanly, and Amy is such a liny 
child, you will think her more iit for tiie nursery thau the school¬ 
room, 1 suspect.^^ 

** Is this Amyl” said Dora, giving her first a patronising lap 
on the shoulder, and then a hasty kiss; “ I dare say we shall 
he very good friends,” and without another word site ran into 
the house. 

1 am sure w-^e shall,’^ said Margaret, in a more affectionate 
lone, and Amy, who had been chilled by Dora’s manner, returned 
her embrace most cordially. 

1 must give Uttle Hose a kiss before we go into the drawing- 
room,” said Mrs. Herbert, and perhaps, Margaret, you will in¬ 
troduce me to Miss Morton.” 

Margaret stared, as if she did not quite understand her aiinl’s 
meaning. Oh !” she said, ** there is no occasion for that, we 
^cver do it with her; but* to be sure,” she continued, seeing that 
Mrs. Herbert looked grave, if you like it. Simmons, help Miss 
Morion down.” 

The footman moved forward a few steps, UHed little Ron 
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from the carriage, and then held out his hand to Miss Morton* 
who was seated by the side of the lady's maid. 

“ Which is Miss Murton 1” asked Mrs. Herbert, in a low voice, 
much puzzled between two silk gowns, two silk bonnets, and two 
lace veils. 

“ Well, that is amusing!” exclaimed Margaret, pertly, and 
bnrsting into a short, conceited laugh. Certainly, Morris is 
the nicest-looking of the two. Morris, my aunt did not kno\i 
you and Emily Morton apart." 

Amy felt very uncomfortable at this speech, though she scarce¬ 
ly knew why; and even Margaret, when the words were uttered, 
seemed conscious they were wrong; for with a heightened color, 
and without waiting to introduce Mrs. Herbert, she seized Amy's 
hand, and turned quickly away. 

“ Miss Morton will, 1 am sure, willingly pardon a mistake 
which only distance could have caused," said Mrs. Herbert, as 
she looked with interest at the delicate features and sweet ex¬ 
pression of the peculiarly ladylike young girl whose face had be¬ 
come like crimson on hearing Margaret's thoughtless speech. 

1 ought to know you, for I well remember seeing you some 
years ago, when I was staying with my brother at Wayland 
Court; but you were then such a child, that 1 confess I find a 
considerable alteration." 

The answer to this was given in a low, hurried tone; for 
Emily Morton had lately been so little accustomed to civility, 
that it confused her almost as much as neglect. She seemed 
only anxious to divert Mrs. Herbert's attention from herself to 
little Rose as soon as possible ; and whispering to the child to go 
with her aunt into the drawing-room, she herself followed the 
lady's maid in a diflferent direction. Amy was by this time rather 
more at her ease; and when Mrs. Herbert entered, she was 
standing by her uncle, and had found courage to say a few words. 
Mrs. Harrington was leaning back on the sofa, taking but slight 
notice of any thing ; and Dora and Margaret were examining the 
furniture, and making remarks which were far from pleasing to 
Amy's ears. The room w'as so dark, and the windows were so 
deep, and the furniture was so very old-fashioned, they were 
quite sure they never could be happy in such a strange place : 
and after the first observations about the journey were over, Amy 
began to feel still more uncomfortable; for she fancied that her 
mamma wished her to be away, that she might talk to her uncle 
and aunt, and yet her cousins showed no intention of leaving th*e 
room. At last, surprised at her own boldness, she w'hispered to 
Dora, who was standing next her, Should you not like to see 
the house up stairs V' 

Dora turned sharply round, and Amy could not quite undez* 
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Stand the tone of her voice, as she said, I suppose yea wish i* 
do the honors t” 

“ Amy, my love,^’ said Mrs. Herbert, w'bo had overboard the 
question and answer, “ you must recollect that your cousins are 
at home ; they will go up stairs when they please.’* 

Poor Amy lelt puzzled and vexed ; she had meant no harm, 
and yet both her mamma and Dora seemed annoyed. She did not, 
however, venture lo say any thing farther, and was quite re¬ 
lieved when Mr. Harrington remarked that it Avas a good notion, 
the girls had better go and choose their rooms at once, and set- 
lie themselves a little ; and by that time they would be ready, 
r^erhapa, for their tea, as they had all dined on the road quite 
early. 

Amy hung hack, afraid of again doing something which her 
cousin might not like ; bvit Margaret called to her to follow them, 
and in a few moments she had forgotten her discomfort in the 
pleasure of shosving the different apartments, and poiniing oni 
all their several advantages. But Dora arid Margaret were very 
di^cult to please : one room was too small, another too large ; 
one looked out at the back, and another at the side ; one was too 
near the drawing*rocmi, and another too far off. Still, Arny did 
not eare ■ for she had determined in her own mind that they 
would decide upon the bedroom oriel, which was just over the 
old schoolroom. 

it Well! this really does seem as if it would do,’* said Mar* 
garet, as they entered. “ Do look, Dora ^ it is the prettiest room 
in the whole house, and has the prettiest view, too, and the dress¬ 
ing-room is so large and nice,** 

** 1 care very little which room I have,** said Dora, who w'as 
looking grave and unhappy, The house is so sad and melan¬ 
choly, it is all much the same; we shall never he happy here.** 
Not happy !** said Amy. ** Oh yes I by*-aiid*by you will; it 
never seems gloomy to me.** 

** That is because you have always been accustomed to it,** re¬ 
plied Dora; ^*jf you had seen VYayland Court, you would think 
nothing of this.** 

** Dora is determined not lo be happy,** said Margaret: and 
then elie added, in a whisper to Amy, ^he was so very fond ul 
poor Edward/* 

Dora evidently heard the words, for the tears rushed to her 
eyes, and she bit her lip and began wmlking about examining the 
pictures : but the painting which hung over the mantelpiece quite 
iiveruame all attempt at composure. It was the picture of Mr« 
llarriiigtoifa grandfather, taken when a hoy. He was repre* 
smiled riding in the park on a spirited pony, and both Dora aud 
Margaret saw in a moment the likeness to their brother. It was 
cot natural for Dora lo give way lo any display of feeling ; b»if 
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she had suffered very much during her brother’s illness, and this 
with her regret at leaving Way land, the fatigue of the journey 
and what she considered to be the gloom of the house, entire!) 
overpowered her; and Amy, who had never been accustomed to 
the sight of any grief, except her mamma’s quiet tears, became 
frightened. Margaret, too, seemed astonished, but neither said 
nor did any thing to assist or comfort her sister; and Amv, hav¬ 
ing exhausted all the kind expressions she could think of, at last 
remembered Mrs. Herbert’s infallible remedy of a glass of water, 
which soon enabled Dora, in some degree, to recover herself. At 
first she took but little notice of Amy, who stood by her side, 
begging her to try and be happy; in fact, like many other proud 
persons, she felt annoyed that she had given way so much before 
a mere child, as she considered her cousin to be; but there was 
no withstanding the winning tones of Amy’s voice, and the per- 
tect sincerity of her manner; and when, at last, she became si¬ 
lent, and seemed almost as unhappy as herself, Dora’s haughti¬ 
ness was quite subdued, and she exclaimed, must love you, 
Amy; for no one else would care whether I were miserable or 
not.” 

Amy was surprised at the idea of any person’s seeing others 
suffer and not feeling for them ; but, rejoicing in the success of 
her efforts, she now tried to divert Dora’s attention by talking of 
the conveniences of the room and the view from the window. It 
was, at length, quite decided that they should occupy it, and the 
bell was forthwith rung to summon Morris. But the summons 
was given in vain; no Morris appeared. Again and again the 
rope was pulled, but no footsteps were heard in answer. Dora 
became irritated and Margaret fretful; and, after a considerable 
delay, Amy proposed that, as she knew the way to the house¬ 
keeper’s room, she should try and find out Morris, who was very 
probably there. The thought of the strange servants was cer¬ 
tainly alarming ; but then her cousins were in distress, and she 
could help them; and, overcoming her timidity, she set off on 
what appeared to her quite an expedition. Boldly and quickly 
she threaded her way tfirough the dark, winding passages, every 
turn of which had been familiar to her from her childhood. But 
when she stopped at the head of the back staircase, and listened 
to the hubbub of voices in the servants’ hall, her first fears re¬ 
turned. Even Bridget’s shrill tones were drowned in the med¬ 
ley of sound, and Amy looked in vain, in the hope of seeing her 
cross the passage. After a few moments, however, she feb in¬ 
clined to laugh at her own shyness, and ran quickly down, deter¬ 
mining to inquire for Morris of the first person she met. The 
servants were rushing to and fro, in every direction, in all the 
important bustle of a first arrival, and one or two pushed by w'ilh- 
Odt taking any notice of her; but Amy, having resolved not to be 
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dautiled, still went oa; anil, as a door suddenly openedi imme^ 
dialely al her side, end a tall fenmia servant, (as she imagined J 
dressed in deep moiirnuiE?, entered the passage, she turned ea-- 
gerly to her, pulled her guwu, ami begged to know where Morris 
was to be found* To her extreme cousiernaUon, her aunt^s voice 
answered quickly and angrily, 

“ Who is this T Amy here ! how very improper, among all the 
servants I Why did yon not ring the bell, child ! Go away this 
nioment.’^ 

Amyl’s first impnlae was to obey as fast as possible; but she 
knew she was doing no harm ; and a few wmds, which her fright, 
however, made it dtfiiault to utter, soon explained to Mrs- ltar« 
tington the cause of her appearance there. Morris was instantly 
summoned, and Amy re turned to her cousins to recount her ad¬ 
venture* 

You don^t mean to say mamma saw you among all the ser¬ 
vants exclaimed Margaret, “ Well! I would not have beea 
you for something; it is just the very thing she most objects to, 
I have heard her lecture by the hour about it; wo have never 
been allowed to go within a mile of the kitchen ; and even little 
Rose, though she is such a baby, is kept jnsi as strict,” 

Well, but,^* said Amy, why did you let me go if you knew 
my auut w^ould object 

“ Oh r* said Margaret, “ you offered, and I thought mamma 
was safe in the drawing-room.” 

‘‘And we wanted Morris,” interrupted Dora* I hate false 
excuses,” 

Amy felt rather angry, and thought she should not have done 
ihe same by them ; but every thing this evening was so very 
new and strange, that she kept all her feelings to herself for the 
present, to be talked over wdth her mamma w^hen they gut 
home. 

“ Out were you not very much frightened V' continued Mur- 
garct, What did you say when mamma spoke to you V* 

“ I was ffighteneu just at first,” replied Amy ; ** hut* then, I 
knew 1 was not doing any thing wrong, and so I did not really 
care*’* 

“ Well, if you are pot the boldest little thing I ever met with*” 
said Margaret; ” even Bora would have cared, if she had been 
you,” 

” It is no use to say any more,” exclaimed Dora, in rather an 
irritated voice, for sbe prided herself upon caring for nobi>dy j 
‘‘ tve must leave ofi* talking now, and proceed to work. 1 am 
resolved lo have all my things unpacked and settled to-night; so 
t shall choose iny drawers and closets, and say where I wiilhsvt 
them put, and then Morris may as well begin.” 

‘‘ But it is so late, said poor Morris, who was quire cx 
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hausted with the packing of the previous night and the fatigue of 
the long day's journey; and yours and Miss Margaret's things 
are mixed, many of them." 

Dora colored, and said, angrily,You forget yo/irself, Mor¬ 
ris ; I have told you that I choose to have my boxes unpacked 
to-night.” 

Amy longed to petition for a little mercy; but she was begin 
ning to learn not to interfere where she had no power, and Dora 
immediately walked round the room to examine drawers and 
closets, and to give directions, while Morris stood by, the picture 
of despairing fatigue. Margaret was too indolent to give herself 
much trouble about the matter, and Amy was rather astonished to 
see that Dora did not consult her in the least. She chose the 
best of every thing for herself; and when Morris innuired what 
Miss Margaret wished to have done, the only answer she could 
get was, that it did not signify; at any rate, to-morrow would be 
)uite soon enough to settle, for she was ikr too tired to think 
tbout it now; and Morris, thankful for even a partial respite, 
asked for no more orders, but hastened away to make the proper 
selection of trunks and imperials. Dora and Margaret then ar¬ 
ranged their dress and went down stairs to tea, followed by Amy, 
who felt alarmed as she thought of encountering her aunt's eye 
after her misdemeanor. Mrs. Harrington, however, took but 
little notice of her; she had in some degree recovered her ener¬ 
gy, and was able to exert herself at the tea-table; and, as what¬ 
ever she did always occupied her whole attention, she seemed to 
be quite engrossed in cups and saucers, milk and cream; and 
Amy placed herself at the farthest distance from her, taking care 
to have the urn between them, and reserving a place at her side 
for her mamma, who was standing at the window, talking in a 
low voice to Mr. Harrington. But when the labor of tea-making 
was over, Mrs. Harrington was able to think of other things, and 
her rirst inquiry was, what the girls thought of their rooms, and 
why tney had bren obliged to send Amy into the servants' hall. 

“I suppose there is no bell, mamma,” said Dora; “for we 
rang a great many times, but no one came.” 

“ Where was Miss Morton ?” said Mrs. Harrington; “ she 
ought to have been with you; it would not signify her going 
among the servants, but it was highly improper for your cousin.” 

“ Emily Morton always thinks she has enough to do to take 
care of herseit;” said Margaret; “ she is not over-fond of help- 
mg any one.” 

This struck Amy as very unjust; for Miss Morton had not 
been told where they were, and, of course, was not to blame 
She was not awaie that it was usual with Mrs. Harrington to put 
■pon Miss Morton every thing that went wrong, and that she was 
fiqiected to be at havd to assist Dora and lV[argaret on all occa« 
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sions, no one considering, for an instant, whether the expectation 
were reasonable or unreasonable. 

Bnt, mamma,” said Dora^ 1 must tell you that Emily did 
not krjuw we were gone to our roorosi so ^ve ought nut to find 
fault with her,” 

“ But 1 do find fault with her, T>ora,” replied Mrs. Harrington ; 
“ she knows very well w^hat is expected of her, and she ought to 
have inquired whether she could be of any use to you.^' 

Blit, mamma—” persisted Dora. 

“ 1 will not hear any buts, Dora: I must be the best judge of 
W'hat Mias Mottou^s duties are ; you are not generally so apt to 
take her part.” 

“ Only i hate injostiee,” mattered Dora, in a sulky tone. 

“And 1 can’t bear Emily Morton,” whispered Margaret, who 
was sitting next Amy. 

“ Can’t hear her 1” exclaimed Amy. 

“Hush! hush I” said Margaret; “ 1 don’t want erery one to 
hear." 

Amy would have repeated her exclamatiun in a lower voice; 
but Mrs. Herbert now approoclied the tea-table, and began ask¬ 
ing questions of her nieces, and trying as much as possible to 
make herself at home with them. Dora’s answers were raihei 
pert, and Margaret’s rather affected; but neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Harrington checked them in the least, and Amy felt annoyed at 
hearing them apeak lo her mamma almost as familiarly as if she 
had been of I heir own age. She herself sat perfectly silent, too 
much in awe ofher aunt’s grave looks to venture an observatioti, 
end quite amused wdlh watching what passed, and remarking to 
herself upon the magnificence of tlie silver tea-urn and its ap¬ 
pendages, and the profusion of things with which the table was 
covered, so different from what she w^as accustomed to see at the 
cottage. She was not sorryf however, when her mamma pro* 
p(>sed ordering the carriage, for the novelty of every thing 
did not quite make np for the restraint she was under. She 
was afraid not only of her uncle and aunt, but even of the 
foutnien w'hen iliey came near, and she anxiously observed 
Dora and Margaret, thinking she could not do wrong in imitating 
them. 

“ We shall see you to-morrow at the cottage, 1 hope," said 
Mrs. Herbert lo her brother, w hen the carriage was announced. 

Mrs. Harrington answered for him in a short, ungracious man¬ 
ner : “1 don’t know, indeed, there will be so much to airunge ; 
perhaps the girls may manage it; but Mr. Harrington’s time and 
mine will be cumpletely occupied,” 

“ 1 shall come and see yon as soon as possible, you may bo 
quite sure,” said Mr. Harrington ; “ it is too great a pleasure ta 
talk over every thing with you for ire not to seize all opporMfuj 
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ties of doing so, though, perhaps, to-morrow, as Charlotte sayik 
I may be very busy.” 

“ Then we will expect the girls alone,” replied Mrs, Herbert. 
“ Amy is longing to do the honors of the cottage ; and if they 
come about one o'clock, they can have their luncheon with ns.'' 
Amy added her entreaties, and Margaret, with a great many 
kisses, declared it would be the thing of all others she should 
most enjoy ; while Dora simply said ** Good-night,” and express 
ed no pleasure about the matter. When Amy found herself alone 
with her mamma, her first wish w'as to talk over all thav hac 
passed, but Mrs. Herbert seemed ver> pale and exhausted, ant 
her child had lately learned to watch every change in her coun 
tenance, and to understand in a moment when it was necessar) 
for her to be silent; she therefore said but little during their driv^ 
home ; and it was not till Mrs. Herbert was seated in the arm 
chair in her own room that Amy ventured to express her feel¬ 
ings. I may talk to you now, mamma,” she said, “ for there it 
no rumbling of the carriage to worry you ; but you did appear so 
ill when we left Emmerton, that I did not like to do it.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ it has been a very try¬ 
ing day ; but you shall ease your noind before you go to sleep, 
and tell me how you like your cousins, and every thing you have 
been doing, and saying, and feeling.” 

“ The doing and saying will be easy enough,” replied Amy; 

but, dear mamma, it was all so strange, 1 cannot tell at all 
what I have been feeling; and then 1 cannot make up my mind 
about any thing, and that puzzles me. I always fancied 1 should 
be able to tell at once what 1 liked and disliked ; but all the way 
home 1 have been trying to find out which of my cousins is the 
nicest; and one moment I think one thing, and the next another: 
and then the house was so changed with the different furniture, 
that it seemed quite like another place, only not quite anothei 
either, more like what the cottage seems to me in my dreams ; 
and then I am so afraid of my aunt, and I think I made her an¬ 
gry, but I must tell you about that presently. I was so frighten¬ 
ed at the men-servants, too, there w'ere such a number; and that 
one with the black hair, who was not in livery, is so like Mr. 
Seville of Colworth, that I thought at first he was going to speak 
to me.” 

Mrs. Herbert smiled. “You have certainly contrived to get 
A curious medley in your head, Amy ; but you will never be 
able to talk over all these things to-night, it is getting so late.’’ 

“ No, mamma,” said Amy, “ 1 feel as if there would be some¬ 
thing to say if I were to go on till to-morrow; but I should care 
for nothing else if I could only make out which of my cousins I 
like best.” 

“ But,” said Mrs Herbert, “ it is hardly possible to setlli 
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«ueH a weighty niatter qu so short aa acquaiatanee ; probabl;, il 
you decided it to-night, you would change again to-morrow 1 
dare say it will take some time before you cau know them suHI- 
ciently well really to make up your mitid.*'' 

“ Well/' sighed Amy, I suppose 1 must leave it» I think, 
though, I like Margaret, because she is nfiectionate * and Dora, 
because nhe seems to apeak juat what she means ; hut I liked 
Margaret much better when we were alone than when she was 
talking to you, mamma; her voice and all seemed quite dlf 
ferent.” 

“ And what did you think of Rose V' asked Mrs. Herbert. 

Oh I 1 only saw her for a moment: she looked as If she must 
he a darling little thing, she is so very pretty; but, mamma, 1 
cannot understand about Miss Morton. la she a lady T' 

“ Yes, my dear, certainly ; she b the daughter of a clergy 
man/' 

But, then, w'hcre was she all the evening 1 She did no1 
come in at teatime/^ 

“ I believe she generally spends the evenings alone,'' replied 
Mrs. Herbert, as I told you the other day." 

It seems so strange," said Amy ; and Margaret told me 
she could not bear her, so I suppose she mnal be very disagree 
able:" 

Yon must not judge of people merely from what you hear, 
but from what you see of them too,” said Mrs. Herbert; **■ so 
don't determine iipttn poor Miss Morton's being disagreeable till 
you are more acquainted with her : she seemed to me to be very 
gentle and ladylike." 

i feel as if I never should be able to decide about any one 
now,” sighed Amy, " I am so very puzzled ; and I am not quite 
sure whether J have been happy to-night.” 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Herbert, *■' I must send you to 
oed, for 1 am sure if you sit up thinking and talking any more 
yon will he unht for every thing to-morrow. 1 only wish you 
to tell me w*bat you could have done to make your aunt angry 
with you.” 

Amy repeated the history of her adventure, but Mrs. Herbert 
made no observation upon it; and she was then sent to her room 
to prepare for bed. 

“You will come back to me when you are ready to read,” 
said Mrs. Herbert, And in about half an hour Amy reappeared 
wiili her Bible. 

“It seems so nice and quiet,” she said, “ to be able to sit down 
with you quite alone, mamma, after seeing so many people; 
ind I think I shall go to sleep better when 1 have read my psalm 
•s usual.” 

“ i hope you will always find it u blessing to read your Bible 

a 
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my dear; and I know myself that it is peculiarly so when wc 
have been much excited ; there is something so calm and sooth¬ 
ing in it.” 

Amy read her psalm, and did not attempt to say any thing 
more about Eramerton, fbr she had always been taught that her last 
thoughts, before she slept, should be of God. and heaven rather 
than of the things of earth; only, as Mrs. Herbert bent over 
her, to give her the last kiss, she said, Mamma, may 1 tell you 
one thing which came into my head to-night ? You know 1 have 
read in the Bible, and have heard people talk about the world, 
and that there are temptations in it, and that we ought to avoid 
it; and 1 never could quite understand this, because it seemed that 
1 had no world, for you always do what is right, and there is 
no evil in the trees and flowers ; and one day you said that the 
world was different to everybody, tnd that it meant the things 
which tempted us to do wrong : and to-night, when 1 was say¬ 
ing my prayers, 1 recollected that I had felt angry with my cous¬ 
ins, and that you had said, ^ that perhaps being with them would 
make me enviousand then it came into my head that perhaps 
Emmerton will be my world—do you think it will 1” 

** Most probably it may be,” said Mrs. Herbert. 

** But then, mamma, will it be right to go there 1” 

** It is not right to shut ourselves up from our relations, and 
so lose opportunities of learning good from them, or setting them 
a good example,” replied her mother. If your cousins are bet¬ 
ter than yourself, they will, I hope, be of great use to you; and 
if they are not, you may try and benefit them. Your being envi¬ 
ous and angry is your fault, not theirs; and if you were never to 
see them again, you would still have the same bad feelings in 
your mind. Renouncing the world does not mean shutting our¬ 
selves up and never seeing any one ; but it does mean trying to 
avoid unnecessary occasions of temptation, as well as to over¬ 
come sin ; and you will avoid the world, not by keeping away 
from your cousins, but by striving against evil feelings and ac¬ 
tions when you are with them, and not allowing yourself to envy 
them because they are richer and live in a larger house.” 

“ 1 should like to talk a great deal more, mamma,” said Amy, 
“ only I am so sleepy.” 

“We must have some more conversation to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Herbert, as she left the room. And in two minutes Amy 
had forgotten all her difficulties and all her pleasures in the deepi 
lalm repose which few but children can enjoy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The first impression on Amy’s mind after her ii.trodnclion to 
her cousins, on their arrival at Emtnerton, was that of diaap* 
pointment. The long'daoked^for event had come and passed, 
but it had not broupbl with it the pleasure that bar* been antiei* 
pated. Her cousins were not at all what she had expected to 
see ; and she felt as if they were more like strangers now than 
when she had only pictured them to herself such as she desired* 
And yet it was so strange to her to be unhappy or disoontenied, 
that she did not long dwell upon the things whieh hod annoyed 
her in themt but turned with pleasure to the hope that it was her 
own fault they did not seem more 1 ind and agreeable, and that 
when she knew them better she should nnd them all she could 
wish There was great enjoyment, too, in talking over every 
with her mamma at breakfast, which she could easily do 
,jow that the fatigue and excitement were gone ; and so fully did 
Emmerton engross her thoughts that she entirely forgot Susan 
Reynolds and the promised frock, till Mrs. Herbert produced it, 
ready prepared, after the lessons were finished, and begged her 
lo do as much as she could before her cousins’ arrival. 

It will not be much, 1 am afraid, mamma,’’ said Amy, for 
it is getting late, and they agreed to be here by one; but 1 must 
do more this evening,” * 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Herbert, ** I should be sorry if the poor 
child were disappointed.” 

So should 1 too, mamma. Now T have seen her, I really do 
feel it will be a pleasure to help her. And will you tell me, 
while 1 am working, what you hud not time to speak about yes-' 
terday ? I mean, why it never does people any good lo go and 
see others solTer merely for curiosity.” 

“ It not only does them no good, but it does them harm,” re - 
plied Mrs. Herbert, ** and for this reason : Gmi gives to almos* 
every one, and espeeiully to young people, many kind, uiuiahle 
feelings, us a sort of treasuie which they are carefully to keep: 
DOW these kind feelings, as people grow older, gradually die 
away as they gel accustomed to the sight of sufTering, and so 
at last they are likely to become cold und bardlieartcd; and 
there is only one sure way of preventing this, by doing kind ac-* 
tions whenever we are blessed with kind feelkgs. Perhaps you 
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iirould zather I should explain myself more clearlyadded Mrs- 
Herbert, as Amy laid down her work, and looked thoughtfully in 
her mother’s face. ** When you saw Susan Reynolds yesterday 
you had compassion for her, and a great wish to help her; this 
was the good feeling given you by God : but, supposing you had 
thought that, after all, it was too much trouble to work for 
her, you would soon have forgotten her, and the next time you 
saw her you would probably have pitied her less, and the next 
time less still; and if you had gone on so, you might have end¬ 
ed in becoming perfectly cold and selfish: but, by determining 
to do something, you have kept up your interest; and you will 
find that your kind feeling wall continue and increase, not only 
for her, but for other persons you may see in distress.” 

** But then I have heard you say, mamma, that we ought not 
to follow our feelings entirely.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “because very tften our feel¬ 
ings are wrong, and, therefore, we must have some other rule to 
go by, or we shall continually mistake our duties; but when they 
are right they are given us by God to make those duties easy 
and pleasant; and if we do not encourage'them, we shall find 
when we grow old that it will be very difficult, if not almost im¬ 
possible, to do right, however we may wish it.” 

“ Then, mamma, if we had always good feelings there would 
be no occasion to do any thing but just what we felt inclined: 
how very nice that would be.” 

“ There is but one way of getting these good feelings,” said 
Mrs. Herbert, “ and that is by doing what we know we ought, 
whether we like it or not; and only one way of keeping them 
when we have got them, by taking care always to act upon 
them ; and if we begin when we are young, it is astonishing how 
easy it will soon become. 1 know you like an illustration, Amy, 
to make you remember things; so now I will give you one, to 
teach you the difference between feelings and duty. Feelings are 
like horses which carry us quickly and easily along the road, 
only sometimes they stumble, and sometimes they go wrong, 
and now and then they will not move at all: but duty is like the 
coachman who guides them, and spurs them up when they are 
too slow, and brings them back when they go out of the way.” 

“ Thank you, mamma,” said Amy, as she ran to the window 
at the sound of approaching wheels; “ I think I shall always re¬ 
member .now. And here come my uncle’s feelings down the 
lane—beautiful gray ones; and there is duty on the coach-box 
driving them.” 

“ Well,” observed Mrs. Herbert, smiling, “ I hope duty will 
guide the feelings pjroperly round the corner, for it is a very 
awkward turn.” 

Amy looked anxiously into the carriage at it drove up, and 
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veilh i^reat delight saw that it contained only her two (ousinst fof 
iier aunt's Blern air wa^ sufficiently impressed upon her lecollec- 
Uon to make tlie idea of nie^ting^ her again disagreeable, ** I arn 
so glad you are come V* she exclaimed lo Margaret, who wu 
the first to alight; 1 have finished all my lessons, and dlnnei 

vrill very soon he ready, and afterwards* If you like, we can go 
ail over the garden/’ 

** 1 should not think that would take very long,” said DorUf 
casting a contemptuous glance around. 

Amy, lor a moment, felt almost ashamed, as if there were 
something disgraceful in not having a largo garden ; but she did 
not make any reply, and led her cousins into the boose, with a 
secret dislike of their seeing how different it was from Emmer- 
ton, and a dread lest Dora should make some more observations. 
In her aunt's presence, however, Dora was rather subdued, and 
did not venture to remark upon any thing, though Amy, who 
watched her carefully, noticed the inquisitive look she gave to 
the furniture, as if she were determined to know exacily w^hai 
every thing was made of: and when Mrs. Herbert left them, 
her first question was, So this is your largest room, Amy, 
is itt” 

** Yes,” said Amy; “ and we liave a dining-room and study 
besides.” 

“ And is that all 1” added Margaret. 

** All hot the bedrooms,” replied Amy. 

“ Weil I how odd it must be to live in such a tiny house !’* 
continued Margaret. ** I should get so tired of it. To have 
lived all one’s life in three rooms I Fancy, Dora, how strange 
it must he,” 

But,” said Amy, ** it does very well for mamma and me. 
You know many poor people have only onci” 

" That may be all right for poor people; but pou arc a lady ; 
you are our coubIti.” 

Oh I” said Dora, it does not signify when people ate ac¬ 
customed to it. And now Amy will Im able to come and see us 
at Emmertoit; and she can walk about the grounds; and some¬ 
times, 1 dare say, mamma will lei her have a drive in the car¬ 
riage, which will make a nice change.” 

Amy was extremel)f inclined to say that she never wished to 
do any thing of the kind, for she remembered that only a week 
before she was able to walk all over Emtnerioti, both in the 
house and the park, without any person’s permission being re¬ 
quired but her mamma's* 

"You will like that very much, shan’t you, dear!” said 
Margaret, giving lier a kiss. 

The kiss w-as not returned, but Amy colored, and only replied 
that she did not want any change. 

□ 
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I declare you seem quite offended,* exclaimed Margaret; 
“doesn’t she, Dora? Well! I would not be so touchy for a 
great deal.” 

“ I don’t wish to be offended, and I am sure I could not beat to 
be touchy,” said Amy, with tears in her eyes; “ only I am very 
happy with mamma.” 

“ Of course,” said Margaret; “ but then you need not be 
angry with us merely because we wish to give you a little 
pleasure ; besides, it is so unkind : I thought you would be fond 
of us, instead of getting so cross in a minute.” 

This was rather more than poor Amy could bear, for she had 
never been blamed unjustly in her life, and believed that she 
most be in the wrong whenever any fault was found with her. 
She was conscious, too, of having felt angry; and sorrow foi 
this, added to a slight remaining irritation againsi her cousins 
made her tears flow fast. 

“ How silly!” exclaimed Dora. “ We never meant to vex 
you : you will get us all into a scrape if you cry, for my aunt 
will be back in a moment.” 

“ No one gets into a scrape with mamma,” said Amy ; “ but 
I am sure it would be me she would blame now; and 1 am so 
sorry I was cross.” 

“ Never mind any thing more about it,” said Margaret; “just 
look natural again, and then we shall not care.” 

Amy did her best to look natural; but her mamma’s quick eye 
soon perceived, on her return, that there bad been something 
amiss: however, she asked no questions, knowing that she 
should hear every thing when they w^ere alone; and both Dora 
and Margaret were considerably relieved when they found them¬ 
selves seated at the dining-table, with Amy as bright and happy 
as usual. 

“You must make a good luncheon, my dears,” said Mrs. Her¬ 
bert, “ for I suppose you dine very late.” 

“ Oh no!” replied Dora, “ this will be our dinner: mamma 
always dislikes our being late.” 

“ She says it makes us ill, and spoils our complexions,” added 
Margaret, casting, at, the same time, a glance at her white neck 
in the glass which hung opposite to her; “ so we always dine 
about two, with Emily Morton and Rose, in the schoolroom.” 

“ Is Miss Morton very strict ?” asked Amy. 

“ Strict!” answered Dora, with a toss of her head. “ Whom 
hould she be strict with ? She is not our governess.” 

“ But then she teaches you some things,” said Amy. 

“ Oh yes, music and drawing; but that any one can do. 1 
should just as soon think of attending to Morris as to her.” 

“ Only,” said Mrs. Herbert, in a quiet, grave tone, “that sht 
ii older than you are, and is a lady by birth and education.” 
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Dora pouted and bit her lip, but she did not dare make any pf?r| 
reply, and only showed her displeasure by the sulky way m 
which she answered her aunt's farther questions. Marprarei war 
more commaoicatiTo, and Amy soon became amused with liei 
acc(iunt of Wayland, and all they had been acousiomed to do \ 
but there was no interest shown for her in return, for Mari^rel 
seemed to find every subject dull which did not immediately 
relate to herself. She appeared unwilling, also, to mention Miss 
Morton again, though Amy wished more to bear of her than of 
any other person or thing and when, after the dinner was ended, 
Mrs. Herbert suggested they should go into the garden, ahe de* 
(Mfmined to ask them why they disliked her* 

Do let me know/’ she said to Margaret, as they seated 
tliemselvea in the arbor, after exphiring the not very spacious 
domain, “ why you don’t like Mias Morton, t told mamma last 
night that you said you could not bear her/’ 

“ How ill-natured S” exclaimed Margaret; “ I declare I never 
Will tell you any thing again. Unless you promise not to repeat 
to aunt Herbert what we say, I can assure you we shall taka 
special care not to talk to you.” 

“ Oh, Margaret!” said Amy, looking very much distressed^ 
^ indeed 1 meant no harm- But 1 cannot make such a promise ; 
for I always do tell mamma every ihingt and she is never angry.” 

“ That won’t do,” replied Margaret r “ you mUJf, or w-e shall 
not talk to you.” 

” But if there is no harm in what you say/’ asked Amy, 
“ why must I not repeat it 1” 

” It is no use arguing/’ replied Margaret, “I never could 
hear the notion that every word I said would be told over again ; 
and therefore, if you will not promise, 1 will not talk; that is 
all. And she threw herself hack, and began picking fiowera to 
pieces. Then, after a few moments’ pause, she turned to Bora, 
and said, ** That was a very ill-natured trick she played on papa’s 
hirlliday, was it not 1” 

Dora nodded assent; and Margaret looked at Amy, hoping to 
excite her curiosity, for she was longing, almve all things, to find 
mnaQ excuse for breaking her resolution. But Amy sat im* 
moveable, only appearing thoughtful and unhappy* A second 
silence ensned, which was broken again by Margaret, who ex¬ 
claimed, in a pettish tone, that the sun was so hot it was nut to 
be borne : she wondered how any one could have built an arbor 
in such a position* 

Dora, though screened by the projecting branch of a tree, im¬ 
mediately took up the parasol at her aide; and Margaret begUJi 
lamenting that she had left hers in the house. 

Can’t you spare me yours, Dora 1” ahe said : ** you oevei 
rtmombered you had it till I complained of ihe heal,” 
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“You always leave every thing behind you,” was Dora's 
answer: **and I am sure I shall be burned as brown as a 
berry if I don’t shade myself. You had better go in and fetch 
your own parasol, and that will make you recollect it another 
time.” 

“ I know who left her handkerchief behind her only this 
morning,” retorted Margaret; and 1 know who sent Emily 
Morton all over the house to look for it.” 

“ That was only once in a way,” said Dora; and here a long 
bickering dialogue was carried on between the sisters, at the 
commencement of which Amy disappeared; and before it had 
been decided which possessed most disagreeable qualities, a 
subject that was discussed with great warmth and earnestness, 
Margaret found herself sheltered from the sun by the interven¬ 
tion of a parasoL 

“ Where did you get it 1” she exclaimed to Amy ; “ you did 
not bring it with you.” 

‘ No,” replied Amy ; “ I got it from the house just now.” 

“And did you really go in on purpose? Well, that was 
very good-natured, I must say: and now 1 do think, as a reward, 
I will tell you about Emily Morton.” 

“ A reward to herself, not to you, Amy,” said Dora; “ she 
has been dying to tell you all the time. I would have 
done it, only 1 knew it would come out if you had patience to 
wait.” 

“ But,” replied Amy,. in a rather timid voice,I hope you 
understand, Margaret, that 1 cannot make any promise about 
mamma.” 

“ Why don’t you hear what she has to say first,” said Dora, 
“ and then talk about the promise afterwards 

“ I would rather settle it first,” answered Amy, firmly; “ I 
should not have any pleasure in knowing it if 1 thought Margaret 
were mistaken about me.” 

“ Well! never mind now,” said Margaret, “ I am not going to 
speak treason; and you are so good-natured, Amy, I am sure you 
will never repeat any thing to get us into a scrape.” 

“ Perhaps I am not good-natured,” persisted Amy ; “ so pray 
don’t tell me unless you quite like it.” 

“ But 1 do quite like it now; and I am sure you are good- 
natured, and so you shall lear I want to tell you what Emily 
Morton did last year on papa’s birthday, and then I know you 
will hate her as much as we do. We have always had quite 
a f(&te given then; for papa says it was begun when he came of 
age, and he does not like to give it up.” 

“ Oh!” said Amy, “ that must hare been what mamma 
was telling me about the other day ; she gave me a long ac* 
eonnt of it.” 
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And did not Aont IlerUert think it very deligluful V' a&ked 
Dora. Papa always speaks of it with ench pleasar©.’* 

Yes,’' answered Ainy ; “she says it was one of Llie happiest 
days of her life.” 

“ U must he very nice,” eontinUEil Dora, “ to have every one 
looking up to one and envying one. I dare say Aunt Herbei > 
wistied she had been p<apa.” 

“ She said she wished it then,” replied Amy; “ but I am 
sure she dnes not now,” 

“ What! not to have two great houses, and lieaps of servants, 
and plerny of money t” said Margaret, 

“ Bill,” replied Amy, “ mamma, when she told me the story 
said that we ali hatl the promise of much greater things given 
03 at our baptism, and so it did not signify,” 

“ What do you mean, Amy 1” asked Dora, in a tone of extreme 
surprise. “ Great things promised us at our baptism 1 1 never 

knew any thing 1 had either given or promised me then, 
excepting my name, and my old purple Bible and Prayer^ 
book.” 

“ Oh, Dora t” exclaimed Amy, pray do not talk so; I am 
sure it must be very wr<ing; for mamma says that it has 
been the greatest ihing in all my life, and that if 1 do as 1 
promised 1 would then, 1 slmll be quite sure of being happy when 
I die; and every year, on the day of my baptism, sha makes me 
read over Ihe service, and talks to me abont it,” 

“ Then it is very strange, that is all 1 can say,” replied Dora. 
“ 1 never in my lile before heard any one say that baptism was 
any good besides giving a child a name-” 

Amy seemed still more ehoeked. “ Oh I but, Dora,” siie said, 
very gravely, “ indeed, it must be a great good; for you know 
w hen we were baptized God gave us Hia Holy Spirit, ihat w'e 
might be able to do our duty.” 

“ I don't understand what you mean, Amy,” said Dora, 
hastily, “and 1 don't Ihink you understand yourself, so we wull 
not talk any more about it. Do, Margaret, go on about Kmily 
Morton.” 

“ I will,” said Margaret, “ if you will not interrupt me so. 
It was last year, Amy, on the day of the fete i and two of my 
anuts, mtunma^s sisters, and my uncle. Sir Henry Charlton, 
came to Way land to keep it. Uncle Henry knows a great 
deal about drawing, and ha always tikes to see ours; and bo 
hud promised us a long time before that if we could show him 
six good drawings on papa's birthday, he would give us each 
a beautiful picture done by one of the Brat artists in Lomlon. 
1 worked very hard at hrst, and then 1 got a little tired, hitt 1 
made sure I should be able to Bnish them in time; only, some* 
how or other, I was so hurried at last, for we had some new 
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dresses to be tried on, and there were some songs to be prao 
tised, and there were a good many people staying in the house 
that 1 had only five finished. I was in a great fright, and my 
only hope was that Uncle Henry would not count them: but in 
the morning, after he had looked at Dora's, I watched him 
count ihm:^ and then I thought I had no chance; but when 1 
came to show mine, I found that by mistake one of Emily 
Morton's had got among them, which made them just right, 
and she was not in the room, so I had no fear of any thing being 
said ; and it was such a beauty, 1 was sure my uncle would bo 
pleased. Well! he looked at them all, and said they were very 
good, and was admiring Emily Morton's especially, when, to 
ny great horror, in she came, and he immediately called out 
to her to look at the drawings with him. I could not imagine 
vhat to do; and at last 1 thought, perhaps, she would be good- 
natured fur once in her life, so 1 went to her directly, and 
vhispered all about it, and asked her to let it pass, or I should 
(ose my beautiful picture; and really, Amy, it was worth a great 
leal of money; and, do you know, she actually declared she 
would not do it. I know I looked miserable, and 1 never beg¬ 
ged so hard for any thing in my life ; and at last I was obliged 
.0 give it up, for Uncle Henry began to wonder what we were 
talking about, and so I ran out of the room, and then it all 
came out: and there was such a great fuss; Uncle Henry 
preached me a sermon, and papa and mamma were so cross; 
in fact, I never got into such a scrape in my life before, and 
all because of Emily Mqrton. Now shouldn't you hate her, 
Amy, if you were me 1” 

Amy was silent. 

“ Oh !” continued Margaret, “ you could not be so unkind as 
to take her part.” 

“ But,” said Amy, “ it seems as if she were right.” 

“ How can that be I lam sure no one can be right who is 
unkind.” 

“ No,” said Amy, looking a little perplexed; “ but then it 
would have been deceit.” 

“ Deceit! what deceit ’” asked Margaret: “ she had noth¬ 
ing to do with it; all 1 w&nted was for her to hold her tongue.” 

“ But your uncle would have thought the drawing was yours 
when it was not.” 

And what harm would that have done ? I will venture to 
say I could have finished just as good a one if 1 had tried ; it 
was only a sketch. No, no, it was mere ill-nature ; she wished 
for the picture herself.” 

“ I tell you what, Margaret,” said Dora, “ she did not wish 
any such thing, because Uncle Henry pressed her to have it, and 
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she reftiscil, and made him put it by till this year, that you migh 
try again 

“ I hate such hypocrites,” said Margaret; “ and she is so 
cold-hearted, too, 1 used to kiss her and love her when first 
she came, but she never seemed to care a bit about it; and now 
1 never go near her if I can help it«” 

“ 1 should not mind any thing,” said Dora, “if she did not 
put one down so: but she has such a way of saying things are 
light, 1 can't bear it; as if we did not know wdiat was right as 
well as she does, 1 shall teach her the difference between 
Miss Harrington and Miss Morton, I can tell her, when I come 
mit.” 

“ And, llicn, people call her pretty,** interrupted Margaret, 
* It makes me so angry, sometimes, to hear them on abiml 
her beautiful eyes and her black hair. She need have some 
beauty, for she spends quite enough time in dressing herself, X 
know,** ^ 

Amy listened to these remarks in silent astonishment, and wiih 
an increasing feeling of dislike lo Miss Morton ; not that she 
agreed with Margaret as to her unkind ness in the affair of the 
picture, for her strict sense of what was right and sincere told 
her, in a moment, that she could not have acted otherwise ; but 
it was impossible to hear so nuich said against a perfect stranger 
without tliinkmg that there must be some foundation for it, es¬ 
pecially as Amy was accustomed to bo very particular herself in 
every thing she said, and had not yet learned to suspect her 
cousins of exaggeration, 

“ ilow very sorry you must he,” she exclaimed, at length, 
“ that Miss Morton ever came to you,” 

“ Sorry I" repuated Margaret. “ Yos, I think we are sorry; 
hut one thing 1 can tell you, Amy, she will not stay with us 
long. 1 resolved, directly after that business of the picture, that 
I would never rest till 1 got her out of the house; and Bora 
feels the same.” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Dora; “ 1 do not care enough 
about her; as long as she keeps to her own room, and does not 
plague me with constantly ringing in my ears that things are 
right, she may stay or nut, as she likes,” 

** But,*’ said Amy, “ you cannot send her away; it must be 
your mamma.** 

“ What a simpleton you are !** exclaimed Margaret, laaghing; 
“ there are a hundred ways of getting rid of a person you don't 
like; and 1 tell you I should have doue it long ago, if it had not 
been for Rose, who is so fond of her, and such a pet of mamma’s, 
that she is humored in every thing. Why, how surpriaed you 
leetn, and frightened too 1” 
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“ Only,” said Amy, “ I thoaght that my aunt would do just ao 
she pleased, without asking any one.” 

** I can't explain,” said Margaret, “ if you cannot understand, 
but you will learn all about it when you have been a little at 
Eramerton with us ; and you will see, too, how she spoils Rose; 
she makes her so foolish, that she cannot bear to go to any ono 
else, except mamma, when she is in the room.” 

“ Then Miss Morton must be very kind to her,” said Amy. 

“Kind! Yes, to be sure she is; she knows quite well that 
if it were not for Rose, she would not stay long in our family.” 

“ And does she teach Rose entirely V* asked Amy. 

“ Yes, now she does, though, I believe, mamma never intended 
it at first; but there was so much to be done with us, that it was 
very inconvenient having so young a child at the same time; 
and so Emily Morton ofiered to take the charge of her, and she 
has gone on ever since. It is very odd of mamma allowing it 
when she dislikes governesses so; but 1 think it would break 
Rose's heart if there were to be any alteration.” 

“ And what have you to do with her, then 1” 

“ Oh! we have regular music and drawing lessons twice a 
week, and she attends to us at other times, besides; and then 
we breakfast, and dine, and drink tea with her, and make her 
useful when we want her. She does every thing, almost, for 
Rose; but that is her own choice. But I dare say you will 
know all about her w^s soon ; for when papa and mamma were 
talking of coming to Emmerton, 1 heard them say it would be a 
great advantage for you to learn of her; and I dare say they 
will arrange for you to have music and drawing lessons with us. 
It will be so nice being together often.” 

And Margaret gave Amy a kiSs, which was very heartily re¬ 
turned. Amy looked at Dora, expecting something of the same 
kind from her; but Dora was playing with her watch-chain, and 
appeared fjo be taking no notice. 

“ I shall like being with you,” replied Amy ; “ but I shall not 
like to learn of Miss Morton. Mamma is so kind, I don't know 
what I should do if any one were cross to me.” 

“ But b your mamma quite regular with you 1” asked Mar¬ 
garet. 

“ She used to be,” said Amy ; “ but, lately, she has been very 
often ill; she gets so unhappy about papa.” 

“ Oh !” observed Margaret, “ I heard papa and mamma 
talking about her last night, after you were gone, and they 
said—” 

“ Hush, Margaret!” said Dora, turning suddenly round ; “ it 
does not signify what they said. How can you be so thought- 
'ess 1” she added, in a lower tone. 

Margaret was about to make an angry reply, but she was pre- 
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vented hj Amj, who an scion sly begfged to be lold every thing. 
Again Margaret w'oiild have spokenf bqt Dora a second time in* 
terpoaed; and at the same moment Mrs. HerLert appeared, and 
the conversation was interrupted. As they reiurpsd to the house, 
however, Amy remarked that Dora contrived to speak a few 
worda to her sister niona ; and when she afterwards repeated her 
entreaty, Margaret’s reply was, that Dora and she thought it 
better not to tell. This did not satisfy Amy ; but she could 
not urge Margaret to do any thing she felt was wrong; and, 
afler pondering in her own mind for some minutes what Mrs. 
Ifarringtou could possibly have said, she, as usual, quieted her 
uneasiness by determining to talk to her mamma in the evening. 

** The carriage is wailing for you, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Her¬ 
bert, as they watked towards the house; ** and, if you could find 
room in it for Amy and me, I shuuld like to go with you as far 
as the rectory i for Mrs. Walton has asked us to spend the 
evening with her, and 1 am always glad to be saved a walk.” 

Amy looked delighted, and ran up stairs with great glee to get 
ready ; and Margaret followed, offering to help her, 

‘‘ Whom shall you see at the rectory V' she said, as Amy vi'as 
expressing her happiness in rather ecstatic terms. Are there 
children of your owui age V' 

No,” replied Amy \ no one but Mr. and Mrs. Walton; they 
had one child, hut it died.” 

** Dot what shall you du l It must be so dreadfully dull with 
only old people.” 

Oh no I it is never dull, they are so kind, and the place is so 
pretty ; and sometimes Mrs. Walton tells me stories about what 
she did when she was a little girl; or, if they talk about things 
I dou^t care for, there is a beautiful largo hunk of fairy tales, and 
I sit up in a little window, away by myself, and fancy that all 
the things I read about happened in the forest, 1 sometimes 
make out all the places just as if they were real. You knuw 
one can fancy almost any thing in a wood , there arc so many 
little winding walks and odd places, and there are some green 
spelts of turf, with large trees all round, which seem just like the 
fairies’ homes. I have named them all after the Btories, and 
when I read 1 can see them quite plainly in my mind ” 

Well! that ia a strange way of amusing yourself,” exclaimed 
Margaret, in a tune of astunishment; ” though, to he sure, I can 
understand the pleasure of reading a story, hut then it must bo 
about real people—^lords and ladies, I like ; 1 never cared in the 
least about fairies and such unnatural things; and I quite won¬ 
der to see Rose so pleased with a little hook she has about 
them.” 

Amy was in too great a hurry lo reply, but dressed herself a> 
luickly as possible, and in a few minutes was ready for her visit 

_TV_ 
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The old rector was standing at the door as Mr. HarringtonV 
carriage drove up, and seemed rather alarmed at the sight of 
such an unexpected number of visiters ; but Mrs. Herbert soon 
roiieved his mind by introducing her nieces to him; and, if Dora 
had not been occupied with the contrast between the simplicity 
of the rectory and the grandeur of Emmerton, and Margaret 
with ridiculing the curiously-cut coat, brown wig, and gpld shoe* 
buckles, which had been Mr. Walton's constant style of dress for 
the last forty years, both might have been pleased with the af¬ 
fectionate interest expressed for them, and the many inquiries 
which were made for every member of the family. As it was, 
Mrs. Herbert was hurt at their careless replies, and felt as angry 
as was possible for one so gentle, when she heard Margaret's .rud 
whisper to her sister, “ Did you ever see such a quiz V' 

Apparently, Mr. Walton did not observe this, for he still con¬ 
tinued entreating them to come in, and assuring them that Mrs. 
Walton would never forgive him if he allowed them to depart 
without her seeing them. Dora, who was always an inch taller 
and several years older, in her own estimation, whenever she 
found herself mistress of her father's handsome carriage, drew 
herself up with a consequential air, and regretted that it would 
not be in their pow'er to stop, for they wished to be home by a 
certain hour. 

“ Is that really the case, my love ?” said Mrs. Herbert: “ could 
you not spare one moment for Mrs. Walton 1 She knew your 
mother when she was a child, and she has been longing to see 
you.” 

I dare say mamma will call in a day or two," said Dora: 
“ we really are in a hurry now." 

“ I will undertake to make your peace with your mamma," 
said Mrs. Herbert: “ you would not be detained five minutes.” 

I really am sorry,” persisted Dora, quite proud of the power 
of saying “ No" to persons older than herself; " but I am afraid 
we must go home." 

Mr. W^ton, who had been listening to the debate with a mixed 
expression of amusement and regret in his countenance, now 
came forward, and, laying his hand on Dora's arm, said, ** My 
dear young lady, you are not accustomed to have a will of youi 
own, I can quite see, because you are so glad to exercise it. 
Now I never like to prevent young people from pleasing them¬ 
selves, so you shall follow your inclination and go home ; but, 
whenever this same inclination shall take another turn and bring 
you to the rectory, I will promise you a sincere welcome for the 
sake of your father and mother, and auld lang syne; and now, 
food-by.” 

Dora felt abashed by the kindness with which this W'as said, 
•• well as by the reproof which she knew was intended ; but 
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»be put on an indifTerent air, and giving a haslj nod to Araj, and 
a f(?w parting words to her aunt, reassurod her ofTended dignitjr 
by callzog out '* home^’ in a loud voice to the footman, who was 
standing at the door, and the carnage drove otT For a momeni 
a slight pang of envy crossed Amy’s mind as her coosin'^s gran 
deur was contrasted wdih her own insigniJicance ; but it vva^ 
Boon forgotten w hen she found herself seated, as usual, on a low 
stool by the side of Mrs, Walton, who, with one hand placed 
upon hers and the other fondly smoothing her dark hair, heard 
W'ith real pleasure her description of all she had been doing since 
her last visit: and, as Amy became more and more animated, the 
old rector himself was attracted to the window, and for a few 
moments, while watching the bright eyes and sweet smile of his 
young favorite, could almost have Imagined he was again listen¬ 
ing to the voice of his own child, Mrs. Walton wms several 
years younger than her husband, but rheumatic attacks of a very 
painful kind had rendered her nearly helpless, so that the differ¬ 
ence between them appeared much less than it really was. Age 
and infirmity bad subdued her naturally quick, eager disposition, 
into a calm and almost heavenly peace, without in the least dimiu 
ishing her interest in every thing that was passing around her. 
Her mind, like her dress, seemed to be totally different from that 
of the every-day world : the dress—was fashioned according to 
the cnslom of years gone by; the mind—of those which were 
to eome ; and few could converse with her without feelings of 
respect almost amounting to awe, for her goodness, her patience, 
her meekness, her charity, her abstraction from all earthly cares. 
Amy could not as yet fully appreciate all her excellence, though 
she could understand it in some degree. Sho had never heard 
Mrs. Walton spoken of but with reverence ; and. iierhaps, half 
the pleasure she felt in talking so freely to her arose from the 
consciousness of being pelted and loved by one to whom persons 
BO much older than herself agreed in looking up. There was an 
additional reason for Amy's enjoyment on this evening : she had, 
willingly and unknown to hur mother, resolved to give up her 
favorite volume of fairy tales, that she might go on with the 
frock for Susan Reynolds; and even before the tea things were 
brought in, she produced her basket and began working indus¬ 
triously ; and from having thus denied her own incllnatiou in one 
instance, every thing else appeared doubly deltghtfuL 

** Why, my little wormn,*' said the rector, as he remarked her 
unusual occupation, wbat makes your fingers so busy to-night 1 
1 thought you always studied the lives of the fairies whenever 
you came here."** 

Mrs. ilerbeit, who Jiad been talking at the other end of the 
room, turned to see w^hat Amy was about; and her smtle ^val 
uiie a sufiicient rew*ard for the sacrifice which had been mado. 
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'* I did not think of reminding you of your work, my darling,*' 
she said ; “ but you will not regret giving up your pleasure foi 
one evening for the sake of another.” 

“ And who is this other 1” asked the rector 

Mrs. Herbert told the story, and spoke highly in praise of Su¬ 
san, and her attention to her mother. 

“ She is in good hands,” said Mr. Walton. “ I neve* knew 
cither Mr. or Mrs. Saville take up a case of the kind without 
managing to be of great service; and whether the poor woman 
should live or die, you may depend upon the children having 
found a friend for life.” 

“ And, my dear child,” added Mrs. Walton, “ you will not for¬ 
get yon have a second purse at Emmerton rectory if it should be 
needed.” 

“ 1 should be very ungrateful if I were to forget it,” replied 
Mrs. Herbert, as she pressed the worn but delicate hand which 
was held out to her; ” though, now that my brother is at the 
Hall, 1 think my first appeal must be to him.” 

” 1 suspect 1 shall have a regular jubilee celebrated in the 
parish,” said the rector. ** Do you remember the first we ever 
had, some twenty years ago, when your brother came of age 1 
We have not had such another since.” 

“ There was one other great day, surely,” said Mrs. Walton. 
“ My memory sometimes seems to get sadly confused even about 
things which passed years ago, and which they say are always 
remembered the best; but, surely, there was one other f&te— 
what was it fur 1*' 

Amy looked up from her work, and whispered in Mrs. Wal¬ 
ton’s ear, ” Mamma and aunt Edith’s wedding-day.” 

Mrs. Herbert caught the words, and the tears started to her 
eyes. She turned away, and, taking up a newspaper which lay 
upon the table, began looking over the contents. 

Ah ! yes, my love, you are right,” said Mrs. Walton, in a 
low tone. And Mr. Walton, anxious to change the subject, made 
some remarks upon a great fire which had taken place in a neigh¬ 
boring village, and the account of which was in that day’s paper. 
- “ Amy,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ there is a very interesting story 
of the conduct of a little girl during the fire ; you may read it if 
you like.” 

Amy took the paper and read what her mother pointed out; 
and as she came to the end, her eye caught the first words of 
another paragraph, and si e exclaimed, ” Dear mamma, here is 
something about India.” 

Mr. Walton looked very grave. “ is nothing good, I am 
sfra'd,” he said; “ I was in hopes you would have heard it be« 
Isif vou came here ; they say the war has broken out again.” 
the war!” repeated Mrs. Herbert, m a suppres.sed tone at 
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deep anxiety, as she seized the paper ; but it may be nuthing 
to me/’ 

The paragraph was short, but decisive. There was no dotiM 
the war had recommenced, and that the chance of obtaitiing 
tidings of Colonel Herbert was less than ever ; at least such wap 
Mrs. Herbert’s fear, though Mr. Walton did his utmost to cou' 
vhice her it could make no dilTerence; but while she listened *c 
his words, they did not sink into her hear^; and she turned from 
the thought of her increased anxiety if her husband continued 
silentf to the danger of the w'ar should ho return into it, till it 
seemed impossible to find comfort in any thing. Amy stood by 
her mother in silent sulferiDg; she felt as if she had been the 
cause tiJ' indieting the pain by calling attention to the paper ; 
but she could do nothing to relieve her, and was obliged to w-ait 
patiently, though sorrowfully, till her usual self-command was 
restored. After some lime, Mrs. Herbert was again able to al¬ 
lude to the subject of the w^ar ; and she then spoke of the proba¬ 
bilities and dangers which it involved, without hesitation ; hut 
she was so much shaken by the unexpected new^a, that, notwith¬ 
standing the disappointment to all parties, no objection was made 
when she proposed returning home much earlier than usual. It 
was 3 melancholy conclusion to Amy’s evening; hut Mr. Wal¬ 
ton endeavored to comfort her by promising, if possible, lo call 
very early the next day lo see her j and Mrs. Wahon held out 
the hope of another visit very soon. Amy’s chief thought, how¬ 
ever, was for her mamma; and a wish arose in her mind, W'hicli 
she bud often felt before, that she were a rew" years older, and 
could be of greater service ; and it was not till she had again re¬ 
ceived the often-repeated assurance of being now Mrs. Herbert’s 
greatest earthly treasure, and a real couifort to her in her dis¬ 
tress, that she could lie dow n happily to sleep, even though she 
had unburdened her mind of the chief events of the day, and of 
the secret between her cousins Amy was not aware that by 
doing this she added to her mamma’s anxiety* for every thing 
convinced Mrs. Herbert, mure and more, that Dora and Marga¬ 
ret were very different companions from those she would have 
chosen fur her child. But there was little to be feared while 
Amy continued so perfectly open ; and, at any rate, u ivas better 
that she should be with them, w'hile her mother was near to warn 
her against evil, than become acquainted with them, for the first 
time, when she might he obliged to live wdth them entirely. 
The secret* too, gave Mrs. Herbert a pang, tliough she tried to 
persuade herself of what, in fact, was nearly the truth, that Dora 
had heard of the renewal of the w^ar, and of the increased auxieiy 
which it wrould bring: happily, she did not know that Mr. Har¬ 
rington had also expressed his opinion that it would have been 
Moioss to expect any farther tidings of Colonel Herbert, even if 
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the peace had continued ; for he firmly believed that nothing out 
some dreadful event could have occasioned their total ignorance 
of his movements. Mrs. Herbert, indeed, could hardly give 
Dora credit for so much thoughtfulness; but in this she did her 
injustice. Dora could often be thoughtful and kind when her 
pride did not stand in the way; ana she could be sorry for the 
sufierings of others when they were forced upon her notice, 
though she had never been taught to be upon the watch for 
them, while even her haughtiness did not prevent her from feeling 
an interest in the quiet grief which was expressed in every fea¬ 
ture of her aunt^s countenance, and which seemed constantly to 
check every happier feeling. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Several days passed before Amy again saw her cousins: 
there were so many arrangements to be made in their new home 
that no convenient moment could be found for paying a visit to 
the cottage; and during this time Mrs. Herbert had very much 
recovered her tranquillity, and began even to hope that the war, 
terrible though it seemed, might be the means of bringing her 
some tidings of Colonel Herbert. 

The last letter she had received from him had mentioned his 
intention of making an expedition into the interior of the country; 
and a friend, who had returned to England soon afterwards, con¬ 
firmed the fact of his departure. His silence might be accounted 
<br by his having intrusted letters to private hands, and by the 
difficulty of communication in the distant province to which he 
had gone: but now that the war had again broken out, she could 
not avoid hoping that he would make eVery effort to return ; and 
that she should see his name in the public dispatches if any thing 
should occur to prevent his writing. The dangers to which he 
might be exposed, and which had at first so startled her, seemed 
nothing to the wearying anxiety she had lately suffered; and 
even the mentior ''f him in the list of the wounded, she felt 
would be a relief. 

Amy could not entirely enter into all her mother’s solicitude, 
but she loved to hear her talk of Colonel Herbert, and to fancy 
what he must be like from the miniature which had been taken 
before he left England; and she remarked, also, that it was a 
relief to her mamma to speak of him ; and she seldom appeared 
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BO cheerful ns when she hnd been either spending half an houi 
alone in her own chamber, or answering- Ihe questlona which 
Amy was neifer tired of asking. An accidental allusion, indeed, 
would often hnn^r ihe Tears inio Mrs. Herbert's eyesi but a length 
ened convarsatitin had a very different eSect, for the thought ot 
her husband was aBsuciated with all that was excellent and no¬ 
ble; and as she dwelt upon his high character, and the princi¬ 
ples with which all the actions of his life were imbued, she could 
not doubt that the blessing of Heaven would attend him wherever 
Lie might be. 

The constant pressure of anxiety rendered the presence of 
Blrangers in general very painful to Mrs. Herbert; and the only 
person who was admitted to see her at ul] tiineB was Mr. Walton* 
Whatever, therefore, might be the interest felt in her brolher'^s 
family, she did not regret that the distance from the Hall «^ns 
likely to prevent any thing like daily intercourse ; and Amy, too, 
was not sorry, for her cousins did not quite please her, and though 
she had been very much amused by them, she was conscious that 
only with her mamma could she feel perfectly safe from harm* 
There w'os, in consequence, a mixture of alarm and pleasure in 
her mind upon being told, about three days after her visit to the 
rectory, that she was to spend the next day at the Hall, going 
quite early and returning late; and the alarm was not a little in¬ 
creased when her mamma read the postscript of the note : 

“ 1 am anxious that Amy should become acquainted with Mlaa 
Morton, and get rid of her fears before she begins taking les¬ 
son 

“ What do yon say to that, Amy T’ asked Mrs. Herbert. “ Do 
you think you shall be able to go twice a week, Bometimes, per¬ 
haps, without me, to learn music and drawing of a stranger 

** Oh, mamma I indeed I don’t know* But when did yon set¬ 
tle it t You never told me* Is it really to be so 1 I don’t think 
1 can go without you*’’ 

And 1 think,” said Mrs. Herbert, that you can and will do 
every thing that is thought right. Is not that the proper way of 
looking at it! It does ndt sound very agreeable at hret, bul, by- 
and-by, you will be sorry when the day cornea lo stay at home*” 

“ Oh no, mamma 1 never* 1 shall alw^^aya dislike learning of 
Miss Morton; my cousins have said so much against her.” 

“ It is rather hard to make up your mind beforehand,” said 
Mrs. Herbert: “ you must try and judge for yourself w'hethet 
she IS really every thing they represeni; you know it is possible 
they may he in the wrong,” 

Amy recollected Margaret’s complaint about the picture, ani^ 
fe.l that this was quite true, but her prejudice siill rcmair.ed ^ 
ind when, on their arrival at the Hall, she was told to hnd hei 
way by herself to the oriel room, which w as now converted ints 
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» schoolroom, she hung back in some fear, and though at length 
obliged to go, it was with reluctant steps; and for several mo¬ 
ments she stood with the handle of the door in her hand, unable 
to summon courage to enter the room alone. 

“ Who can that be fidgeting at the doorl” was exclaimed by 
some one inside, and Amy, in despair, opened it. 

Dora was seated at the window reading, Margaret was draw¬ 
ing, and Miss Morton writing, with little Hose on a high stool by 
her side, intensely occupied with a sum in subtraction. 

The appearance of the room was totally changed since Amy 
had last seen it. Books, music, drawings, prints, and work were 
to be seen in every direction: the old damask chairs had been 
removed, and lighter ones introduced; the table had been cov¬ 
ered with a handsome cloth, and the fioor with a new carpet; a 
cabinet piano had taken the place of the oak chiffonier; and the 
only thing that Amy fully recognised as an old acquaintance was 
her aunt Edith’s picture, which still hung over the mantelshelf. 
Miss Morton came forward to meet her, and shook hands so 
kindly that Amy’s prejudice was for the instant shaken. Mar¬ 
garet overpowered her with kisses; and Dora, in her usual in¬ 
different manner, just spoke, and then again took up her book; 
while little Rose quite forgot the difficult sum as she sat with her 
eyes fixed upon her new cousin. 

Amy felt very awkward, and as if she had intruded where she 
had no business; but Miss Morton soon relieved her embarrass¬ 
ment by giving her a portfolio of drawings to look at, and asking 
some questions about her own occupations, in a voice which 
sounded more like her mamma’s than any she had yet heard at 
Emmerton. 

“ You must not mind our being rather silent now,” she said st 
length, when Amy seemed more comfortable, “ for Miss Har¬ 
rington is reading for her mamma, and talking interrupts her.” 

“ Come and sit by me, Amy,” said Margaret, “ and see how I 
am getting on with iny drawing.” 

“It would be better not,” observed Miss Morton : “ whispering 
is quite as likely to distract your sister’s attention as talking our 
loud.” 

Margaret did not take any notice of this advice, but made a 
sign to her cousin to come to the table. 

“ Not now, Margaret,” said Amy; “ I shall be quite well 
amused with these drawings.” 

A cloud passed over Margaret’s very pretty face, and, for the 
moment, she was positively ugly, while she muttered, “ How 
unkind ! cross thing! I knew she would always interfere.” 

Amy was vexed, but did not move, and soon became interest¬ 
ed in watching Miss Morton’s manner to little Rose. It was very 
quiet and very gentle, but it was quite clear that her will wa» 
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(aw ; Rose, whose thoiighla had been diverted by Ihc umisual 
visiter, found great difBeulty in finishing her task, and was turned 
back several times without daring to make a complaitiU thougli a 
few tears tilled her bright hasel eyes when, after three auempi& 
the sum wils again proiiouneed incorrect. Margarets forgeiling 
that she had accused Miss Morion of spoiling Rose, and only aiix^ 
ions to prove her in the wrong, cast a look of triumph at Amy, 
certain ihai she would agree with her in thinking it very harsL 
But Amy, though so young, was quite capable of discovering the 
difiTerence between firmness and severity, and did not at all dis¬ 
like Miss Morton for being particular. 

Indeed, you musi be quick, Hose/' said Miss Morton, as 
Dora closed her book, and Margaret prepared to put up her draw* 
ing : ** you see your sisters are ready for dinner ; and w^o are to 
have it to-day half an hour earlier than usual, that we may walk 
to Colworth I you would not like to stay at home.'^ 

Poor little Hose seemed very unhappy, and began cimnting tljtt 
figures again; but her haste only made her the mors confusetf 

It is very hard,” she said, as she oficred the slate again to Miss 
* Morton ; “ and Amy is here.” 

Miss Morton smiled, and so sweetly, that it seemed impossible 
to be afniid of her. 

“ Well i that is an excose, I will allow, only it must not 
be made often; but come and stand by me, and we will do it to- 
getUer.” 

Hose dried her eyes; and in a very short time the sum 
was finished, and she went with Miss Morton to get ready for 
dinner. 

What do you think of her T” asked Dora and Margaret in 
one breath, almost before Miss Morton was out of ihe roonr. 

“ She seems rather strict,” replied Amy; “ hut I don't think 
I should be very much afraid of her.” 

“ But do you think she is pretty?” inquired Margaret, eagerly. 

“ O! yes,” answered Amy, “very pretty ; prettier than al¬ 
most any person J ever saw before.” 

Margaret's lip curled, and in a short contemptumm tone, she 
said, There is no accounting for taste. To be sure, you have 
not seen many people in your life; but, for my part, I can't say 
I like such black beauties.” 

“ Nor w'hite ones either,’* said Dora. ** I never heard you 
praise a pretty person yet. 1 don^t think Emily Morton sucli an 
angel as most people do ’ but she is twenty times prettier than 
you are, Margaret, or ever will be.” 

That is as others think,” said Margaret, costing a self-satis¬ 
fied look at herself in the glass. “ We must go and prepare for 
diuner now.** And she ran out of the room. 

Dora was about to follow, but, recollecting her cQUftin 4 ah# 
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stopped, and said, ** You will not mind staying here for a few 
minutes by yonrself, shall you, dear, while the servants are bring¬ 
ing the dinner V* 

Amy thought she should have preferred going with her cousins 
to being alone in the room with the tall men-servants; but she 
made no objections, and Dora left her. 

During the short interval that elapsed before their return she 
amused herself by endeavoring to fancy what Emmerton used to 
be, and comparing it with its present condition; but she had 
chosen a difficult task. All was so changed within a few days, 
that it seemed as if months had gone by since her last visit with 
her mamma; and when at last she had succeeded in recollecting 
exactly the position of the chairs and tables, and the cold, deso¬ 
late aspect of the oriel room, she was startled from her dream by 
the voice of the gray-haired butler, who, in a very respectful 
manner, begged pardon for disturbing her, but wished to know if 
Miss Harrington was ready for dinner; and after such an inter¬ 
ruption, a farther effort was useless. 

Dora sat at the head of the table, though she could not carve, 
which appeared very strange to Amy; and she remarked, too, 
that her cousins addressed Miss Morton by her Christian name, 
but that she in reply always spoke of Miss Harrington and Miss 
Margaret: indeed, in every possible way, there seemed to be a 
determination to show her that she was considered quite an infe¬ 
rior person. 

“Will you all walk to Colworth this afternoonT’ asked Miss 
Morton. “ Rose and 1 are going on a little business to Mrs. 
Saville.” 

“ I thought it was settled,” replied Dora: “ we said we would 
at breakfast-time.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Morton; “but I fancied I had heard 
something aoout a wish of your mamma's that you should go in 
the carriage with her.” 

“ Oh! for a stupid drive. I believe there was something 
said ; but I had much rather go to Colworth.” 

“ But what will your mamma wish ?” inquired Miss Morton, 
very gently. 

“ I can arrange with mamma myself, I hope,” was the reply : 
“ I prefer going to Colworth.” 

“ You must allow me to beg that you will mention it to Mrs. 
Harrington first,” said Miss Morton ; “ she was very much an¬ 
noyed with me for walking with you yesterday when she wanted 
you.” 

Dora's only answer was, what she considered, a very dignified 
look ; and at this moment a servant entered with a message, de¬ 
siring that Miss Harrington would be ready to go out with her 
mamma at three o’clock. 
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“ I kpow wbut it is for/’ exclaimed Dora; “ we are to call at 
Rochford Park : natnma wants me tn g^et acquainted with Miaa 
Cutiningham, and 1 am sure 1 don^l want to know her.'’ 

** Is not Lady Rochford a great invalid I” asked Miss Morton, 
anjtioos to divert Dora's aUeniion. 

Yes i and that is the reason mamma is going to see lier. 1 
tielieve they were at school together, or something of that 
kind.’’ 

** I have heard it is such a beaulLfol place/’ said Amy; “ 1 
should so like to see it.” 

“ Then I wish you would go instead of me/’ replied Dora: ** I 
am sick of beautiful places. What is the use of going six miles 
to see what you have just us well at home I It is all very natural 
for people who live in cottages to wish to look at fine houses; 
but really it is far loo much trouble for me/’ 

“ It is not merely the seeing fine houses/’ said Miss Morton. 
*■ hut the grounds and the scenery may be very dilfereui, 1 
should soon get tired of looking at large rooms and gilt furniture ; 
but trees and flowers must always give one pleasure.” 

“ There cannot he any belter flowers at Rochford Park than 
we had at Way I and/’ persisted Di»ra: every one said the con¬ 
servatory was the finest in the enunty.” 

Yes/’ replied Miss Mortnn; ‘‘ but now you are at Emmerton, 
it may he di fie rent.” 

** 1 never could see any great pleasure in looking at cjilier per¬ 
sons’ beautiful things,” continued Dora; “ and really 1 don’t 
know what right Lord Rochford has to have any thing belter 
than papa. T heard mamma say yesterday that our family w^as 
much older than his, and yet people make such a fuss about him; 
and he is going to be an earl soon, and then Miss Cunningham 
will be lady something/’ 

‘‘ Lady Lucy Cunningham/’ said Margaret, “ Morris told me 
about it this niormng, and Bridget told her. 1 must say I should 
like to be called lady of all things, should not you, Amy ?” 

Yes/’ answered Amy, ** I ihink^l am sure T should,” 

Miss Morton smiled, “It would not make you at all happier, 
my dear,” she said, “ because, if you cared about it, you would 
be proud and disagreeable, and few persons would love you ^ 
and If you did not, you might just os well be Miss Herbert/’ 
“Rut is there any harm in webbing it I” asked Amy* 

“ We can scarcely help w ishing for ihings,” replied Miss 
Morton ; “I mean w^e can scarcely help the wash coming iuiik 
our minds: bm 1 think it is wrung not to try and get rid of it, and 
lie contented with the situation in winch wo are placed/’ 

Amy felt that this w^as exactly what her mamma w'ould have 
said, and s[ie begap to forget all that had been told her against 
libs MortoUf and to wi^h she would go on talking; but it seem' 
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ed quite an effort to her to say so much, for she spoke in a very 
low, timid voice, and when she had finished, looked at Dora, as 
if expecting that something impertinent would follow. 

Dora, however, took no notice of her observation, but declared 
she would rather be Miss Harrington than any thing else. I 
heard papa talking to some people the other day,’’ she said, “ and 
he told them he would much prefer being an old country gentle¬ 
man to a new-made nobleman. And I am sure I agree with 
him: it must be all pride and nonsense to wish for a title.” 

Miss Morton roused herself again to speak. I am afraid,” 
she said, “ there is just as much pride, ray dear Miss Harrington, 
in your caring about belonging to an old family, and living in a 
large house, and having money, and servants, and carriages, as in 
considering it a great thing to have a title. Every thing of the 
kind tempts us to be proud.” 

“ Then it is happy for those who have no such temptation,” 
said Dora, scornfully. 

“ Yes, indeed it is,” replied Miss Morton, so meekly, and yet 
so earnestly, that any one less haughty than Dora must have been 
touched. But Dora was perfectly insensible ; she did not, how¬ 
ever, continue the subject, and finishing her dinner quickly, say¬ 
ing she had several things to do before three o’clock, without ma¬ 
king any apology to Miss Morton, left the room as soon as the 
dessert was placed on the table. 

Margaret expressed satisfaction at her sister’s absence, as she 
declared it was much more agreeable to her to have her cousin 
all to herself during the walk: but Amy would willingly have 
lingered by Miss Morton’s side, to hear something of her conver¬ 
sation with Rose. 

Margaret, however, insisted upon her keeping at a considera. 
hie distance, while she again repeated the history of ail she had 
been accustomed to do at Wayland, adding to it a description of 
her last new dresses, and the ^autiful presents she had received 
on her birthday, until Amy’s curiosity was greatly excited, and 
once more a feeling of envy arose, as she thought of the differ¬ 
ence between herself and her cousin : but she was just begin¬ 
ning to be aware of this fault; and although the wish to have 
similar presents returned again and again, as Margaret eagerly 
told over all her treasures, it was accompanied each time by the 
knowledge that it was wrong, and she felt sorry and vexed with 
herself, as she remembered how little her mamma would approve 
of what was passing in her mind. Still the conversation was 
very amusing, and the time passed so quickly that Amy was 
quite surprised when she found herself at the lane leading to Col- 
worth parsonage. A girl, whom she immediately recognised as 
Susan Reynolds, was standing by the shrubbery gale, and 
Amy’s first impulse was to speak to her; but she was crying 
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bitterly, and Amy, though longing to know the cause of her tear* 
wna too timid to interrupt her, end without making any remark, 
followed Miss Morton and her cousins into the house. Whei:* 
nowevor, the first restraint of the visit had a little diminisheUT and 
Mrs. ^aville began a^ng some questions about her mamma, she 
ventured to inquire whether Susan’s raoiher was worse, and 
whether this had occasioned her distress. 

Poor Susan has enough to make her unhappy,” said Mrf. 
Saville. Her mother died last night, and tlioogh there is, in 
fict, nothing to grieve for, as she was a truly religious person, 
yet it is a dreadful trial to her children ; and 5nsan is left with 
the sole churge of her little brothers and sisters : hut she is an 
extremely well-disposed girl, and I hope we shall manage to do 
something for her by*and-by.” 

1 believe you have a ve^ good school in the village,” 
said Miss Morton^ “ Mrs. riarrmgton la anxious tt fake a 
young girl into her service, to be under the lady's m^d, and 
she thought you would excuse her ironhling you with asking 
whether you would recommend one. I rather lUink seveml of 
lier best servants were educated at Col worth." 

“ i am afraid," said Mrs, Saville, that it will be a rather dif- 
hcuit thing to hnd one suited to the situation. The girl I 
should have chosen has just left us, and the others are all too 
young.” 

Amy thought of Susan Reynolds, but she did not like to name 
her. Mrs. Saville, however, did, lo her great satisfaction. 1 
can answer," she said, “ for her good principles, cleverness, and 
sweet temper, though I know nothing of her capabilities in oihei 
ways: of course she would have every thing to learn; hut 1 
think you would find her very docile. It would be an admirable 
thing, if you can answer tor her being kept strictly under the 
eye of the lady’s maid ; for she must do something for herself, 
as the grandmother, who will taka care of the younger children, 
will find them quite a sufhcient charge; and if she should not 
siii* Mrs. Harrington, she can return to me at any moment. 
What she will say to the notion herself 1 cannot tel], for just 
now she is so overpowered with grief that she can think of noth- 
ing hut her mother. Out 1 will take her to Emmerton in about 
a week or ten days^ time, if Mrs. Harrington would like to see 
her," 

" Do have her," w^hispered Amy to Miss Morton, feeling ex 
tremely anxious that tlie aSatr should be settled at once, and, 
lu her eagerness, forgetting her shyness. 

It is not for me to decide, niy dear,*’ said Miss Morton. 
“ I am afraid your aunt will hardly be inclined to have a stran 
fer." 
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“ But she is so good,’’ continued Amy ; and she has such a 
nice manner.” 

Miss Morton smiled, and said that even these qualifications 
might not be all that would be required.” And then, turning to 
Mrs. Saville, she added, “ If you could bring the little girl to 
Emmertun, you would, I am sure, confer a favor on Mrs. Har¬ 
rington, for her time at present is very much occupied.” 

Mrs. Saville willingly agreed to this ; and Amy left the par¬ 
sonage in great delight, having fully settled in her own mind that 
Susan Reynolds would soon be established at Emmerton, and fan¬ 
cying what a happy change it would be from the miserable hovel 
in which she had last seen her. She did not know that no 
earthly comforts could make amends for the loss of her home; 
and no earthly friend, even if she should find one at Emmerton, 
could be to her as her mother; for no one can fully understand 
the blessing of a mother’s love till it is taken away forever. 

As they passed the shrubbery gate they perceived Susan stand¬ 
ing in the same position in which they had left her, and still cry¬ 
ing as if her heart would break. 

Do you think I might speak to her ?” asked Amy of Miss 
Morton. ** 1 should like to tell her how sorry I am about hei 
mother.” 

Miss Morton hesitated. ** Perhaps,” she said, ** the poor girl 
would rather not be noticed; but, if you wish it very much, you 
may just speak, and pass on.” 

“ I should like to do it, if you would go with me,” replied Amy. 
“ But I never saw any one so unhappy before.” 

Emily Morton sighed as she thought of Mrs. Herbert’s pale face, 
and how soon poor Amy might be called to grieve from the same 
cause ; and then, in an instant, a scene which was never entirely 
banished from her mind came vividly before her—the darkened 
chamber, the anxious faces, the tears of overpowering sorrow, 
which were ever associated in her mind with the rec'ollection of 
her own mother’s death-bed; and, without making any further 
objections, she followed Amy to the spot where Susan was 
standing, with a feeling of sympathy which can only be expe¬ 
rienced by those who have shared the same grief. Susan was 
too much absorbed to notice their approach, and Amy scarcely 
knew what to say; she could only repeat, Don’t cry so, Susan; 
I am very sorry for you besides asking a few questions about 
the other children, which Susan was quite unable to answer. 
But Miss Morton understood better what was to be done. She 
took the poor girl’s hand in hers, and spoke so kindly, that Su¬ 
san forgot that she was listening to the voice of a stranger : and 
she said what Amy could nut say ; she told her that she had suf¬ 
fered the same loss, and therefore knew well how great it was, 
and that it must seem now as if she never could be happy again* 
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ftnd then she reminded her of her mother’s giiodness, and Ihiit, ii 
fiUe endeavored to exert herself and do her duty, she would live 
with her forever in a w^orld where there was no more sorrow* 
And, as she went on, Suaati’s sobs became fainter and fainter; 
and at last she was able to thank Miss Morton and Amy for tlieir 
kindness, and to say that she would try to do what was right; 
she would do any thing to be with her mother again. 

Amy Listened, with the hu|3e that she should one day be able 
to talk in the same way, and with an increased feeling of respect 
for Miss Morton, which she could not avoid expressing to Mar¬ 
garet when she returned to her* But Margaret was not willing 
to agree in any praise of which Emily was the object; and only 
expressed her wonder that Amy could take so much interest in 
a girl whom she had hardly ever seen beitre* “ As for her be¬ 
ing unhappy, she was sorry for it, but she could not help it; and 
there were a great many people in the world in the same situa¬ 
tion. She was not worse oJf than others ; and in a short time 
there was no doubt she would get comfortable again, especially 
if she went to the Hail to live*” And so Margaret remained in 
contented indiiference ; and Amy wondered how her cousin could 
have learned such a strange way of thinking, and determined that 
she would be the last person to whom she herself would go fur 
comfort in suffering* 

Dora returned from her drive soon after they reached home, 
und w^as immediately assailed by a host of questions as to what 
she had done, and whom she had seen, and whether RocbforJ 
Park was more beaulifut than Wayland, But Bora was not in a 
communicative mood : she could make herself very agreeable 
when she chose, and could describe things in a very amusing 
manner ; but this day her whim was to be sUant ; and all I he in¬ 
formation obtaiuad was, that Rochford Park W'as a very good si^rl 
of place, that Miss Cunningham was like the rest of the w^orld, 
only not su*taU as she was, and that Lord Rochford talked of 
bringing her over to Emmerton soon to spend the day, and then 
they would be able to judge for themselves* 

How stupid you are, Dora said Margaret, w hen this most 
unsaiUfaciory account had Lieen given* “ I thought you would 
entertain us all by telling us what you had seen. But you might 
just as well have stayed at home.” 

“ 1 am sure I wish I had,” replied Bora : “ it was very hot 
and very dusty, and I am very tired, ao, jiow% 1 hope we sliall 
have tea as suon as possible* Do, Emily, look into Morris’s 
room, when you go up stairs, and tell her I am wailing to bp 
dressed.” 

tJan't I go 1” asked Amy, feeling instantly that the request 
vas not a proper one. 

Dora stared* She was uot accustomed to see people put them 
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•elves out of their way to help another ; and she was conscious 
that Amy's offer was almost a reproach to her, for there were 
times when she was aware of her want of consideration for Miss 
Morton. ** It will be no trouble," she said ; “ Emily has done it 
a hundred times before." 

“ I would rather go,” persisted Amy; “ I know very well 
where the room is.” And, without waiting for an answer, she 
ran up stain. 

“ It may be very good-natured,” muttered Dora to Margaret; 
“ but I don’t see why she should interfere.” And, with a pout¬ 
ing lip and her usual scornful toss of the head, she followed her 
cousin. 

The rest of the evening was not agreeat le to Amy, for Dora’s 
ill-humor exhibited itself very plainly ; and neither Emily Mor¬ 
ton’s kindness nor Margaret’s kisses could make her forget that 
one of the party was discontented ; and she was not sorry when 
her mamma appeared in the schoolroom, prepared to return 
home. Mrs. Harrington accompanied her in a more gracious 
mood than ordinary; she even patted Amy on the shoulder, and 
called her dear;” but the next moment the harshness of her 
voice, as she remarked something that was amiss in Margaret’s 
manner, recalled all Amy’s fears, and she shrank away from her 
aunt with a feeling of even greater awe than at their first meet¬ 
ing. 


CHAPTER VII. 

After this visit Amy’s prejudice against Miss Morton consid¬ 
erably decreased, and she made no objection when the arrange¬ 
ment was finally made that she should go to Emmerton twice a 
week to receive drawing and music lessons. For many reasons 
it was a great pleasure, as she was amused by her cousins when 
they were in good-humor, and the novelty and variety had always 
charms ; besid >s which, Mr. Harrington made her a present of a 
donkey, to carry her backwards and forwards when it was not con¬ 
venient for the carriage to be sent; and a ride through the forest 
with the man-servant walking by her, in the lovely summer morn¬ 
ings, compensated for any disagreeables in the remainder of the 
day. She usually returned to the cottage soon after the early 
dinner in the schoolroom, and some of the party often walked 
bi^ part of the way with her; or if she were quite alone, old Ste¬ 
phen generally contriv'd to hobble for about a mile by her side, 
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piling her a liislory of all the cows, horses, dogs, and &bec.|t 
about the place, almost all of which were Atiiy’s old acquaint* 
ances, though she saw Uule of ihein now that her time at the 
Hall was so difTerently occupisdl. And so the bright months ol 
sunuuer passed aw^ay, anti Amy became accustomed to the great 
change in her life, and began to wonder how she could have 
liked the house jn its former desolate state, and to associate with 
the old trees ju the park and the lovely walks over the dowtis^ 
thoughts of rambles Nvith her cousins, or conversations with Em¬ 
ily Morton, {whom she soon felt inclined to love as she became 
more acquainted with her charaoter,) instead of the old-fashioned 
ladies and gentlemen with whom she had formerly been accus 
tamed to people the Hall and every place about it^ 

In one thing alone was there no change. The chapel still re* 
mamed unopened from week to week, apparently forgotten, ex¬ 
cept when visiters were in the house, and it was exhibited as a 
show, for the purpose of passing away a few idle moments. The 
rich light streamed through the painted glass of the east win¬ 
dow, and checkered the marble floor, and shone upon the gro¬ 
tesque oak carving; but there was no one to admire its ra¬ 
diance. The splendidly-bound Bible lay uncured for upon ihe 
desk ; the family prayer-books, mtith-eaten and decayed, were 
piled upon the seats; and the only ibing which bore the sein- 
hlance of devotion in the place, once hallowed by daily prayer, 
was ibe marble figure of the first lord of Emmerton, who, 
stretched upon his loiiih, with his clasped hands raised to heav¬ 
en, seemed silently to reproach all who entered with their for¬ 
getfulness of the privilege he had so highly valued. Amy could 
not feel this neglect of the chapel as keenly as her mother, for 
she could not remember the tune wbeii it was otherwise; hut 
sho could feel the disappointment of her curiosity to see it as it 
had been described lo her; and something told her that it must 
lio WTong to think so lightly of it, and entirely to omit the prac¬ 
tice of daily family prayer, even if circumstances interfered with 
the perforoianca of the regularly-appointed service ; and nt last 
she became quite shy of talking about it; and, when she knew 
the chapel was open, she would steal into it by herself and in¬ 
dulge some of her former reveries, and then return lo the school¬ 
room without ventu lug to mention what she had been doing. 

TJiis was one among many inataneea in which the ditference 
ot education hetw^'en Amy aud her cousins was easily to he di6- 
CMVmed. With \t[ Amy's uccupaiions and nil her pleasures, liei 
mother had caremlly endenvured to hlcud ideas whicEi might im- 
pruve and raise her mind, ^^hc hao tauglit lier that tlio days ui 
her childliuod were "he most im[ iortan t of her life, for they were 
Ihuse ill wliich Imhiia must he formed either for good or cvil^ 
which would In her blessing or her curse forever She hud told 
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her of ths first sinful nature which she brought with her inU 
the wnrld at her birth, and of the second holy nature which had 
been given her at baptism, and had warned her that the whole ol 
her life would be a struggle between the two—^a struggle which 
was begun from the very first moment of her becoming sensible 
ot the difference between right and wrong. And thus Amy had 
learned to look upon what are often crnsidcred trilling faults 
in a child—ill-temper, indolence, vanity, greediness, and similar 
evil dispositions—as real sins in the eye of God, which must be 
checked at the very beginning by all who wish to continue w'hat 
they were made at their baptism—his children. She did not 
think, with her cousins, that it signified little what she did as a 
child, for that the time would of course arrive when she would be 
able at once to become good ; but in the little every-day trials, 
to which she was now exposed more frequently than ever, she 
endeavored to conquer any irritation of temper, or inclination to 
indolence, or envy ; and every day the task became less difficult. 
Perhaps this kind of education had caused her to be more 
thoughtful than is usual at her age, and made her pleasures of a 
graver and quieter cast; but in reality it added to her happiness 
far more than it apparently took away. It made her love the 
. blue sky, and the trees and flowers, not merely for their beauty, 
but because she knew they were especial blessings sent to her; 
and that every day’s enjoyment of them was provided for her by 
God, in the same way as her mother provided for her pleasure in 
other things. It made her sensible of the holiness of those places 
which were especially dedicated to the worship of God ; and the 
silence of the beautiful chapel at Emmerton had as great a charm 
for her as the gay scenes which her cousins often described had 
for them ; and, above all, it gave her that quietness and cheerful¬ 
ness of mind which only those can possess who really try in 
every thing to do what they know to be their duty. But the 
same education which had made Amy think so difierently from 
her cousins made her also feel that they could not sympathize 
with her; and thus, though Emmerton was a source of constant 
amusement, it was principally because at the time she was en- 
jo} ing it, she could look forward to the evening, when she should 
return to her mother, and give her an account of what she had 
been doing. Her walks, her books, her music, her drawing—all 
would have ceased to charm without this ; but with it, even Do¬ 
ra’s petulance and Margaret’s selfishness caused only a momen* 
tiry annoyance. Whatever discomfort she might find at the 
Hall, there was always a bright smile and a fond kiss awaiting 
her at the cottage; and the enjoyment of her mother’s love there 
was nothing to mar. For Amy did not notice what a stranger 
would have looked on with fear; she did not see the increasing 
paleness of Mrs. Herb3rt’s complexion, the hectic flush upon hei 
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cheeky the Iran^paiency of her delicate hands ; the change wat 
ao gradual as to he in general unobserved, or, if remarked by 
uther persona, there waa always some reason to be given for it—• 
either the heat, or a had night, or the diaappuininient of m»i 
hearing from India ; the last being, in fact, tbo real cnnse of tlu 
evil. 

During this time Mrs, Herbert watched her child most anxious¬ 
ly, to discover the effect which the intimacy with her cousins 
might produce upon her mind, but she saw little to make her 
uneasy ; for however Amy might enjoy the grandeur of Emmer- 
ton, she seldom expressed any wish to possess it; and day after 
day, and week after week, she returned to her quiet home with 
the same gentle, humble, open spirit with which she bad lcf\ it. 
But still her mother was not quite satisfied, 8he knew that 
while Amy had no rivals, the strengLh of the tempiation was but 
slight* She w'ent as a visiter, and to a certain degree a stranger: 
and her cousins were pleased to see her, and in general her 
wishes were consulted; but Mrs, Herbert looked forward to the 
time when she might bo obliged to live at Emmerton altogether, 
perhaps as a dependant, certainly as a person quite inferior to 
Mr* UarringioQ^s daughters ; and she could not hut fear lest Amy 
might then be sensible of a false pride of which she was now un¬ 
conscious, Yet, although the constant communication between 
the Hall and the couage had had little effect ufH>n Amy, it waa 
not entirely eo with her cousins* Margaret's character, indeed, 
was not one to be easily improved, for her extreme vanity pre¬ 
vented her being in the least alive to her ow'n faults or to the vir¬ 
tues of oihers* She remarked that Amy was seldom or never 
selfish; but she only liked her for it because it gralilicd her owm 
indulence and Belf-wilJ : it never entered her head that in this 
Jier cousin was her superior, and that iheref<irti she ought to imi¬ 
tate her; and as for her smeerity and humility, it required a 
much purer mind than MargareVs to understand why such quali¬ 
ties were good* if Amy's praises were sounded by Emily Mor¬ 
ton, Margaret would seize upon some triHiog occasion in which 
they might have differed, or some passing haaty expression, to 
prove that all were mistaken in their opinion of her, and that she 
wras no beUei than others ; while the next moment, if her cou¬ 
sin entered, she would try her patience and her good-nature, 
perhaps, by sending her to a distant part of the house for a book, 
or begging her to finish some tiresome piece of tvork, and then 
Uiitik she had made quite sudicient amends for the trouble, by 
covering her wuth kisses, asking her if she did not love her dear¬ 
ly, and declaring she was the most good-natured little thing in the 
world. Al first Amy did not understand this ; she thought Mar¬ 
garet affectionate, and Dora cold ; and she turned from the one 
snd clung to the other; hut this could not last long, for Margiiit f 
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selfishness was too great to be concealed by any show of warmth, 
and after a little time she wondered why she was so uncomfort¬ 
able when Margaret put her arm so kindly round her neck, and 
asked her to do the very thing she knew was most disagreeable 
to her, and why she was annoyed when she chose the most beau¬ 
tiful flowers or the finest fruit for herself, and then said, “ You 
won’t mind, will you, dailing 1” It seemed almost wrong, yet 
Amy could not help the feeling. With Dora, however, it was 
different; she had serious faults, and they were so evident as to 
be perceived even upon a first acquaintance; but she had also 
qualities upon which a very superior character might be formed, 
and among them, perhaps, the most valuable was sincerity. What¬ 
ever she said was strictly true; there was no pretence of afifection 
which was not felt, no affectation of virtues which were not posses¬ 
sed : she was too reserved to express all her feelings, but those she 
did express were perfectly real; she was too proud to confess her¬ 
self in the wrong of her own accord, but she would never for a 
moment stoop to the slightest meanness to screen herself; and 
this it was which formed the co’inecting link between her and 
Amy, for it was the one thing to which Dora was peculiarly alive, 
and half her quarrels with Margaret, when they were not caused 
by opposition to her will, arose from her perceiving some little 
cunning, or paltry motive, which her sister tried to conceal, but 
could not. If Amy had not been true and candid, Dora would 
have cared little for her other qualities ; but when once she dis¬ 
covered that her cousin’s lightest word was to be depended on, 
and that she never hesitated to acknowledge an error, whatever 
might be the consequence, she began to respect her, and to re¬ 
mark the other points in which she was superior; and though 
she would hardly have borne a rebuke for her ill temper or her 
pride, even from her father, she would think over some instance 
in which Amy had shown self-command or humility, with a feel¬ 
ing of self-reproach she had seldom known before. And thus, 
quite unconsciously, Amy was exercising an influence for good 
over the minJ of a person older and cleverer than herself, mere¬ 
ly by the quiet, unobtrusive manner in which she performed her 
daily duties. But as yet this made no difference in Dora’s man¬ 
ner ; she was still proud and irritable, and often most unkind at 
the very moment when she was feeling the greatest respect, and 
Amy’s chief pleasure at Emmerton soon arose from being with 
Emily Morton and little Rose. Rose, indeed, was not much 
of a companion ; but she was a very interesting and beautiful 
child, and Emily Morton’s great love for her was in itself quite 
sufficient to make her a source of pleasure to Amy. At first, 
when the music and drawing lessons began, Amy’s hand shook 
sod her voice almost trembled wdienever Miss Morton found fault 
with her; but she soon disowered there was not the slightest ocern* 
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him for fear, since even Margaret a inattention only gave ris# 
tti a acrioiid lonk, and a hope expressed in a grave lone, ihaL, te 
please her maiama, she would be more careful for the future. And 
when the awe had subsided, Amy began to look forward to Miss 
Morion’s approbation, and to wish she would notice her as she 
did Rose; and when vexed at her cousins’ neglect, she endeav* 
ured to make some amends bj bringing her the prettiest flowetf 
from her own garden, or working some little thing which she 
tlnmght might gratify tier, till Bmily, touched by attentions the 
had lately been so little accustomed to receive, anticipated Amy’s 
visits as one of the chief enjoyments of her lonely life, and be¬ 
stowed upon her a considerable poriion of the ad'ection which had 
once been exclusively given to little Rose, 

It was some time, however, before Amy discovered that Miss 
Morton was indeed fond of her; she was very gentle and very 
kind, but this she was to every one, and her extreme reserve aud 
shyncHs prevented the expression of her real feeling; beaidefi, 
they were very seldom alone, and when Dora and Margar*^i were 
JO the mom, Emily seemed to t hrink into heraelf, and never to 
^>eak except w'hen absolutely obliged. From her childhood 
Emily Morton had had a peculiar dread of any thing like scorn 
or ridicule, a dread which her friends had often vainly endeavor¬ 
ed to ovetoome, until her sense of religion had taught her how 
wrong it was to indulge it, and even then something of the feel¬ 
ing remained. The careless jest upon any little awkw'ardness, 
or the thought that she was forgotten when others were noticed, 
which had brought iba tears into her eyes w'hen a child, caused 
ns keen a pang as she grew older, though her self-command pre¬ 
vented its being shown ; and the sufleriug she had undergone 
fnim the moment of her entrance into Mr. Harrington’s lamily, 
it would be difficult to describe. At school she had always felt 
herself on an equality with her young companions, and in gene- 
ral, from her accomplishments, their superior; but at Way laud 
Court every one looked dowm upon her* Mr. Harrington scarce¬ 
ly thought of her at all; and Mrs, Harrington considered her as 
ilttle above iho level of an upper servant, useful in a party to 
sing and play, and useful in teaching Dora and Margaret to do 
the same, but in other respects very slightly dilTcriiig iVom Mor¬ 
ris. Dora scorned her, as inferior in rank and wealth, and dis¬ 
liked her because on certain occasions she was bound to obey 
her; and Margaret envied her beauty, and was angry with her 
straightforward simplicity ; and when all this was gradually dis- 
covered, the feeling that arose in Emily Morton’s mind was must 
bitter. Every trifling neglect, every proud look, every taunting 
word, brought the color to her oheek^ and a host of painful re- 
eollections to her mind ; and though too geotie to retaliate, she 
thought over them in private till they seamed almost unendurable* 
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and she was on the point of leavins^ Mr. Harrington's house and. 
seeking for another situation. But there was a principle within 
that soon brought her to a more patient spirit. Siie had been 
placed at Wayland by the only friend on whom she could depend, 
and to leave it would be, she knew, a cause of great anxiety, and 
the charity which beareth all things,” at length enabled her to 
submit to the trial without a murmur. She learned not only to 
listen without reply to undeserved reproofs, but to ask herself 
whether there might not even be some ground for them; she 
learned to return the greatest neglect with the most thoughtful 
attention ; the harshest speeches with the most considerate kind¬ 
ness ; till the calmness of her own mind became a sufficient re¬ 
compense for all her difficulties; and the person most to be envied 
in the family of a man who had thousands at his disposal, worldly 
rank, the respect of his friends, and the applause of his depen¬ 
dants, was the young girl whom even the very servants consid 
cred themselves privileged to mention with contempt. 

Emily Morton's situation, however, would have been very 
different but for little Rose. She was the one charm of her life, 
the only thing that seemed yet left her in which to take a deep 
and affectionate interest; and till her arrival at Emmerton, Rose 
was the one subject of her daily thoughts. It was long before 
she could believe that Amy was indeed so different from her 
^ousins ; and still longer ere her habitual shyness could be so far 
overcome as to enable her to talk, except at the times of the reg¬ 
ular lessons. The constant impression on her mind was, that 
every one was ridiculing her ; and this made her so unwilling to 
speak unless when obliged, that Amy often feared she never 
should be at ease with her. The reserve between them would 
probably have continued for even a greater length of time, had it 
not been for the introduction of Susan Reynolds into the place 
of under-lady’s maid soon after the walk to Colworth. Mrs. 
Harrington was pleased with her appearance, and still more with 
Mrs. Saville's recommendation; and although Bridget looked 
sulky at first, because she was not consulted on the occasion, 
and old Stephen grumbled in private, because his little grand¬ 
daughter had not been chosen, no other person in the house found 
fault with the arrangement; and even Morris, the quickest, neat¬ 
est, and most particular of her particular race, declared she had 
never met with so clever and well-behaved a girl for her age. 

This was joyful news to Amy, who, of course, fancied that 
now all Susan's troubles were at an end, for every one said it 
was the most fortunate thing in the world that she had found so 
good a situation; but when several weeks had passed, and her 
eyes were still often filled with tears, and her voice had the same 
melancholy, resigned tone as at first, Amy became half vexed, 
and, perhaps a little impatient Tt «v»emRd almost like ingrati* 
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lude, and she ventured one day to ask Emily Morton a few 
questions on the subjeot, as Susan'^s principal emplnyment was 
to wait upon her and Rose, and therefore she must know roure 
about her than any one else. Miss Morton spoke so kindly and 
took such an interest in the poor orphan girlj that it was impose 
sible not to be at ease when talking on this one thing at least; 
and Amy^s heart was at length compleielj won, when she met 
Susan one afternoon on the stairs leading o Miss Morton^s room, 
which was in a little turret dose to the suhootrooin [ and on in^ 
quiring what made her look so much more cheerful than usual, 
found that Emily had maiie her a present of a new book, and had 
promised, if possible, to hear her read three times a week, 

“ She is so good to me, Miss Herbert/' said Susan, “ it almost 
mokes me happy,*' 

** Oil [ but, Susan," said Amy, ** 1 wish you could be quite 
happy, 1 thought you would when you came here, and had such 
a comfortable Ivome.*’ 

“ It is not my home, miss,” replied Susan ; ** grandmother's 
cottage is my home now,” 

“ And do you want to go back ihere ?” asked Amy, looking 
very disappointed, 

“ Oh no i mbs, I should only be a burden, and 1 know it wrould 
iiot be right; but I should like very much to see her and the 
jhildren.” 

But would you rather live there 1” repeated Amy. 

1 would rather Jive with my friends anywhere, mbs, than 
among airangers,” 

Poor Amy felt heartily vexed. “ But you know, Susan,” she 
said, you could not expect to have such nice dinners with your 
grandmother, or such a comfortable bed, or lo wear such good 
clothes as you do here.” 

*^Ah! mbs, but it is not the eating and drinking, and the 
clothes, that make one happy,*' replied Susan. 

At this moment Margaret called her cousin to the schoolroom, 
ant] the conversation was interrupted ; but Amy could not help 
thinking of it aflerw'ards, and talking of it to her mamma when sJie 
went home, 

“ It seems very strange, mamma,” she said, “ that Susan caret 
io little for having such a comfortable place to live in/' 

Should you he happy, Amy, at Emmerton without me!” 

‘‘ Oh no 1 mamma, never : hut then-™” 

“But wdiat, my dear child 1” 

“ I am afraid it is wrong, mamma ; but I think aomelimet that 
it would be very nice to have a carriage and servants, and a large 
bouse; and it must be almost as great a change to Susan to have 
10 many comforts as she has now,” 

“ The reason why you think so difTerently, my love, is, lhal 
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you have never known yet what real unhappiness means. When 
that time comes, you will feel, with Susan, that all such things 
are of no consequence. I believe God often sends afflictions to 
teach us this.” 

And do you think He will send them to me, mamma 1” said 
Amy, anxiously. 

“ I believe He will send you whatever is necessary to make 
you good, my dear, and will give you strength to bear it; but it 
will be better and happier for you if you endeavor to overcome 
this longing for riches and grandeur now, and so, perhaps, the 
trial may not be required.” 

Amy did not quite understand all that her mother meant, or why 
she looked so sad ; but she went to rest that night with a heavier 
heart than usual, even though she had made it an especial part ot 
her evening prayers that God would grant her an humble spirit, 
and teach her not to desire any thing b^eyond what He had given; 
and when she next went to Emmerton she looked upon Susan as 
much better than herself, and took even a greater interest in her, 
and finding that Miss Morton did the same, and studied in many 
little ways to make the poor girl feel less friendless and lonely, it 
seemed as if the barrier between herself and Emily was in a 
measure done away; and she began from this time to experience 
a pleasure in being with her, which once she would have ima¬ 
gined impossible. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“Mamma,” said Amy, as she returned from Emmerton one 
bright afternoon in the beginning of September, “ Aunt Harring¬ 
ton hopes that when I go to the Hall on Thursday, you will go 
with me ; for Lord Rochford is coming over with Miss Cunning- 
narn, and she thinks you would like to see them. The carriage 
will be sent for you whenever you wish it.” 

“ Has not Miss Cunningham been at the Hall before V’ asked 
Mrs. Herbert. 

“ No,” replied Amy ; “ she was to go there just after my aunt 
;ame, but one of her uncles was taken ill and died, and then she 
went away somewhere on a visit. I want to see her very much, 
for 1 am sure my aunt is very anxious that Dora should be with 
her a great deal.” 

‘ How did you guess thatl” asked Mrs. Herbert. 
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“ Oil} by Uiti way m which she talked of her, and said she hepe4 
Dora would make jieraelf ai^reeable, and that there were ¥ery 
few young people of the same age here, and that the acquaint¬ 
ance was very desirable ; but, mamma/^ eoniimied Amy, looking 
up archly in her mother's face, 1 think Dura is determined nol 
to like her,” 

And why do you think so 1” 

Because 1 am sure Dora never does like any one she is told 
to like. She alw^ays baa a fancy for lliirigs which no one els« 
can endure, and she will pel that ugly tabby cat which you saw 
in tbe schoolroom the other day ; and that great tierce dog, which 
growls whenever any one goes near it, though I think she is 
httle afraid of it.^- 

** And does her love for human beings go by contraries too T- 

** I don't know quite, because 1 have never seen her with stran¬ 
gers,” said Amy; ** but I am sure it is her way in other things^ 
for even in her dress I can see it. She generally choosea to wear 
whatever Margaret or I think ugly. But, mamma, have you ever 
seen Mlsa Cunningham, and do yoti think I shall like her 1*' 

“ 1 saw her frequently when she was a very little child,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Herbert; “for before your uncle went to Wayland 
Lady iLuchford wras very intimate with your aunt; but after ibat 
she became ill, and I bud no carriage, and the distance between 
us is so great that we have very seldom met, though 1 have been 
asked occasionally to Stay there, and once, when your dear papa 
was here, I went,” 

“ Then you will like to go with me on Thursday, mamma,” 
said Amy ; “ you know' it will make me so happy, and you never 
go now, as you used to do in the summer. You always say it is 
such a fatigue ; but 1 did so enjoy the nice long days when you 
were with me.” 

“ 1 must ivait till Thursday comes before I decide,” answered 
her mother. “ The postman shall take a note for me to Einmer- 
*on early, to eay w'hether we shall w'ant the carriage 

Amy watched her mamma more anxiously than usual the next 
day, and was not quite satisfied with her pale and languid looks; 
and when she appeared at breakfast the following morning, evi¬ 
dently sulfering from the effects of a sleepless night, it ivas clear 
I hat she was more ilt lo stay at home than to spend the day at 
Emmerron ; and, much to Amy's disappointment, the donkey w as 
OTilered at eleven o'clock, and she was obliged to set off for hei 
ride by herself. 

There were preparations in the schoolroom for a day of idle- 
aeas. Bose was playing with her dull, Margaret engaged vritft 
tome fancy ivork for herself, and Dora deep in the conientf of aa 
SDiusicg hook, while Miss Morton, relieved from her usual c uttOA 
hii gone to her own room to enjoy quietness and solitude 
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“ I don’t think I like coming here on a holyday,” observed 
Amy, when she entered the ropm ; it does not seem natural.” 

“ 1 like it, though,” said Rose, as she tied a pink riband round 
her doll’s waist in a firm, hard knot, and then held it up to be ad< 
mired. “ I never have my doll’s new frock except on holydays ; 
and Emily is coming presently to have a good game of play.” 

“Yon won’t play here,” exclaimed Margaret, sharply; “we 
can have no litter made.” 

“ 1 don’t want to make a litter,” said Rose ; “ and 1 had much 
rather go and play in Emily’s room , she is never cross.” 

“ Oh, Rose !” said a gentle voice behind her; and Rose was 
immediately sensible that she had been wrong ; and turning round 
to Emily, who had just come into the room, she jumped upon a 
chair to kiss her, and whispered, “ 1 wont’t be naughty ; but no 
one is kind except you.” 

“ You must not speak so,” replied Emily; “ and your sister is 
quite right in saying it will not do to make a litter here ; but there 
is plenty of space in my bedroom, and we will go there and play 
when I have just spoken to your cousin.” 

“ And w-on’t Amy come too V’ said Rose. 

Amy seemed half inclined ; but Margaret vehemently asserted 
that such a thing had never been heard of before ; and Dora 
raised her head from her book, begging more earnestly than was 
her wont that Amy would stay with them; and so Miss Morton 
and Rose departed with the doll and her treasures, and Amy re¬ 
mained to while away the time as she best could till Miss Cun¬ 
ningham arrived. Not that this was a difficult task, for there 
were many books at hand which were quite new to her; and she 
was so unwearied a reader, that, although her cousins did not 
take the least trouble to entertain her, the time seemed very 
short till the sound of carriage -wheels and the loud ringing of the 
door-bell announced the arrival of a visiter. Margaret hastily 
gathered up her fragments of silk and beads and thrust them into 
the first open'drawer she could find, (a proceeding which Amy did 
not fail to remark, as she knew that tlie task of finding Marga¬ 
ret’s missing treasures always devolved upon her;) but Dora did 
not appear to observe what was passing till her sister stealthily 
opened the door and peeped into the passage, and then she called 
out to her to shut it, and wondered she was not ashamed of being 
so unladylike. Margaret was not at all inclined to obey, and a 
dispute would probably have been the consequence but for the en¬ 
trance of the footman, who came with Mrs. Harrington’s orders 
that the young ladies should go immediately to the drawing-room 
Margaret ran to the glass to arrange her curls; and Dora, lin. 
gering over her book, reluctantly prepared to do as she was told, 
^ways a difficult task with her, and particularly so at that mo* 
meat 
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“ I suppose iny aunt wishes me to gjo too,’’ a aid Amy, 

“ My mistress only mentioned Mjsa Harrington and Miss Mar 
gareL,'^ repJied the msjn, very reEjifiCtfully, but decidedly ; for he 
well knew that Mrs. Harriogiun always required her commands 
to be taken literally, 

Amy shrank back^ vexed with lierself for having offered logo 
and more vexed with her aunt for having omitted to send for het 
It would have made her feel shy to be obliged to encounter stran 
gers; but it was not pleasant to be left behind. 

Never mind, dear,” said Dora, kindly, seeing her blank face 
of disappointment; we shall be back again presently, and then 
vou shall see Miss Cunningnam ; nut I tell you, she is just like 
the rest of the world/* 

“ 1 don’t know why I ahoutd care,’* replied Amy, recovering 
herself; “ it wdlt be much more agreeable t4j stay here and read 
for I am not used to strangers as you are, Dora.” 

And yet, though it was more agreeable, Amy was not con¬ 
tented; and when Margaret, having arranged her longest ringlet 
to her satisfaciiont and set her dress to rights, and drawn up her 
head so as to show off her long neck to advantage, pronounced 
herself quite ready, and left Amy to the quiet enjoyment of her 
book, she could nut manage to hx her attention upon it* Fur the 
first time since her uncle*s arrival at Eiumertun she felt neg¬ 
lected : it had often happened before that Dora or Margaret had 
been sent for on some little business with their mnmma, but then 
It did not signify; and the few visiters who called seldom in¬ 
quired f{ir them ; or if they saw them accidentally, there was al- 
w'ays as much notice taken of Amy as of her cousins, so that she 
had not fancied there could he any distinction between them : and 
even now she hardly acknowledged to herself the cause iff her 
uncomfortable feelings, but sat with the open book before her, 
trying to find out W'hy her aunt had w'ished her to be left behind; 
and then looking at the loveliness of the grounds and the signs ol 
wealth and luxury in the room, and contrasting them with iho 
plainly-furniBhed drawing-room and the little garden at the cot¬ 
tage. ** I should he very happy if mamma had such beautiful 
things,” wo a the thought that arose in her mind, but there w’ss 
something within that cheeked it. They only who have tried 
earnestly to do right can tell how quickly conscienca whispers 
when are wrong, and Amy, young as she was, had too often 
heard her mother’s w arnings against envy and covetousness, not 
lo lie aivare that she was at that moment tempted by them, and 
half repeating to herselfhow wrong it is in me I** she turned to 
her liouk, with the resolution of nut thinking any thing more about 
the matter* She had read but a few pages when the sound oI 
voicos in the passage interrupted her, Dora*s eonatrained tone, 
ind Margareio affected Hugh, told directly there was a slrangci 
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frith them, and immediately afterwards they entered with Miss 
CunninRham, and the first glance showed Amy that Dora's de¬ 
scription had been very correct. She was neither tall nor short, 
neither stout nor thin ; she had grayish-blue eyes, without any 
particular expression in them, sandy-colored hair, a fair, freckled 
complexion, and rather pretty mouth, and certainly was very un¬ 
like what Amy had fancied in all but her dress, which was pecu¬ 
liarly handsome. 

“ This is our schoolroom,” said Dora, when Miss Cunningham, 
upon being told who Amy was, had shaken hands with her, and 
scanned her from head to foot. 

“ Is it 1” was the reply. “ It is a nice little place : I think it 
must be just the size of my governess's sitting-room.” 

“ It does very well,” said Dora; “ but it is nothing like the 
room we had to ourselves at Way land, which was twice as large. 

My governess's room,” continued Miss Cunningham, used 
to be my nursery; and then, when I grew too old fur it, of 
course papa gave up another to me; in fact, I have two I may 
call my own now, a little room, where I keep all my books, and 
a large one, where I do my lessons.” 

“ There was a whole set of rooms which was to be ours,” said 
Dora, “ if we had remained at Way land; and here, I suppose, 
something of the kind will be arranged for us soon, but every 
thing is so unsettled yet that papa has not had time to think 
about it.” 

“ My little room,” observed Miss Cunningham, “ looks out 
upon the finest view in the whole estate. I can see a distance 
of twenty miles from the window.” 

“ The tower on Thorwood Hill was thirty miles off, I think, 
Margaret,” said Dora, turning to her sister. 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ but, then, it could only be seen as a 
little speck on a clear day.” 

Miss Cunningham went to the w’indow. ” You have no view 
here,” she said. 

“ No,” answered Dora; “ it is much pleasanter having it shut 
in in this way, because it makes it so private.” 

“ But when a house stands high, it is very easy to be private, 
and yet to have beautiful views between the trees.” 

“ I suppose,” said Dora, “ that when this house was built, 
several hundred years ago, people did not think so much about 
scenery, though, indeed, there is a very nice view from the 
front. I have heard papa say that it is only modern places 
which stand high. Rochford Park, I think, is about fifty years 
old V' 

“ Only the now part; there is one wing which is much older. 

“ But the ne^s part was built when your family first went there 

¥as it notl” 
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Yea; it waa bailt by my grandfathei-, when he returned fren 
being ambRsaador la Turkey,’* 

I think the newest part of Emmerton has been built at least 
a hundred and fifty years,” said Dora^ ‘*and the eld part^l 
really cannot say exactly what the age ofit is : but the first baron 
who is buried in the chapel died somewhere about 1470, and Ins 
was the elder branch of our family*” 

“But there ia no title in your family now,” observed Miss Cun¬ 
ningham. 

“ Indeed there is,"* replied Dora; “ Lord Doringford is a 
cousin of onrs.” 

“ Oh 1 a hundredth cousin,! suppose. Any me may be that; 
for you know we are all deseended from Adam.^’ 

“ Yes; and, of course, that is the reason why people think 
so much more of a family being an old one, than of a mere lille/* 

JVliss Cunningham turned sharply round to Amy. 

“ Do you live here I” she asked ; and, at being addressed so 
unceremoniimsly, Amy’s color rose, but she tried to answ'cr genlly, 
though she felt a litib unwilling to acknowledge that her home 
was neither a park nor a halt. 

“I live about two miles off',” she said, “at Emmerton Cot¬ 
tage ; but I am here a great deal.” 

” Oh !” was all the reply ; and Amy look up a book, and wish¬ 
ed the new visiter had remained at liochford Park. 

“ Is not that a very pretty drawing 1” said Margaret, finding 
Dora unwilling to speak again, and feeling very awkward 
It was a drawing of Miss Morton’s, which slie was going to copy- 

“ Very,” replied Miss Cunningham, shortly. “ My style i^ 
flowers I 1 learned when I was in Paris, and —'' 

** But that does not make this drawing pretty or ugly 
does it 1” interrupted Dora, with a curl of the lip wliich par 
tended a storm. 

Miss Cunningham stared at her, and then went on with hei 
sentence : “And my master told papa that my copies w*ere al¬ 
most equal to the original.” 

“ I should like to see ibetn very much,” said Margaret, wiah- 
ing, aa usual, to coociliate her last acquaintance. “Will you 
bring them over to show us same day ?*’ 

Dora held up a lovely rose, almost the last of the season ; 
“ Look,” ahe said ; “ who w'ould not rather have that ihan the 
most beautiful drawing that ever could be made of it!” 

Nu notice was taken of the question; for by this time Miss 
tvunninghaui fell that she was no match far Dora in any thing but 
pretension, end her only resource was indifference. SJie there¬ 
fore went on talking to Margaret, who proved herself a willing 
listener. Drawings, music, lessons, dress, all were mentioned iii 
ttina; and Margaret patiemly bore the perpetual repetition of “ I 
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think this,” and “ 1 do that,” as she looked at Miss Cunning 
ham’s sandy hair and freckled complexion, and felt that in one 
thing, at least, there could be no comparison between them 
Amy for some time stood by, one moment casting a wistful look 
at her book, and wishing that it were not rude to read, or that 
she might carry it off to Miss Morton’s room, and the next, feel¬ 
ing a strong inclination to laugh, as she listened to what was 
passing. 8he had never heard any thing of the kind before; for 
Dora did not boast except when she wished to rival some one, and 
Amy was far too humble to enter into competition with her in 
any thing. 

At length, even the delightful subject of self seemed to be 
exhausted. The visiter paused ; and Margaret, looking at the 
timepiece, and remarking that it wanted nearly an hour to dinner, 
proposed that they should go into the garden. 

‘*Is there any thing to be seen there?” asked Miss Cun* 
ningham. 

Nothing that you will admire,” replied Dora, sarcastically. 

But the emphasis on the you was quite lost. From her child¬ 
hood, Miss Cunningham could never be made to understand what 
was not expressed in plain words. 

“ I suppose,” she said, rather condescendingly, “ you think 
we have such a beautiful place at the park, that 1 shall not care 
about this.” 

“ Oh ! no,” answered Dora, “ such an idea never entered my 
head ; for it struck me, when I was there the other day, that it 
was so like all the other gentlemen’s seats 1 have ever seen, 
that you would be quite glad to look at something different. 
There is hardly such another place as Emmerton, 1 believe, iz 
Emrland.” 

Th<* meaning of this was certainly quite evident, but Miss 
Cunningham was not quick at a retort; she could only stare, as 
she usually did when she had not words at command, and ask 
Margaret to show her the way into the garden. Dora begged to 
be excused accompanying them, and Amy would willingly have 
done the same, but for the fear of appearing rude ; and even in 
sucn trifles she had learned already to consult the feelings ot 
others. 

The morning was so lovely, uniting almost the warmth of sum¬ 
mer with the freshness of autumn, that the mere sensation ol 
being in the open air was enjoyable; and it was fortunate for 
Amy that it was so, as neither of her companions paid any at¬ 
tention to her. Margaret led the way, through the winding walks 
in the shrubbery, and along the terrace, and by the side of the 
lake; pointing out the different objects which were to be seen, 
expressing herself extremely delighted at having Miss Cunning- 
ban with ler, and hoping that they should meet very often, for 
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really there were no people Imng near Kmmerton^ and it wai 
dreadfully dull after Way land; foigeuing that only tho day he- 
fore, ill one of her fits of extreme affection, she had told Amy 
they did not repre* Wayland in the [east, for that being with her 
made up for every thing. Amy, however, did not forget; and it 
made her doubt, as she had often been inclined to do before, 
whether her cousin w'qs not sometimes insincere. It was qultd 
possible that Margaret might find Emmerlon dull, and there wat 
no harm in her saying so, but there was no occasion to make 
kind speeches if she did not mean them; and almost involun¬ 
tarily she turned away, and w^alked a few paces behind by her- 
**elf Miss Cunningham looked at every thing that 'was pointed 
out, and once or twice said it was pretty ; but the chief charm of 
all eonaisted in its being like something else which w^as more 
beautiful at Rochford Park, The trees were taller, Lite lake was 
clearer, the walks w^ere broader, and Amy, as she listened, some¬ 
times forgot her annoyance In amusement, though Margaret’s 
words continually reminded her of it again ; and by the time they 
had gone over the pleasure-grounds, she thought that her society 
would not have been missed if she had remained in the house. 
Suddenly, however, as they seated themselves on a bench by the 
side of the lake, Margaret seemed to recollect that her cousin 
w*as preaent, and, with a half-^suppressed yawm, asked her if slie 
could think of any thing else they could do before dinner. It 
was evident that she w^aa tired of her company, and Amy ran¬ 
sacked her brain to discover something else which might he secn- 

‘^1 think we have gone over every thing except the chapel,” 
she said. 

** Oh 1 yea, the chapel,” exclaimed Margaret, "that w*ill just 
do i I am sure Miss Cunningham vviiuld like to see tt.” 

I don’t know, indeed,” was the reply. ‘Ms it farl 1 am 
dreadfully tired.” 

“ It is a part of the house,” said Amy, “and you know we 
must get home. This is the shortest way to it, Alargaret,” she 
continued, pointing to n dark overgrown w^alk; “ you know it 
leads over the wooden bridge to the private garden, without our 
being obliged to go to the front of the house.” 

“ The shortest way h the best,” muttered Miss Cunningham 
“ 1 hiUe being walked to death.” 

Amy thought it would have been more civil to keep her re¬ 
marks to herself; but she supposed the cdiservaliim was not tn- 
Leiided lo be lieard, and they went on, Miss Cuiinitigbam com- 
plaiiiiiig the whole w^ny eiilier of the narrowness uf the path, or 
the inumivenience of the briers, or the heat of the suti, and 
making hnth Alurgarei and Amy very much repent having bet 
iriih them. 

The walk I however, did at last come to an end : and os Lhe| 
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turned a sharp angle of the building, and came suddenly upon 
the chapel, with its gray buttresses half covered with ivy, 
standing out upon a smooth sqaare of velvet turf, and concealed 
from the pleasure-ground by a thick shrubbery and one or two 
splendid chesniu-trees, Amy forgot how unlike her companions 
were to herself, and involuntarily exclaimed, “ Is it not beau- 
tiful!” 

“ How odd !” said Miss Cunningham ; “ why, it is a church.’* 

“ It is very gloomy,” observed Margaret: “ I don’t often come 
here.” 

•• Not gloomy,” said Amy, “ only grave.” 

“ Well! grave or gloomy, it is all the same ; I wish, Amy, you 
would learn not to take up one’s words so. And now we are 
come here, I don’t think we can get in. You should have re¬ 
membered that this door is always locked : do run into the house 
and ask Bridget for the key and we will wait here.” 

Amy instantly did as she was desired, but had not gone ten 
yards before she returned. “ You know, Margaret,” sne said, 

that 1 cannot see Bridget, because I must not go among the 
servants. I never have been since the first night you came, when 
my aunt was so angry with me.” 

“ But,” replied Margaret, “ mamma is engaged with Lord 
Rochford now; you will be sure not to meet her.” 

. “ It is not the meeting her, but the doing what she would not 
like, that I am ^fraid of; but it will do, perhaps, if I ring the 
bell in the schoolroom, and then 1 can ask for it.” 

“ Yes; only run off and be quick, for we have not much time 
to spare.” - 

And in a moment Amy disappeared, and, with the best speed 
she could make, found her way to the schoolroom, and seizing the 
bell-rope, without remembering how easily it rang gave it such 
a puli that the sound was heard through the whole house. The 
last tone had but just died away when another was heard, to 
Amy’s ear much more awful. It was her aunt’s harsh voice in 
the passage, exclaiming against such a noise being made, and 
declaring that Dora or Margaret, whichever it was, should be 
severely reprimanded. Poor Amy actually trembled, and stood 
with the bell-rope in her hand, unable to move, when Mrs. Har¬ 
rington entered. 

“ What, Amy ! Amy Herbert ? A most extraordinary liberty, 
I must say ! I must beg you to recollect that you are not at 
home. Pravj did any one give you permission to ring 1” 

Amy could hardly say “ Yes,” because it was her own proposi¬ 
tion ; but she stammered out “ that Margaret wanted the key ol 
the chapel, and she did not like to go among the servants, for 
fc»ar of displeasing her aunt.” 

“ Then Margaret should have come herself to ask for what 
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aiie wants; I will have no one hut my own family ringing tlie 
bell anJ giving orders in my bouse. And suolt a noise con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Harringtori) her anger increasing as she remembered 
bow her nerves had been alTecLed by the loud peal. 

Amy could only look bumble and distressed ; and forgetting 
the key and every thing but her desire to escape from her aunt, 
she moved as quickly towards the dour as she dared. But she 
had scarcely reached it when a second fright awaited her ; a 
graspf which seemed almost like that of a giant, stopped her, and 
the quick, good-linmored voice of a stranger exclaimed, Why, 
what's the matter ? Whom have w-e got here—a third daughter, 
Mrs. Harrington 

Amy ventured to look in the face of the speaker, and felt rc* 
assured, by the kind, open couuienance tliat met her view* She 
guessed in an instant it most be Lord Rochford. 

Kot a daughter/' replied Mrs. Harrington, in a constrained 
voice I Mr Harringtones nioce, Amy Herbert/' 

** Ah ! well, said Lord Rochford, “ it is very nearly a daughter, 
thuugh. Then this must be the child of my friend Harringtoi»"s 
second sister, Ellen. I could almost have guessed it from ibe 
likeness ; those black eyes are the very image of her moiber’a. 
And what is become of the colonel 1 any news of him lately 
Mrs. Harrington shook ber head. 

Sad, sad, very sad,” muttered Lord Rochford to himself, 
and the mother, too, so ill, 1 hear.” Then, seeing a tear glis¬ 
tening in Amy's eye, he paused, patted her kindly on the sliuuL 
tier, and told her he was sure she wa.3 a great pet at home, and 
he should be glad to see her at Rochford Park : and Lucy w ill 
like to see you too,” he contiQued. ** She never meets any one 
but grown-up people from year's end to year's end. By-tbe-by, 
Mrs. Harrington, 1 dare say Mrs. Jlerbert would be very witljiig 
to enter into the plan you and 1 were talking of just now. I wish 
some day you w'ould mention it.'' 

“You forget,” replied Mrs, Harrington, trying to look gra¬ 
cious, “ that I said it was quite out of the question at present.” 

“ Ub no ! not at all. But, begging your pardon, I never knew 
a lady yet who was not willing to change her mind when sb« 
had a fair excuse given ber,” 

“ Yon may not have met with anyone before,” said Mrs. Har¬ 
rington, in her liaughtlest manner, “ but 1 must assure you you 
have met with one now. What do you want 1” she added, foe 
the hrst time perceiving the footman, who had answered tlie belt. 
” Amy, you rang ; Jolhlfe waits for your orders.'^ 

Amy's neck and cheeks in an instant became crimson; but 
ihe managed to say, ihougli in a voice scarcely audible, that nho 
ft'an tod the key of the chapel. 

** 7'eiJ Budget to send it iiistanily,” said Mrs. Ifariijigtoo; 
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and she did not notice Amy again till the key was brought, when, 
putting it into her hands without a woid, slie motioned her to the 
door. And Amy, enchanted at having at last escaped, returned 
to her cousin even more quickly than she had left her. “ O 
Margaret,” was her exclamation as she ran up, holding th( key 
in her hand, '^here it is ; but I have got into a dreadful scrape 
by ringing the bell, and I don’t know what I shall do; mv aunt 
will never forgive me.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied Margaret, in a really kind manner, “ it 
is only just for the moment; mamma will soon forget it. You 
have nothing to do but to keep out of her way for some time.” 

“ I am sure she won’t,” replied Amy; “ she looked so angry, 
and called me Amy Herbert.” 

“ But your name is Herbert, is it not ?” said Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, with a stare. 

“ Don’t you know what Amy means 1” asked Margaret, laugh¬ 
ing : “ people never tack on surnames to Christian names till 
they are so angry they don’t know what else to do. But don’t 
make yourself unhappy, Amy; 1 know mamma better than you 
do : she soon forgets : just let me know what she said.” 

The story was soon told, and Amy’s mind considerably eased 
by her cousin’s assurance that she had got into a hundred such 
scrapes in her life, though there still remained such a recollec¬ 
tion of her alarm that even the quiet beauty of the chapel could 
not entirely sooth her. Miss Cunningham looked ronnd with 
curiosity, but with a total want of interest; and Margaret laugh¬ 
ed, and said it was a gloomy old place, and then called to her 
companions to observe the strange little figures which were 
carved on an ancient monument near the altar, declaring they 
were the most absurd things that she had ever seen. But she 
could only induce Miss Cunningham to join in the merriment: 
Amy just smiled, and said, in a rather subdued voice, that they 
were odd, and she had often wondered at them before. 

“ What is the matter, Amy 1” asked Margaret; “ why don’t 
you speak out, and why are you so grave ?” 

“ I don’t quite know,” answered Amy, trying to raise her voice; 
“ but I never can laugh and speak loud in a church.” 

“ And why not I” said Miss Cunningham, who had been pat¬ 
ting one of the figures with her parasol, aqd calling it a little 
wretch.” 

“ Because,” replied Amy, “ it is a place where people come 
to say their prayers and read their Pibles,” 

Well! and so they say their prayers and read their Bibles 
m their bedrooms,” observed Margaret; and yet yoq would not 
mind laughing there.” 

Amy thought for a moment, and then said, ♦ You know bcc- 
rooia 9 are never consecrated.” 

a 
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“ Consecrated repeated Miss Cunainj^rham, her ejes opeu* 
ing to their fullest extent; what has that to do with iiV^ 

“ 1 don’t know that I car quite tell,” replied Amy; **but I be¬ 
lieve it means making places like Sundays,^’ 

“ I wish you would talk sense,” said Miss Cunningham, sharp 
ly: ‘‘I can’t underaUind a word you say.” 

I know wdiat I mean myself, though I cannot explain iL On 
Sunday people never work, or rida about, or read the same hooks 
as they do on other days; at least mamm^ never lets me do it; 
and she makes me say my catechism and other things like it—> 
hymns 1 mean, and collects.” 

*'* That may he your fashion on a Sunday, but it is not mine,” 
said Miss Cunningham. used to say my catechism once a 
month before I was cfinlirmed, to get it perfect, but since then ] 
have never thonglit ahout it.” 

“ Have you been confirmed ?” asked Margaret and Amy iji 
one breath. 

“Yes, to be sure. 1 am quite old enough ; I was Meen last 
month,” 

Then you must feel quite grown up now,” said Amy- 

“ Grown up 1 why should 11 I shall not do that till I come 
out in London.” 

Shall you not 1” said Amy, gravely, ” I think 1 should feel 
quite grown up if I were confirmed.” 

” 1 never heard any one yet call a girl only just fifteen growfi 
up,” observed Margaret. 

” It is not what 1 should be ealled, but w hat I should feel,” 
replied Amy. ” People when they are confirmed are allowed to 
do things that they must not before," And as she said this she 
walked away, as if afraid of being obligetl to explain herself 
more, and >vent to the lower end of the chapel to look at her fa 
vorile monument of the first Baron of Emmertoa, 

1 never knew any one with such odd notions as Amy,” said 
Margaret, when her cousin was gone. ”1 never cun make out 
how old she is. Sometimes she seems so much younger than 
wa are, and then, again, she gets into a grave mood, and talks 
;|ust as if she were twenty.” 

But it is very easy to ask her her age, is it not 1” asked the 
matter-of-fact Miss Cunningham. 

“Do you always think persons just the age they call lUem- 
selves ?” said Margaret, laughing. 

“Yes, of course I do, every one, that is, except one of my 
aunts, who always tells me she is seven-and-twentj, w'hen inam- 
loa kripw^a she is five-and-ihirtyt” 

“ Whai 1 mean,” said Margaret “ is, that all persons appear 
diflerent at difiTereni times.” 

“They dor't to mo,” answerci Miss Cimningham s!iortl| 
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“ If I am told a girl is fourteen, I believe her to be fourteen 
and if I am told she is twelve, 1 believe she is twelve. Yoiii 
cousin is twelve, is she not 

Margaret saw it was useless to discuss the subject any more ; 
and calling to Amy that they should be late for dinner if the> 
stayed any longer, hastened out of the chapel. Amy lingered 
behind, with the uncomfortable feeling of having something disa¬ 
greeable associated with a place which once h^ brought before 
her nothing but what was delightful. Margaret and Miss Cun¬ 
ningham had seemed perfectly indifferent to what she thought so 
solemn; and although quite aware that their carelessness did 
not at all take away from the real sacredness of the chapel, yet 
it w*a8 something new and startling to find that it was possible 
for persons to enter a place peculiarly dedicated to the lervice 
of God without any greater awe than they would have felt in 
their own homes. 

If Amy had lived longer and seen more of the world, she would 
have known that, unhappily, such thoughtlessness is so common 
as not to be remarkable ; but she had passed her life with those 
who thought very differently, and the first appearance of' irrever¬ 
ence was as painful as it was unexpected. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The thought of being probably obliged again to meet Mrs 
Harrington soon made Amy forget her painful' feelings in the 
chapel; and during the whole of dinner her eye turned anxious¬ 
ly to the door, and her ear caught every sound in the passage, 
and the dread lest her aunt should enter ; and she ate what was 
placed before her almost unconsciously, without attending to any 
thing that was said. 

Miss Morton was the only person who remarked this; and she 
had a sufiicient opportunity, for no notice was taken of her. She 
was not introduced to Miss Cunningham; but the young lady 
casf many curious glances at her as she came into the room, and 
then a whispered conversation followed between her and Mar¬ 
garet, quite loud enough to be heard. She was described as 
“ the person who teaches us music and drawing,” and her birth, 
parentage, and education were given. And when Miss Cunning¬ 
ham’s curiosity was satisfied, she condescended to look at her 
attentively for nearly a minute, and then appeared entirely to 
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forget that s^ich a being was in existence. Miss Morion bore 
this gaze without shrinking. There was not n flush on her deli' 
cate cheekf or the slightest curl of anger about her gentle inotich: 
and all that showed she was aware of what was said w'as iba 
momentary glistening of her eye as she caught the words^ 
“ Oh I she is an orphan, is she and then Margaret’s reply» 
“ Yes ; she lost her father and mother both in one month.” Amy 
would have fell very indignant if she had remarked it, hut at that 
moment she could attend to nothing but the door; and Doraj 
whose proud, sulky mood had not yet passed away, sat by the 
window', and did not speak. 

The dinner was very dull. Miss Cunningham professed her* 
self so tired with her walk that she could not eat; and looking 
at every thing that was offered her, said, “ she W'ould try it, hut 
really she had such a delicate appetite she could seldom Louch 
any thinghelping herself, at the same time, to two very good- 
aisted cutlets as a commencement, and finishu*^ with the last 
piece of apple-tart in the dish near her. Rose fixed her eye 
steadily upon her as she transferred the remains of the tart to 
her plate ; and then turning to Miss Morton, whose seat was al¬ 
ways next lo hers, said, almost aloud, “ Why does she not ask 
first Miss Morton looked as grave as she emild, and tried to 
Slop her; but allhongh Miss Cunningham heard, it did not at 
all follow that she understood ; and the child’s'question had no 
more efieet upon her than if it had been put in private, 

“ Would you let me go with you to your room 1” said Amy to 
Miss Morton, as soon ns dinner was over, '^1 am afraid A tin I 
Harrington will be here presently, and 1 have got into such a 
scrape with her,” 

But supposing,’’ replied Emily, that I should think it best 
for you to stay, wliat will you do then ?” 

“ Ob! of course,” said Amy, “ I should do as you thought 
right: hut if you would let me go and tell you all about it, i 
should be so glad ; and I will promise to come haek ngatn if you 
say 1 ought.” 

Well!” replied Emily, “ if we make that agreement I shall 
not care ; and wo will let Rose and her doll stay behind,” 

Miss Morton’s room was becoming to Amy’s feelings almost 
delightful as the chapel. It was nut often that she was ad¬ 
mitted there, hut wbeuever she was, her curiosity and interest 
were greatly excited. There were, in fact, two roums, a small 
tnleronm and a rather large hedroom ; and they would probably 
have been considered too good to be appropriated to Miss Mor¬ 
ion’s use, if it had not been that Rose always shared the same 
apartment. Emily’s taste w-as so good, that wherever she 
went, soaie traces of it ajjpeared ; and when Amy first saw these 
looms after her uncle’s arrival, she scarcely recognised them to 
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be the same which she had before known only as desolate liiin- 
ber-rooms. Not that there were any symptoms of luxury about 
them, for there was no furniture beyond what was absolutely re¬ 
quired ; but there were books and work on the table, pictures on 
tlie walls, and flowers in the windows; and to all these Amy 
guessed some history \ras attached, for the pictures she had been 
told were of Emily's friends and relations, and the books had 
been given her by those she was now parted from, perhaps for¬ 
ever in this w’orld; and the flowers seemed to possess a value 
beyond any thing they could derive from their own beauty, for 
they were cherished almost as living beings. Once or twice 
lately Miss Morton had related to Amy some of the stories rela¬ 
ting to these things, and this naturally increased her desire to 
hear more; but on the present occasion she thought of nothing 
but the relief of escaping from her aunt; and telling Emily, in a 
few words, what had occurred, she begged not to be sent back 
again. 

Miss Morton thought for a moment, and then replied, “ I am 
afraid, my dear, that I must be very hard-hearted and say no. 
Mrs. Harrington is much more likely to be displeased if she 
thinks you have hidden yourself. You know you must see her 
igain, and then you will still have the same to fear, and you will 
not be comfortable even at home, unless the meeting is over; 
hut if you face it now, and tell her, if she should say any thing, 
that you are sorry she has been displeased, and ask her to for¬ 
give you, you will return home happy. We never lessen our 
difficulties by putting off the evil day.” 

*• But,” replied Amy, “ Margaret says she will forget.” 

“I think your cousin is wrong,” answered Miss Morton. 
** Some things Mrs. Harrington does forget, but not what she 
considers liberties: besides, is it not much better to have our 
faults forgiven than forgotten ?” 

“ But I don’t think I did any thing wrong,” said Amy. 

“ No,” replied Miss Morton, “ it was not wrong in itself; it 
was only wrong because it was against y mr aunt’s wishes. Sho 
is very particular indeed about some thiigs; and this, of ringing 
the bell and giving orders, is one.” 

“ I can’t say I am sorry if I am not,” said Amy; “ and if I 
have not done any thing WTong, how can 1 be so ?” 

“ You may be sorry for having vexed your aunt, though it was 
unintentionally ; and this is ail 1 wish you to say.” 

Amy looked very unhappy. “ I wish I had not gone away,” 
she said; “it will be much worse going back again if she is 
there.” 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Morton, “ I can quite understand that; 
•at whether it be easy or difficult, it does not make any differ- 
CDce in its being right; and 1 think,” she added as she put iiei 
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aim affeciionattily round Amy’s wuiat and kisaed her for the firal 
timUj 1 ihink there is some one you love very dearly wli4 
would say the same.*^ 

Perhaps uo kisa that Amy had ever before received had been 
so valuable as this. At the moniont it seemed as if she had 
power to da any Ihing^ that Miss Morton Lhought right, and she 
walked to the door with a firm step : ihen once more her resolu¬ 
tion failed, and as she stood with the handle in her hand she 
said, Do you think my aunt will be there P* 

** I do not think about it,” replied Mias Morton ; “ but If you 
delay your courage will be quite gone. You will not shrink 
from doing what is right, will you t” 

Amy waited no longer, but with a desperate effort ran down 
the turret atjiirs and along the passage, and opened tlie school¬ 
room door, without giving herself time to remember what she 
was about to encounter. * 

The dessert still remained, but Dora and Margaret were stand¬ 
ing at the round table in the oriel window, exhibiting their draw¬ 
ings to Lord Rochford, and Mr. and Mrs. Harrington were talk¬ 
ing together apart, Amy^s first impulse was to screen herself 
from sight; hut she remembered Miss Morton's words, and re¬ 
solving to meet the trial, at once walked up to the table. 

“ Ah said Lord Rochford, as he perceived her, here is my 
little runaway friend, whom 1 have been looking for for some 
minutes, I am sure there must be some drawdugs of hers to be 
%een too.” 

Mrs. irarringion turned round. “ Get your drawings, Amy,” 
she said, in her coldest manner. Amy willingly obeyed, thinking 
any thing preferable to standing still and doing nothing. 

“Very pretty, very pretty indeed,” exclaimed Lord Rochford, 
looking at them; “ artist-like decidedly ; very good that is.” 
And he pointed to one which Amy knew was the w'orst of all, 
and which only struck his eye because the shadows were darker, 
and the tights brighter, than the rest. 

Has Amy been doing any thing wrong 1” said Mr, Harring¬ 
ton, in a low voice, to his wife, ** She seems so frightened, yet 
she always strikes me m being very obedient; and those draw¬ 
ings of hers are admirable.” 

” She W'onld do very well,” answered Mrs. Harrington, “if 
she would but be as attentive to her general conduct as she is to 
her accomplishments.” 

Oh I careless, I suppose,” said Mr. IlarringtoUt ” It is not 
to be wondered at in such a young thing.” 

1 can never think any age an excuse for an impertinent lib¬ 
erty,” was the reply. 

”Amy in pertinent! it is quite impossible. Come here, mj 
lear, and tell me what you have been doing,” 
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A dead gathered on Mrs. Harrington’s brow; but Amy felt 
reassured by her uncle’s kind manner, and answered as audibly 
as she could, “ I rang the bell, uncle.” 

Mr. Harrington laughed heartily, and Mrs. Harrington looked 
still more annoyed. 

This is not the place to talk about it,” she said, quickly. 

Amy knows very well that 1 had full reason to be displeased 
but, of course, she is too proud to own it.” 

“Oh no, indeed I am not!” exclaimed Amy. “I did not 
know I was wrong, aunt; but 1 am very sorry for having vexed 
you.” 

“There,” said Mr. Harrington, “you cannot wish for any 
thing more ; she is very sorry, and will not do it again: and now, 
Charlotte, you must be very sorry, and forgive.” 

Amy felt as if she hardly liked to be forgiven when she did 
not think she was in fault; out again she recollected what Miss 
Morton had said—^that she was to be sorry, not for having been 
guilty of a fault, but for having annoyed her aunt; and she 
checked the feeling of pride, and listened patiently and humbly, 
while Mrs. Harrington gave her a tolerably long lecture on the 
impropriety of taking the same liberties at Emmerton that she 
would at the cottage, and ended by saying that she hoped, as she 
grew older, she would know her position better. After which, 
bestowing upon her a cold, unwilling kiss, she promised that she 
would try and forget what had passed. 

Mr. Hairrington walked away as the lecture began, disliking 
so much being said before his visiter, who, he saw, observed 
what was going on. 

Lord Rochford’s pity had, indeed', been somewhat excited, and 
he said, good-naturedly, as Amy came up to the table again, 
“ Well! I hope it is right now. I suspected you were not in 
such a hurry for nothing; but ‘ all’s well that ends well,’ you 
know. I hate scrapes, and always did—^never let Lucy get into 
any, do I, darling 1” 

Miss Cunningham either did not hear, or did not think it worth 
while to answer : taking advantage of her father’s principle that 
she was never to get into scrapes, she always treated him in the 
most unceremonious manner possible. 

“ I don’t think you and Mrs. Harrington would quite agree 
upon that subject,” observed Mr. Harrington ; “ her principle is, 
that storms bring peace.” 

“ Not mine, not mine,” said Lord Rochford. “ There is noth¬ 
ing in the world I love like peace; so now, Mrs. Harrington, we 
will be of the same miLd about your visit to the Park. You shall 
eome next week, and bring all the young ones, my little friend 
bore included.” 

“You must excuse my deciding immediately,” replied Mrs 
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ll^rririgUm i ^^arid 1 have great doubts wheilier going about and 
Beciiig puDple is at all good for my niece \ evi^a being here upsets 
her mind.’* 

Poor Amy looked very blank, for it had long been one of he. 
chief wishes to see Roeliford Park, 

“ You must not bf out of temper about it,” said Mrs. Harring¬ 
ton, as she remarked her disappointed countenance; “ only try 
and be more atientive, and then you will he sure lu be rewarded." 

I shall not let you olF, though, so easily,” continued Lord 
Rocliford. ”1 have set my heart upon your coming, and 1 mns^ 
have you all i no exception for good temper or bad. Gome, Har 
rington, interpose your authority.” 

1 will promise to use my influence,” answered Mr. Harring¬ 
ton ; and with that you must be satisfied.” 

Lord Rochford declared he was not at all, but that he had no 
time to argue ihe matter, for the carriage had been at the door 
at least a (quarter of un hour, so he should consider the thing as 
settled. 

Tlie parting betw'een Margaret and Miss Cunningham was 
very anectionatc ^ and Amy, as she looked on, wondered how so 
much love could have been inspired In so short a time, and felt 
it quite a relief that Dora xvas contented with a cold shake of the 
hand, since it allowed her to follow her example without being 
particular. To have kissed Miss Cunningham would have been 
almost as disagreeable as to be kissed by her aunt when she ivas 
angry. 

“ That is the most uiipleasant girl I ever saw^,” exclaimed 
Dora, when she was left alone with Amy, Margaret having foL 
h»wed Miss Cunningham to the carriage. ** A proud, concetted, 
forward thing, who thinks she may give herself any airs she 
pleases. Now, Amy, don’t look grave ; 1 kjiowyou can’t endure 
her.” 

**T don’t like her,” said Amy. 

Not like her! You hate her, I am sure you do—you must.” 

** 1 hope not,” replied Amy, laughing, ** I never Jiated any 
one j’et.” 

“ Pheo I am sorry for you,” said Dora. “ No one can be n 
good lover who is not a good hater. I would rather have any 
thing than lukewarmness,” 

Sq woui{l 1,” replied Amy- “ I hope I am not lukewarm ; 
and I am sure I can love some people very dearly—yea, more 
:lian I could ever tell,” she added, as she thought of her mammu. 

But 1 dun’l know whether 1 could hate; I never met with any 
one yet to try upon,” 

” You canH have a betlcr subject iban that odious Mbs Ciin- 
nirgham. I could not think of her sandy hair, and her ugly, un* 
mealing eyes for two minutes, without feeling that 1 hated her 
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“ Please don’t say so, Dora,” said Amy, earnestly, “ it makes 
me so sorry.” 

“ Does it ? I don’t see why you should care what I say; it 
can make no difference to you.” 

Oh, yes, but indeed it does, for I think it is not right. I 
don't mean to vex you,” continued Amy, seeing the expression 
of her cousin’s countenance change : “ I know you are older than 
I am; and perhaps I ought not to say it, only 1 could not help 
being sorry.” 

” I am not vexed,” said Dora : but it cannot signify to you 
whether I am right or wrong; it would be different if it wen 
yourself.” 

“ If it were myself,” replied Amy, “ I could be sorry for my¬ 
self, and try not to do wrong any more ; but I cannot make you 
sorry, and so it seems almost worse.” 

Make me sorry!” exclaimed Dora, in a tone of surpriso 
“ Of course you can’t; but why should you wish it 1” 

“ I always wisli people to be sorry when they do wrong, be 
cause, you know, they are not forgiven till they are.” 

“ But supposing they don’t think it wrong, you would not have 
them be sorry then, would you ? 1 see no harm in hating Miss 

Cunningham.” 

“ It may be wrong,” replied Amy, “ though you don’t think 
so.” 

“ Who is to judge 1” asked Dora. 

Amy was silent for a moment, and then said, “ Would you let 
me show you a verse in the Bible, Dora, about it? Mamma 
made me read it one day w^hen I said I hated some one, though I 
know I did not really do it, and I have never forgotten it.” 

“ Well, let me see it,” said Dora, almost sulkily. Amy took 
a Bible from the bookcase, and pointed to the fifteenth verse of 
the third chapter of St. John’s first Epistle : “ Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer: and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him.” “ Oh !” exclaimed Dora, when she 
had read it, “ that is so shocking Of course, when I talk about 
hating, I don’t mean such hatred as that.” 

“ So I said,” replied Amy ; “ and then mamma told me that if 
I did not mban it, I ought not to say it; and that the very fact 
of my using such expressions showed that I had a great dislike, 
which I ought not to indulge; and then she made me read a 
great many more verses in this epistle, about its being our duty 
to love people. But, Dora, I don't mean to teach you any thing, 
for I am sure you must know it all a great deal better than I do; 
only I wanted to tell you what mamma said to me.” 

Amy would probably have been very much surprised if she 
bad known the feelings which passed through her cousin’s mind 
«s she spoke. It had never entered her head that she could give 
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advice or instruction ; and yet, perhaps^ no words from an oldci 
person could haTo had half the effect of here* Dora, however, 
waa ntrt iti the habit of showing what she felt, and Arny was too 
simple to guess it even w'hen the ex ^famation escapRu her, ** 1 
would give all I am worth to have lired with Aunt llerbert and 
you all my life, Amy*’’ 

“ Oh no !” exclaimed Amy, ** you cannot be serious. Thinh 
of this house and the beautirul grounds, and Wayland too, where 
yon used to be ao happy ; you never would bear to live jn a cou 

tage.” 

I think, sometimes, It makes no difference where people live,’* 
answered Dora* ** I don’t think I am at all happier for papa*a 
having a line house.” 

Amy thought of what Susan Reynolds had said, “ that eating 
and drinking and fine clothes did not make people iiappy and 
ir seemed strange that two persona so differently situated had 
thought so much alike; but she had not time to talk any longer 
to Dora, for the evening was closing in, and she was obliged lo 
return home, and, as she thought, without any attendant exeepi 
li 1 man-servant who usually took charge of her. But just aa 
.jB was settling heraelf upon her donkey, Bridget appeared at 
the hall door with a request that Miss Herbert would he so very 
kind as to wait one momenl longer, for Stajihen had bean in just 
before to know if any of the ladies were going hack with her, 
fur ha wished very much to walk a little way if he ntight be al¬ 
lowed, “ He 13 only gone up to the stable, miss,” added Bridget, 
“if it is not too much trouble for you to stop* 1 can't think 
what made him go away.” 

“ Never mind,” said Amy, “ it is never any trouble to wail for 
Stephen i but It will not bo long now i that must be he coming 
dowui the chesnut walk,” 

Stephen’s hobbling pace w^as exchanged for a species of troi 
as he [lerceived Amy already mounted ; and he came up to hei 
wdth a thousand apologies for the delay* “ But you know. Miss 
Amy, ’tis not v& y often I can see you now, so I thought 1 wnmld 
make bold for once. And please to tell me now how yout 
mamma is, for she doesn’t come here as she used ; and the folks 
in the village say she’s getting as white as a sheet.” 

1 don’t think mamma is as well or as strong as she used to 
be, Stephen, replied Amy ; “ but she does not complain mueti, 
only sl*e soon gets tired.” 

“ 011 1” said Stephen, abakitig his bead, “ India, India^’lis all 
India, Miss Amy, Why English people shouldn’t be conienied 
to Etay on English ground, is more than I can guess. A nice 
Eomfortable cottage, in a good pasture county, such as this, wiib 
i few ups and downs in it to make a variety, is all I should ever 
Wish lo hare ; I want nothing that’s to begot from foreign parts; 
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for it's always been my maxim that one penny in England is 
worth twenty out of it.” 

But,” replied Amy, “ some per pie are obliged to go, Sto- 

E hen. 1 am sure papa would not have done it if he could have 
elped it.” 

” Help or no help, ’tis what I can’t understand,” said Ste« 
phen. ** Not that I mean any disrespect to the colonel, Miss Amy, 
but it grieves me to hear the people talk about your poor mam 
ina’s pale face.” 

“ I don’t think she is so very pale,” said Amy, feeling uncom¬ 
fortable, and yet hardly owning it to herself. 

The dwellers in the same house are not those to see the 
change,” replied the old man : but I don’t mean to be vexing 
your young heart before its time. Sorrow comes soon enough 
to all; and,” he added, reverently, He who sends it will send 
His strength with it.” 

“ That is what mamma says,” answered Amy. “ She is al¬ 
ways begging me not to look forward ; but I do long to do it very 
often; and she would be so happy if she could be sure when papa 
would come back.” 

“ Look, Miss Amy,” said Stephen, gathering a daisy from the 
grass, ” do you see that t Now yon might try, and so might I, 
and 80 might all the great folks that ever lived—we might 
all try all our lived, and we never could make such a thing 
as that; and yet you know ’tis but a tiny flower that nobody 
thinks about; and sometimes, when I get wishing that things 
were different, I take up a daisy and look at it, till it seems most 
wonderful how it should be made, and how it should live; and 
then it comes into my head how many millions there are like it, 
and how many plants, and trees, and insects, and animals, and 
living souls too, and that God made them all, all that are here, 
and all that are up above, (for I suppose there is no harm in 
thinking that there may be such;) and so, at last, do you see, I 
don’t only ^noto, but I can feel, that He is wise ; and my heart 
gets quite light again, for 1 am sure that He knows what is best; 
and as He has not told us what is to come, ’tis but folly to wish 
about h.” 

“ Well! Stephen,” said Amy, “ I really will try; but it is very 
hard sometimes.” 

“ Ah ! yes,” replied Stephen, “ we all have something hard. 
Miss Amy; young or old, there is always something. ’Twas 
hard for me when the master went away and left the old house to 
itself, as you may say; and there are some things that are hard now.* 

‘ What things 1” asked Amy, as she almost stopped her don- 
keyi and looked eagerly into the old steward’s face. 1 thought 
lever would be unhappy again when Uncle Harrington came 
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'Tis ho, anfl Hisn'l: he, thnt’a come,” replied Stephen. There*# 
a change; but Hwas the iuoliahries^ uf an old heart to lhtn(< 

ihai it wuuliinl ho $ci/* 

“ Hut W'hai is changed t” said Amy* 

‘‘ Every thing,” exclaimed Ktophen ; the master, and madam 
and ihe young ladiesi and aU ; only Mrs. Eridget jsi^t a bit dif 
ferent*” 

“Oh, hut, Stephen, you know my coasins were so young wher» 
they went away; of course they are altered.” 

“ To he sure, Miss Aniy, 1 wasnH so foolish as not to expect 
that; but I did hope that ihe young ladies wouldnH be al^T4 
conioig to see one, and talking a hit; and that the young gentle* 
man (God hless him and keep him, for he's the only one) would 
be here, and that perhaps they would w^ant a little teaching about 
the ponies. J h <d two of the little Welsh ones brought in from 
the hills on purpo. e, and took a pleasure in training them, but no 
one comes near me to lotjk at them*" 

“If you would only mentioa it,” said Amy, “ I am sure my 
cousins w^ould be delighted.” 

“ No,” replied Stephen, ” it’s not in my way to put myself 
forward so for those who don't care to ask alVer me. If they 
had come down to the cottage, and said a w^ord to me or little 
Nelly, and then noticed that the ponies w^ere about there, (fur 1 
keep them in the Held,) 'twould have been all very well, and 
natural like ; but I shall say nothing about it now; only, if master 
should Lurtuire after any, he can have them. And Master Frank, 
too, ’twill never be like the old times till there is a young gentle¬ 
man ahout the place.” 

“ Frank is expected at Christmas,” said Amy; '* be went lo 
stay with his uncle, Sir Henry Charlton, aller poor Edward died, 
hecanse il was a change for him ; and he was so wretched; and 
since then he has been at sehooL” 

“Fm growing old. Miss Amy,” answered Stephen; “and 
Christmas is a tong time to look forward to. 1 ilonT mean to 
complain, only *twould have been a comfort to see him here with 
the rest, and perhaps have kept me from thinking so much about 
him that's gone : but it's a!l right; and,” he added, more ear- 
nes^iy, as he brushed his hand hastily across his eyes, ” 1 would 
not have him back again, no, not if I could see him a king upon 
his ihrone,” 

“And does no one ever go to visit you, Stephen!” asked 
Amyi rather sadly. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ the young lady. Miss Morton, comes vei^ 
often ; and though she is not one of the lamvly, yet it does one 
good to see her, and talk to her; and then, too, she brings the 
little one with her; and sure enough, she's the sweetest Hill# 

erub that cv’cr was born.” 

_O_ 
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“ What, Rose said Amy. “ Is she not a darling little 
thing 

** 1 never saw but one before that I thought I could like bet¬ 
ter,’’ said Stephen, laying his hard, sun-burned hand on Amy's 
tiny fingers ; “ and that one 1 hope God will bless, and keep for 
many a long day. But I must not go on farther, for you don’t 
get on so fast when I am walking with you.” 

Amy pressed the old man’s hand affectionately, begging 
him to come on only a little way, for she hardly ever saw him 
now. 

But Stephen was firm. He had gone to his usual point, a 
splendid oak, commonly called the Baron’s tree, from a tradition 
that it had been planted when Emmerton was built; and it seemed 
almost as if a charm would be broken if he went farther Amy 
stopped, and watched him till he was out of sight, and then pur¬ 
sued her ride through the forest with a sadder heart than she 
had begun it. 

“ You are late to-night, my love,” said Mrs. Herbert, as her 
little girl dismounted from her donkey; “you forget that the 
days are beginning to close in: and what makes you look so 
unhappy 1” 

“ Oh! not much, mamma: only please don’t stand here in the 
cold.” 

“You are so very suddenly careful of me,” replied Mrs. 
Herbert, smiling : “ is this the last thing you learned at the 
Hall 1” 

“ No,” answered Amy ; “ only Stephen says you are pale, and 
all the village people say so too; but 1 don’t think you are so 
now.” 

“ I am much better to-night, my dear child,” said Mrs. Herbert. 
“ You must not listen to what every one says, and get frightened 
without reason.” 

Amy’s spirits were revived in a moment, and she ran gayly 
into the cottage, and in a very short time was seated by the fire¬ 
side witn her mamma, recounting the incidents of the day. Miss 
Cunningham and her behavior, her aunt’s anger, and her own 
conversations with Dora and old Stephen, furnishing quite suffi¬ 
cient materials for a long story. “ There were one or two things 
that my aunt told me, which I could not quite understand,” she 
said, after having repeated a great portion of the lecture she had 
received. “ What did she mean, mamma, by my knowing my 

r ^sition, and speaking of me as if I were not one of the family 1 
am her niece.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “but people think differently 
about their families ; some persons consider that every one who 
la any Telation at all, forms one of the family, and others only 
tall those so who are their own children.” 
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“ But my position,” repeated Amy; “ why is my posliiaf 
different from my cousins^ You are a lady, and papa Is a gen¬ 
tleman 

** Compare tins cottage with Emmerton,” replied Mrs. Her¬ 
bert, “ and then you will see the difference, and why people in 
general would think more of your cousins than of you*” 

A sudden pang shot through Amy’s heart, “ Dear mamma,’* 
she excLaLmed, “ 1 wish you would not say so.” 

It Why not, my dear! why must not that be said which la 
true ?** 

*■* It makes me uncomfortable,” said Amy, “ and wicked too, I 
am afraid* If papa ivere to come home, should we be able to 
live in a larger house!” 

I do not know,” answered her mother ; “ but if we could, I 
do not think we should wish it*” 

Ah I mamma, that is because you are so much better than T 
am. 1 never used to think so till I saw my ctiysins at Em- 
morton ; but I abould like very much to lire in a place like 
that** 

Mrs. Herbert looked grave, yet she felt thankful that her child 
spoke openly of her foelings, as ii enabled her so much belter lo 
guide them. 

“ It is not only the house that I should enjoy,” continued Amy, 
“ but I think people would love me belter, Margaret did not 
aeem to think any thing of me when Miss Cunningham was by; 
and when Lord Rochford and my uncle came in, 1 thought every 
one had more business there ihan 1 had. It was very kind in 
him to look at my drawings, but still I felt nobody by ihe side of 
Dora and Margaret.** 

The ODiivematLon was here stopped by the entrance of Mr, 
Walton, who often came in at this time of the evening, on hi? 
return from his visits in the parish* Amy was only half pleased 
to see him, for she would willingly have talked much longer to 
her mamnia alone ; but her mind was partly relieved by the con¬ 
fession she had made of her foolish wishes; and Mrs* Herbert's 
countenance brighteopd so much at the sight of him, that she was 
so<m reconciled lo the interruption* 

Mr. Walton brought, as usual, several tales of distress and 
ilinicultj, which Mrs* Herbert, notwithstanding her Limited in¬ 
come, w'as always the first to relieve; and Amy, as aba listened 
lo ihe account of a widow with six children, unable lo pay her 
rent, a father on Ins sick-bed, totally unable to provide for hia 
family, and other cases of a similar kind, and then looked round 
upon the comfortable room in which she was sitting, with its 
bright curtabis and carpet, its easy solas and chairs, and the pro* 
parations for tea n|}on the table, felt grieved and ashamed that 
the had allow ed a pang of envy to render her for a single mo 
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Boent insensible to her many blessings * and perhaps Mr. Wal¬ 
ton's parish tales produced a greater effect than even her moth* 
er’s words could have done, for she went to bed that nighi 
lar more contented than she had been on her return from the 
Hall 


CHAPTER X. 

Nothing more was said about the proposed visit to Rochford 
Park on Amy's two fi/llowing visits to Emmerton; and though 
her anxiety was great to know if she were to be included in the 
party, she only ventured once to ask Margaret two or three 
questions, and then received a short, abrupt answer—^that nothing 
was settled, and that it could not be any concern of hers. The 
fact was, that Margaret disliked the notice which Lord Rochford 
had taken of Amy on the day he had spent at Emmerton, for sho 
had resolved in her own mind that she would be Miss Cunning¬ 
ham's friend and companion, and her fears of a rival were con¬ 
siderably excited. Of this, however, there w^as no occasion to 
be afraid. Amy felt not the smallest inclination to be intimate 
with her new acquaintance; and her only wish for being of the 
party was, that she might see Rochford Park, which had always 
been described to her as one of the finest places in England. 
Mrs. Harrington did not appear at all likely to give her any in¬ 
formation, for whenever they met, which was but seldom, she 
only said a few words more hastily and sharply than she had done 
before, in order to show that she had not quite forgotten Amy’s 
offence; and it was not till the evening previous to the day which 
was at last fixed for going that an} hope was given her of accom¬ 
panying them. 

“ Take this note to your mamma,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
coming to the hall door just as Amy was about to set off; “ and 
if she should say yes to what I have asked, the carriage shall 
call for you at eleven : if not, you had better come here hy your¬ 
self, as usual, and you shall go with us to L-^rd Rochford's. and 
we will take you home at night, though it will be considerably 
out of our way.” 

Amy’s gratitude even was subdued in her aunt’s presence ; but 
sue did manage to say something about being delighted ; and then, 
sarefuPy depositing the precious note in the pocket of her saddle. 
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fiho made her donltey move at his quickest q)ace down ih# 
Tuad. 

Mrs. Harrington lurned away with the consciousness of having 
done a disagreeable thing in a disagreeable manoei. She had 
folly determined upon not taking Amy; it would only crowd the 
c arriage; and she did not wish it to be considered a necessary 
thing that where her daughters went her niece should go loo ; but 
a notOi which she had that morning raceived from Lord Hoch- 
for I, expressly mentioning Amy, and adding a hope that Mrs* 
Herbert would he prevailed on to comply with Lady Rochford’s 
wishes^ and jniji the ptrty, left her no choice ; and it was ton happy 
for Amy ihrit^he did not know how very Utile her aunt desired 
her presence, 

M rs* Harrington’s note enclosed Lady Rochford’a invitation, 
bich Mrs, Herbert decided at once it would be better not to ac- 
t for herself; hut she did nnt object to Amy’s going, though 
feared that if Emmertou. in its quietness and almost solemni 
ly, excited her longings after riches and grandeur, Roebford Part 
w'oiild probably have a still greater effect* Yet, even if this were 
the case, she trusted that she should he able to check the feeling ; 
and she knew that the same temptations were nearly certain to 
arise in after yeai^, when she would not be at hand to put Amy 
oil )ier guard against them* 

Amy’s delight was unmeasured. Her aunt’s harsh looks and 
Miss Cunningham’s disagreeable manners were quite forgotten in 
the pteasure she anticipated in going to a new place, and long be¬ 
fore her usual hour of rising she had been to the window several 
times to see if the weather promised to be fine* The calm gray 
mist of the morning was hardly what she would have desired, 
jut there was a joyousness in her own spirit wdiich made almost 
every thing appear bright; and when at length the sun broke 
slowly through its veil of clouds, shedding a clear line of light 
over the distant hills, and then bursting forth in full raTliance 
over the riclily-wooded country and the cheerfnl village, Amy’s 
heart bounded within her, and again, as she recollected her feel¬ 
ings of envy on her return from Emmerton, she sighed to think 
that she had l>eori so ungrateful as to wl&h for any thing beyond 
the enjoyments which GchJ had given her* 

Punctuality was one of the virtues which Mrs* HarTiagtoa 
dtricily enforced : and Amy almost trembled when she heard the 
clock sinke eleven as she rode up to the lodge* She knew, also, 
that on this point her mamma and aunt entirely agreed ; and she 
had received many injunciions on no account to delay on the roadt 
and so be the means of keeping the carriage waiting; and to have 
vexed her mother would have been even worse than to have ex¬ 
ited Mrs* Harrington’s anger* Happily, however, there were 
■ome last orders to be given which caused a delay of aboul fiva 
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tninates, and Amy had time to dismount and join her cousins in 
the schoolroom, before her aunt appeared. 

She seemed more inclined to be kind than before, and Amy felt 
so much reassured by her change of manner, that, although placed 
in the middle of the back seat, between Dora and Margaret, and 
having Mrs. Harrington's face nearly opposite, she contrived to 
be extremely happy. It was only necessary to be quite still and 
silent, to avoid giving offence; and this to her was no punish¬ 
ment. 

From being so much alone, she had learned the secret of 
amusing herself with her own thoughts, and found them far more 
agreeable than the effort of talking in a constrained way to her 
cousins. Dora and Margaret willingly followed her example; 
the former from being in a sulky mood, and the latter from find¬ 
ing her attempts at conversation useless. The drive was conse¬ 
quently a quiet, but not a dull one; and the distance appeared 
very short to Amy, though Dora had yawned at least four times, 
and at last muttered that she could never think Miss Cunningham 
was worth coming so far to see. 

“ I cannot say I want very much to see her either,” replied 
Amy; “ only the place—I would give any thing to see that.” 

Then look,” said Dora, pointing to a long white building on 
the nearest hill, “ there it is, just to your right.” 

Amy looked eagerly, and fancied she saw something very 
grand, though only the general outline could be discovered; but 
as she came nearer, still keeping her eyes fixed upon it, she 
was quite satisfied that it must be what it had been described, the 
most splendid nobleman’s seat in the county. “ Oh!” she ex¬ 
claimed, jumping up in the carriage, “it is—^yes, it really is more 
beautiful than Emrnerton.” 

“ Sit still, pray,” said Dora; “ you nearly trod upon my foot.” 

Amy reseated herself, and felt rebuked, but the next moment, 
as she caught the full front of the house through an opening in 
the trees, she forgot every thing but her admiration, and again 
began expatiating upon its beauty. 

** Look, D?ra! is it not lovely I it is so large, so much larger 
than Emrnerton ; and then those beautiful pillars, and the broad 
steps with the figures in front; it is just like a palace.” 

“ A palace !” replied Dora; “ what nonsense you talk, only 
because you have never seen any thing else like it. It is a very 
good gentleman’s house, but there are hundreds in England just 
as fine.” 

“I beg^ your pardon,” said Mr. Harrington; “there are very 
few places which can in any degree compare with it.” 

“ Wayland was nearly as large, papa,” answered Dora, more 
gently than usual, for her father’s mildness had a much greatei 
effect :pon her than her mother's sharpness. 
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Mr. llarnng:tf>n smiled. “ Your alTeotion for Way bud,’' hi 
ittid, clauses you lo magnify it in a strange manner* 1 suppose 
it jg scarcely more than half the aize,'^ 

Amy felt rather triumphant, and a little inclined to show 
but she cheeked herselfj and as they bad now reached the park 
gate, a fresh interest was excLied in her mind, and she had no 
inclination to eontlntje the discussion. 

If the exterior of the house had appeared imposing at a dis- 
lance, it tost none of its edeet upon a nearer approach ; and when, 
after driving a considerable way through the park, the carriage 
at length stopped at the side front, Amyb expectations were 
TULsed to the highest pitch, though something of fear mingleil 
with her pleasure as she thought of the strangers she should 
probably see, and wondered whether she knew exactly how it 
would be proper to behave. 

Lord Rocbford met them at the door, and expreased great 
pleasure at their arrival; hut Amy felt a liftlc disappointed that 
he did not say any thing in particular to her, as her mamma had 
told her that he had sent her a special inviLution ; but Lord Roch- 
ford was at that moment too much occupied in doing the honors 
of his house lo Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, and too anxious to point 
out the improvements he had made, and hear them pronounced 
perfect, to think of her. 

Poor Amy felt lost and bewildered as they entered the splen^ 
did hall, with its painted ceiling, and ptllara of Italian marble; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnislied in the 
most sumptuous manner* some hung with delicate ailk, and gUt- 
tering with gilded corinoes and cosily ornsments; and others 
crow'ded with rare pictures and richly^bound books, while sofas, 
ottomans, cabinata, and tables of the most exquisite workmanship, 
gave aiv air of comfort lo what would ul her wise have appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed to her like fairy land. Em- 
merton, and its deep windows and handsome hut sombre furniture, 
at once Bunk into insignificance; and she no longer wondered 
that Miss Cunningham had been little inclined to admire anything 
there, when she could compare with It the gorgeousness of her 
own home. 

It seemed strange, too, that her uncle and aunt could see it all 
without apparenliy noticing it. They ^walked quickly on, as if 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms to go through ; Dora 
followed, looking round certainly, but not giving any symptoms 
of admiration ; and Amy found that her feelings were shared by 
no one excepting Margaret, wdm, however, was more engaged in 
spying out what she called “ odd things," and peeping iniu iha 
beaks which lay on the table, than b any thing else. 

think I must leave you young ones here," said Lord Hoeli 
Vrd, opening a dour which led into a small hall, wdth FreDck 
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windo\i8 fronting the pleasure-ground. “ These are Lucy^s own 
rooms, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Harrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.’’ 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who came forward to receive them, anpeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain*quantity of riband and artificial fiowers, than as any cover¬ 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re¬ 
membered that there was something nnfeeling, independent of its 
being unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule; but Marga¬ 
ret’s merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs for 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish¬ 
ed from the room. 

“ That IS your governess, is it ?” said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Cunningham; “ she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world; and I am so fond of her: she 
sfieaks French beautifully.” 

Not a first-rate qualification for a native,” said Dora. 

“ Ob ! but she paints flowers, too, and sings.” 

“ Sings!” repeated Margaret: “ but she is so old.” 

** Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one.” 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
^ long blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

“ I don’t like the guitar,” said Dora, “ unless it is played 
beautifully.” 

Oh ! but madame is quite a superior performer; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for I 
can’t bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call my boudoir.” Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat¬ 
tering observation to be made ; and of course all eyes were im¬ 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora’s gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest; and when it was ended, she 
played with her parasol, and was silent: but Margaret declared 
that every thing she saw was delightful—the chints furniture 
r?h an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, the 
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piano so very baodaome, and the view from the windows so love 
iy—lhac Amy found there waa notliinff left her to say ; and feel 
ing a great dislike to merely echoing Margaret's words, shs 
contented horaelf with expressing what she really th<mght-~*'‘ that 
It w'as very pretty and comfortable/' and then amused herself 
with Margaret's panegyrics. Miss Cunningham probably would 
have talked long without weariness on this favorite topic, hul 
Dom'a patience was soon exhausted ; and she at last interrupted 
a question of Margaret's^ which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham's long dissertations upon herself and the splen* 
dfir of her family manston, by asking whether they were io*go out 
before dinner, 

“ We dine at four, all together,” replied Misa Cunningham, 

so \V 0 had belter, 1 suppose.” And then turning to Margaret, 
she began, as Dora had feared, not merely an answer, but a Ids- 
lory. There was no resource but to sit still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora's great relief^ Miss CunninghaEn 
prepared to show them through the grounds, 

Amy soon found that the uncomfortable feelings she had ex-- 
perienced at Emmerton, were beginning to return. She almost 
envied Dora her proud indifierence; for though Miss Cunning¬ 
ham took little notice of her, it was quite evident that she did 
nut wish for attention; hut Amy could not be happy as one of 
the party, when no one spoke to her, or even appeared to recol¬ 
lect that she w*as present* The grounds w'ere very extensive, 
and something lovely opened at every turn ; but she felt neg¬ 
lected, and not all ibe costly flowers and shrubs in the garden, or 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it¬ 
self, could make her forget that she was with persons who did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only increased her un¬ 
easiness. It was m rich and hriEliaiiC, that it seemed more than 
to realize all she could possibly desire; but there was no hope 
that her father w'ouLd ever possess any thing like it; it was 
to be looked upon, but not to be enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin's tamp, she longed that it could be Lers but 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for herself, 
hot her mamma, which sliould bo in every respect like Rochford 
Park* These dreams so absorbed Amv^s mind that she paid but 
little attention to what passed between Margaret and Mias Cun¬ 
ningham, for they were the only tw'o who conversed, Dora being 
too grand to make any remarks beyond what were absolutely 
necessary. At length, however, she was struck by Miss Cun* 
ningham's exclaiming, in a rather mure energetic tone titan 
usual, ** Pray, has your mamma mentioned any thing to you 
ibout the new plan 1” 

** Plan J” repealed Margaret ‘ No* What do yon mean 
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** Oh ! the plan about our going to London.’’ 

We can have nothing to do with that,” said Margaret. 

Yes, you have; it is your plan as well as ours.” 

“ But what do you mean ?” continued Margaret; “ I nevei 
heard a word about it before.” 

“ Why, you know,” said Miss Cunningham, “ that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam¬ 
ma, and me, and raadame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better; and dreadfully dull it is. But 
now I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam¬ 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing.” 

** But that is no concern of ours,” said Margaret; “ and 
Easter is so far off.” 

“It does concern you, though,” replied Miss Cunningham, 
“ for papa has got it into his head that 1 shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all.” 

“Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day,” said 
Amy, “ when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring¬ 
ton to mention it to mamma.” 

“ Did he wish you to go too 1” asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

“ Won’t it be delightfuU” said Miss Cunningham to Margaret, 
“ We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things.” 

“ It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it,” re¬ 
plied Margaret. 

“ And why should there not be ?” exclaimed Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who h^ never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father’s. 

“ Because,” said Margaret, “ mamma will not allow it.” 

“And why not? what objection can she have?” 

“ She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,” said 
Margaret, “ because she does not think it necessary. Be¬ 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for master?, but now she never mentions it; and it 
was only yesterday I heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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advice or instrucibn; and yet, perhaps, no words from an oMci 
person could have had half the effect of hers. Dom, however, 
was not in the habit of showing what she felt, and Amy was too 
simple to gncss it even when the ex damn! ion escaped her, Tl 
would give all I am worth to have li red with Aunt Herbert and 
you all my life, Amy.’’ 

** Oh no !” exclaimed Amy, you cannot be serious. Thinli 
of this house and the beautiful grounds, and Wayland too, where 
yon used to be so happy ; you never would hear to live in a cou 

lage.” 

** I think, sometimes, it makes no difference where people live,’* 
answ^ered Dora. ‘M don’t think 1 am at all happier for papa’s 
having a fine house.” 

Amy thought of what Susan Reynolds had said, ** that ©aling 
and drinking and fine clothes did not make people happy;” and 
ii seemed strange that two persona so difforently situated had 
thought so much alike ; hut she had not time to talk any longer 
to Dora, for the evening was closing in, and she was obliged to 
return home, and, as she thought, without any attendant except 
h "v man-servant tvho usually took charge of her. But just as 
..e was settling herself upon her donkey, Bridget appeared at 
the hall door with a request that Miss Herbert would he so very 
kind as to wait one moment longer, for Stephen had been in just 
before to know if any of the ladies were going back with her, 
for he wished very much to walk a little way if he might be al¬ 
lowed. “ He is only gone up to the stable, miss,” added Bridget, 

if it is not loo much trouble for you to atop, 1 can’t think 
wdiat made him go awmy^” 

“ Never mind,” said Amy, “ it is never any trouble to wait for 
Stephen ; but it will not he long now i that must ha he coming 
down tiie chesnut w'alk.” 

Stephen’s hobbling pace was exchanged fur a species of Iroi 
as he perceived Amy already mounted; and he came up to hei 
wdth a thousand apologies for the delay, But you know, Misa 
Amy, ’Lis not ve: y often I can see yon now, so 1 thought I would 
make bold for once. And please to tell me now how youi 
mamma is, for she doesn’t come here as she used ; and the folks 
in the village say she’s getting as white as a sheet.” 

“ 1 don’t think mamma is as well or as strong as she used to 
be, Stephen, replied Amy; but she does not complain mueli, 
only slie soon gets tired.” 

“ Oh !” said Stephen, shaking his head, ” India, India—all 
India, Miss Amy. Why English people shouldn’t be contented 
to stay on English ground, is more than 1 can guess. A nice 
tomfortable cottage, in a gimd pasture county, such as thts, with 
i few ups and downs in it to make a variety, is all I should evei 
wish lo have I want nothing lhat’s to be got from foreign part#; 
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for it’s always been my maxim that one penny in England is 
worth twenty out of it.” 

“But,” replied Amy, “ some per pie are obliged to go, Ste¬ 
phen. I am sure papa would not have done it if he could have 
helped it.” 

” Help or no help, ’tis what I can’t understand,” said Ste¬ 
phen. “ Not that I mean any disrespect to the colonel, Miss Amy, 
but it grieves me to hear the people talk about your poor mam 
pia’s pale face.” 

“ I don’t think she is so very pale,” said Amy, feeling uncom¬ 
fortable, and yet hardly owning it to herself. 

“ The dwellers in the same house are not those to see the 
change,” replied the old man : “ but I don’t mean to be vexing 
your young heart before its time. Sorrow comes soon enough 
to all; and,” he added, reverently, “ He who sends it will send 
His strength with it.” 

“ That is what mamma says,” answered Amy. “ She is al¬ 
ways begging me not to look forward ; but I do long to do it very 
often; and she would be so happy if ^he could be sure when papa 
would come back.” 

“ Look, Miss Amy,” said Stephen, gathering a daisy from the 
grass, “ do you see that 1 Now yon might try, and so might I, 
and so might all the great folks that ever lived—we might 
all tiy all our lived, and we never could make such a thing 
as that; and yet you know ’tis but a tiny flower that nobody 
thinks about; and sometimes, when I get wishing that things 
were different, I take up a daisy and look at it, till it seems most 
wonderful how it should be made, and how it should live; and 
then it comes into my head how many millions there are like it, 
and how many plants, and trees, and insects, and animals, and 
living souls too, and that God made them all, all that are here, 
and all that are up above, (for I suppose there is no harm in 
thinking that there may be such;) and so, at last, do you see, I 
don’t only knovo,h\iX I can feel, that He is wise ; and my heart 
gets quite light again, for 1 am sure that He knows what is best; 
and as He has not told us what is to come, ’tis but folly to wish 
about it.” 

“ Well! Stephen,” said Amy, “ I really will try; but it is very 
hard sometimes.” 


“ Ah ! yes,” replied Stephen, “ we all have something hard. 
Miss Amy; young or old, there is always something. ’Twas 
liard for me when the master went away and left the old house to 
itself, as you may say; and there are some things that are hard now.’ 

‘ What things ?” asked Amy, as she almost stopped her don¬ 
key* and looked eagerly into the old steward’s face. “ I thought 
gro aever would be unhappy again when Uncle Harrington came 
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* * ’Tis ho, a nd 'lisn 1 j e»Ih at''s come* re pli c d S ‘'epli e ii. “ There’i 
% change; hut ’twaa the fuoli^hneaa of aa old heart to thinh 

that it wouldn't be so,” 

But what is changed I” said Amy* 

** Every ihiog,” exclaimed Stephen ; ** the master, and madam 
and the young ladies, and all; only Mrs. Bridget isn't a bit dif 
forent.” 

Gh^ but, Slephen, you know my cousins were so young whsfi 
they went away; of course they are altered,” 

To be sure. Miss Amy, T w'aau't so foolish as not to expeci 
that; hut I did hope that the young ladies wouldn't he aboT^ 
coming to see one, and talking a bit ; and that the young gentle¬ 
man (God bless him and keep him, for he's the only one) would 
he here, and that perhaps they would want a little teaching about 
the ponies* I h «d tw'o of the little Welsh ones hroughi in from 
the hills on pnrpo* e, and took a pleasure in training iLicm, but no 
one comes near me to look at them.” 

" If you would only mention it,” said Amy, “ I am sure my 
cousms would be delighted,” 

“ No” replied Stephen, “it's not in ray way to put myself 
forward so for those who don't care to ask alter me. If they 
had come down to the cottage, and said a word to me or little 
Nelly, and then noticed that the ponies were about there, (for I 
keep them in the field,) ’twould have been all very well* and 
natural like : but 1 shall say nothing about it now ; only, if mo.'^ler 
should inquire after any, he can have them. And Master Frank, 
loo, 'twill never be like the old times till there is a young gentle* 
man ahoiii the place,” 

“ Frank is expected at Christmas,” said Amy ; “ he went to 
stay wdiii his uncle, Sir Henry Charlton, after jioor Edward died, 
because it w'as a change for him; and he was so wTolched; and 
since then he has been at school.” 

“ Fm growing old. Miss Amy,” answered Stephen; *^and 
Christmas is a long time to took forward to. 1 don't menu to 
complain, only 'twould have been a comfort to see him here with 
the rest, and perhaps have kept me from thinking so much about 
him that's gone : hut it's all right; and,” he added, more ear- 
neslly, as he brushed his hand hastily across his eyes, ** I would 
not have him back again, no, not if I could see him a king iq>on 
his throne.” 

“ And does no one ever go to visit you, Stephen T” asked 
Amy, rather sadly* 

“ Yes,” ho replied, “ the young lady. Miss Morton, comes very 
often ; and though she is not one of the family, yel it does one 
good to see her, and talk to her; and titen, too, she brings the 
little one with her; and sure enough, she's the sweetest Util# 

erub that ever was horn.” 
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“ What, Rose 1” said Amy. “ Is she not a darling little 
thing?” 

‘*1 never saw but one before that I thought I could like bet¬ 
ter,” said Stephen, laying his hard, sun-burned hand on Amy's 
tiny fingers ; and that one I hope God will bless, and keep for 
many a long day. But I must not go on farther, for you don't 
get on 80 fast when I am walking with you.” 

Amy pressed the old man's hand affectionately, begging 
him to come on only a little way, for she hardly ever saw him 
now. 

But Stephen was firm. He had gone to his usual point, a 
splendid oak, commonly called the Baron's tree, from a tradition 
that it had been planted when Emmerton was built; and it seemed 
almost as if a charm would be broken if he went farther Amy 
stopped, and watched him till he was out of sight, and then pur¬ 
sued her ride through the forest with a sadder heart than she 
had begun it. 

“ You are late to-night, my love,” said Mrs. Herbert, as her 
little girl dismounted from her donkey; “ you forget that the 
days are beginning to close in: and what makes you look so 
unhappy ?” 

** Oh! not much, mamma : only please don't stand here in the 
cold.” 

“You are so very suddenly careful of me,” replied Mrs. 
Herbert, smiling: “ is this the last thing you learned at the 
Hall ?” 

“ No,” answered Amy ; “ only Stephen says you are pale, and 
all the village people say so too; but I don't think you are so 
now.” 

“ I am much belter to-night, my dear child,” said Mrs. Herbert. 
“ You must not listen to what every one says, and get frightened 
without reason.” 

Amy's spirits were revived in a moment, and she ran gayly 
into the cottage, and in a very short time was seated by the fire¬ 
side witn her mamma, recounting the incidents of the day, Miss 
Cunningham and her behavior, her aunt's anger, and her own 
conversations with Dora and old Stephen, furnishing quite suffi¬ 
cient materials for a long story. “ There were one or two things 
that my aunt told me, which I could not quite understand,” she 
said, after having repeated a great portion of the lecture she had 
received. “ What did she mean, mamma, by my knowing my 

r isition, and speaking of me as if I were not one of the family ? 
am her niece.” 

•'Yes,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “but people think differently 
about their families ; some persons consider that every one who 
la any relation at all, forms one of the family, and others only 
taU those so who are their own obildren.” 
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** But my pfisition,” repeated Amy; “ why is my posithi 
different from my cousins' I You are a lady, and papa is a 
tleman." 

“ Compare this cottaire with Emmerton,” replied Mrs. Her¬ 
bert, “ and then you will see the difference, and why people in 
general would think more of your cousins than of you/’ 

A sudden pang shot through Amy’s heart. ** Bear mamma,” 
she exclaimed, 1 wish you would not say so/’ 

** Why not, my dear 1 w‘hy must not "that be said which is 
true r* 

It makes me uncomfortable,” said Amy, “ and wicked too, I 
am afraid. If papa tvere to come home, should we be able to 
live in a larger house 

** 1 do not know,” answered her mother ; ** but if we could, I 
do not think we should wish it.” 

“ Ah 1 mamma, that is because you are so much better than I 
am. I never used to think so till I saw my cousins at Em- 
merton but 1 should like very much to live in a place like 
that” 

Mrs. Herbert looked grave, yet she felt thankful that her child 
spoke openly of her feelings, as it enabled her so much better to 
guide them. 

It is not only the house that I should enjoy,” continued Amy, 
” but I think people would love me belter* Margaret did not 
seem to think any thing of me when Miss Cunningham was bv; 
and wljen Lord Roebford and my uncle came in, 1 thought every 
one had more business there than 1 had. It was very kind In 
him to look at my drawings, but still I felt nobody by ihe side of 
Dora and Margaret,” 

The conversation was here stopped by the entrance of Mr* 
Walton, who often came in at this time of the evening, on hir 
return from his visits in the parish. Amy was only half pleased 
to see him, for she would willingly have talked much longer to 
her mamma alone; but her mind was partly relieved by The con¬ 
fession she had made of her foolish wishes; and Mrs, Herben’s 
countenance brightened so much at the sigbl of him, lhai she was 
soon reconciled to the interruption. 

Mr, Wnhon brought, aa usual, several talcs of distress and 
difhculty, which Mrs* Herbert, notwithstanding her limited in¬ 
come, Tvaa always the first to relieve ; and Amy, as she listened 
to the account of a widow with six children, unable to pay her 
rent, a father on hia sick-bed, totally unable to provide for his 
family, and other cases of a simitar kind, and then looked round 
upon the comforuble room in which she was sitting, with iti 
briglit curtains and carpet, its easy sofas and chairs, and the pre- 
paratums for tea upon the table, felt grieved and ashamed that 
>he had alloM cd n pang of envy to render her for a singlo me 
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ment insensible to her many blessings > and perhaps Mr. Wal« 
ton’s parish tales produced a greater effect than even her moth- 
er’s words could have done, for she went to bed that nighi 
far more contented than she had been on her return from the 
Hall 


CHAPTER X. 

Nothing more was said about the proposed visit to Rochford 
Park on Amy’s two fi/llowing visits to Emmerton; and though 
her anxiety was great to know if she were to be included in the 
party, she only ventured once to ask Margaret two or three 
questions, and then received a short, abrupt answer—^that nothing 
was settled, and that it could not be any concern of hers. The 
fact was, that Margaret disliked the notice which Lord Rochford 
had taken of Amy on the day he had spent at Emmerton, for sho 
had resolved in her own mind that she would be Miss Cunning¬ 
ham’s friend and companion, and her fears of a rival were con¬ 
siderably excited. Of this, however, there w^as no occasion to 
be afraid. Amy felt not the smallest inclination to be intimate 
with her new acquaintance; and her only wish for being of the 
party was, that she might see Rochford Park, which had always 
been described to her as one of the finest places in England. 
Mrs. Harrington did not appear at all likely to give her any in¬ 
formation, for whenever they met, which w’as but seldom, she 
only said a few words more hastily and sharply than she had done 
before, in order to show that she had not quite forgotten Amy’s 
offence; and it was not till the evening previous to the day which 
was at last fixed for going that an} hope was given her of accom¬ 
panying them. 

“ Take this note to your mamma,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
coming to the hall door just as Amy was about to set off; “ and 
if she should say yes to what I have asked, the carriage shall 
call for you at eleven : if not, you had better come here by your¬ 
self, as usual, and you shall go with us to Lord Rochford's. and 
we will take you home at night, though it will be considerably 
out of our way.” 

Amy’s gratitude even was subdued in her aunt’s presence ; bnt 
she did manage to say something about being delighted ; and then, 
smrefuP.y depositing the precious note in the pocket of her saddle. 
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ehe made her donkey move at hia quickest -pace down ih^ 
road. 

Mra, Harrit>gton turned away wilh ihe eonscjousnesa of having 
done a diani^reeable ihini^ in a disag^reeable maniiei. She had 
fully determined upon not taking Amy; it would only crowd the 
carriage; and she did not wish it to be considered a necessary 
thing that where her daughters went her niece should go too; bnt 
a note, which she had that morning received from Lord Roch- 
fwh expressly mentioning Anty, and adding a hope that Mrs, 
Herbert wnuld be prevailed on to comply with Lady Rnchford’s 
wishes, and joi/i the piriy, left her no choice \ and it was too happy 
for Amy ihat^the did not know how very little her aunt desired 
her preseoce, 

Mrs. Harrington’s note enclosed Lady Rochford''a invitation, 
hich Mrs. Herbert decided at once it would be better not to ae* 
t for herself; hnt she did not object lo Amy’s going, though 
feared that if Emmertmo in its quietness and almost solemni 
ty, excited her longings after riches and grandeur, Rochford Park 
would probably have a still greaTer effect. Yet, even if this were 
the case, she trusted that she should be able to cheek the feeling ; 
and she knew that the same tempisitions were nearly certain to 
arise in after years, when she would not be at band to put Amy 
on liar guard against them. 

Amy’s delight was unmeasured. Her aunt’s harsh looks and 
Miss Cunningham’s disagreeable minners were quite forgotteti irt 
the pleasure she anticipated in going to a new place, and long be¬ 
fore her usual hour of rising she had been to the window several 
Limes to see if the weather promised to be fine. The calm gray 
mist of the morning was hardly what she would have desired, 
jut there was a joyous ness in her own spirit wdiich made almost 
every thing appear bright; and when at length the son bnike 
slowly through its veil of clouds, sbeddiiig a clear line of light 
over the distant hills, and then bursting forth in full radiance 
over the richly-wooded country and Ihe cheerful village, Amy^s 
heart bounded within her, and again, as she recollected her feel¬ 
ings of envy on her return from Emmerton, she sighed to think 
that she had been so ungrateful as to wish for any thing beyond 
the enjoymeuis which God had given her. 

Punctuality was one of the virtues winch Mrs. Harrington 
jtricily enforced; and Amy almost trembled when she heard tlie 
clock strike eleven as she rode up to the lodge. She knew, also, 
that on this point her mamma and aunt entirely agreed ; pud she 
had received many injunctions on no account to delay on the road, 
and so he the means of keeping the carriage waiting ; and to have 
vexed her mother w^ould have been even worse than to have ex¬ 
ited Mrs. Harrington’s anger. Happily, however, there were 
tome last orders to he given which caused a delay of about five 
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tninates, and Amy had time to dismount and join her cousins in 
ihe schoolroom, before her aunt appeared. 

She seemed more inclined to be kind than before, and Amy felt 
so much reassured by her change of manner, that, although placed 
in the middle of the back seat, between Dora and Margaret, and 
having Mrs. Harrington's face nearly opposite, she contrived to 
be extremely happy. It was only necessary to be quite still and 
silent, to avoid giving offence; and this to her was no punish¬ 
ment. 

From being so much alone, she had learned the secret of 
amusing herself with her own thoughts, and found them far more 
agreeable than the effort of talking in a constrained way to her 
cousins. Dora and Margaret willingly followed her example; 
the former from being in a sulky mood, and the latter from find¬ 
ing her attempts at conversation useless. The drive was conse¬ 
quently a quiet, but not a dull one; and the distance appeared 
very short to Amy, though Dora had yawned at least four times, 
and at last muttered that she could never think Miss Cunningham 
was worth coming so far to see. 

“ I cannot say I want very much to see her either,” replied 
Amy; “ only the place—I would give any thing to see that.” 

“ Then look,” said Dora, pointing to a long white building on 
the nearest hill, “ there it is, just to your right.” 

Amy looked eagerly, and fancied she saw something very 
grand, though only the general outline could be discovered; but 
as she came nearer, still keeping her eyes fixed upon it, she 
was quite satisfied that it must be what it had been described, the 
most splendid nobleman's seat in the county. Oh!” she ex¬ 
claimed, jumping up in the carriage, “it is —yesy it really is more 
beautiful than Emrnerton.” 

“ Sit still, pray,” said Dora; “ you nearly trod upon my foot.” 

Amy reseated herself, and felt rebuked, but the next moment, 
as she caught the full front of the house through an opening in 
the trees, she forgot every thing but her admiration, and again 
began expatiating upon its beauty. 

“ Look, D?ra! is it not lovely 1 it is so large, so much larger 
than Emrnerton ; and then those beautiful pillars, and the broad 
steps with the figures in front; it is just like a palace.” 

“ A palace !” replied Dora; “ what nonsense you talk, only 
because you have never seen any thing else like it. It is a very 
good gentleman's house, but there are hundreds in England just 
as fine.” 

beg your pardon,” said Mr. Harrington ; “there are very 
few places which can in any degree compare with it.” 

“ Wayland was nearly as large, papa,” answered Dora, mors 
gently than usual, for her father's mildness had a much greatei 
effect ipon her than her mother's sharpness. 
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Mr. Harrin^rton smiled, **Your affertmn for hi 

Kaiilt “ catisea 3 'du to magnify it in a strange manner. I auppnse 
if la scarcely more tKan half the siie*^ 

Amy felt rather triumphant^ and a little inclined lo show 
blit she checked herself; and as they had now reacbed the park 
gate, a fresh interest w^as excited in her mind, and she had nu 
Inclination to continue the disenssion. 

If the exterior of the house bad appeared imposing at a dis^ 
tanee, it lost none of its eifect upon a nearer approach; and when* 
after driving a considerable way ihrougb the park, the carriage 
at length stopped at the side front, Amy^s expectations were 
raised to the highest pitch, though something of fear mingled 
with her pleasure as she thought of the strangers she slmuld 
probably see, and wondered w'hether she knew exactly how it 
would he proper to behave. 

Lord Roehford met them at the door, and expressed great 
pleasure at their arrival; but Amy felt a liUle disappointed that 
he did not say any thing in particular to her, as her mamma had 
told her that he had sent her a special invitation ; but Lord Ruch- 
ford was at that moment too much occupied in dtiing the honors 
of his house to Mr, and Mrs, Harrington, and loo anxioos to point 
out the improvements he had made, and hear them pronounced 
perfect, to think of her* 

Poor Amy felt lost and bewildered as they entered the splen¬ 
did hall, with its painted ceiling, and pillars of Italian marble; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnished in the 
most sumpruoua manner, some hung with delicate silk, and glit¬ 
tering with gilded cornices and costly ornaments; and others 
crowded with rare pictures and richly-lwund books, while bo fas, 
ottomans, cabinets, and tables of the most exquisite workmanship, 
gave an air of comfort to what would otherwise liave appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed to her like fairy hind, Em- 
merton, and its deep windows and handsome but sombre furniture^ 
at once sank into insigniticance; and she no longer wundereil 
that Miss Cunningham had been little inclined to admire any thing 
there, when she could compare with it the gorgeousness of her 
own home. 

It seemed strange, too, that her uncle and aunt could see it nil 
without apparently noticing it. They walked guickly on, as if 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms to go through ; Dora 
followed, looking round certainly, hut not giving any symptoms 
of admiration ; and Amy found that her feelings were shared by 
no one excepting Margaret, who, however, was more engaged in 
spying out what she called “ odd things,^’ and peeping into the 
hoiks which lay on the table, than in any thing else, 

^ I think 1 must leave yon young ones here,” said Lord Hncli 
brd, opening a door which fed into a small hall, witli French 
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windoi;i8 fronting the pleasure-ground. “ These are Lucy’s own 
roonns, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Ilarrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.” 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who came forward to receive them, anpeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain*quantity of riband and artificial flowers, than as any cover¬ 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re¬ 
membered that there was something unfeeling, independent of its 
being unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule; but Marga¬ 
ret’s merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs fur 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish¬ 
ed from the room. 

“ That IS your governess, is ill” said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cunningham; “she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world; and I am so fond of her: she 
s|>eaks French beautifully.” 

Not a first-rate qualification for a native,” said Dora. 

“ Oh! but she paints flowers, too, and sings.” 

“ Sings !” repeated Margaret: “ but she is so old.” 

“ Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one.” 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
long blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

“ I don’t like the guitar,” said Dora, “ unless it is played 
beautifully.” 

“ Oh ! but madame is quite a superior performer; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
1 have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for 1 
can’t bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within 1 call my boudoir.” Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat¬ 
tering observation to be made : and of course all eyes were im¬ 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora’s gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest; and when it was ended, she 
played with her parasol, and was silent: but Margaret declared 
that every thing she saw w'as delightful—^the chints furniture 
r'h an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, the 
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piano so very handsome, and the view from the windows so bve 
ly—that Amy found there was nothing' left her to say ; and feel 
ing a great tfialiko to merely echoing Margaret's words, she 
contented herself with expressing what she really thought—“ (hat 
it was very pretty and comfortable,” and then amused herself 
with Margaret’s panegyrics. Miss Cunningham prohably would 
have talked long without weariness on this favoriiti topic, hut 
Dora’s patience was aoon exhausted : and she at last interrupted 
a question of Margaret’s, which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham’s long dissertations upon herself and the splen* 
dor of her family mansion^ by asking whether they were to%o out 
before dinner. 

“ We dine at four, all together,” replied Misa Cunningham, 
“so we had better* I suppose.” And then turning to Margaret, 
she heg;ui, as Dora had feared, not merely an answ^er, but a his¬ 
tory. There was no resource hut to sit still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora's great relief, Miss Cunningham 
prepared to show them through the grounds. 

Amy soon found that the uncomfortable feelings she had ex¬ 
perienced at Emmerton, w^ere beginning to return. She almost 
envied Dora her proud indifTcrence; tor though Miss Cunning¬ 
ham look little notice of her, it w^as quite evident that she did 
not wish for attention r hut Amy could not be happy as one of 
the party* when no one spoke to her* or even appeared to recol¬ 
lect that she w'aa present. The grounds were very* extensive, 
and something lovely opened at every turn ; but she felt neg¬ 
lected, and nut all the costly flowers and shrubs tn the iiarden, or 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it¬ 
self, could mako her forget that she was with persons who did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only increased her un¬ 
easiness. It was so rich and briitiant, that it seemed more than 
to realize ah she could possibly desire: but there was no hope 
that her father w ould ever possess any thing like it; it wna 
to be looked upon, but not to be enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin's lamp, she longed that it could be hers but 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for hersell^ 
but her mamma, which should be in every respect like Rochford 
Park. These dreams so absorbed Amy’s mind that she paid but 
fittle atteriiion to w^hat passed between Margaret and Miss Cun¬ 
ningham, for they were the only twm who conversed, Dora beiiig 
too grand to make any remarks beyond what were ahsolulely 
necessary. At length, however* she was struck by Miss Cun- 
uingham’s exclaiming, in a rather more energetic lone than 
usual, “ Pray* has your mamma mentioned any thing lo yoit 
ibout the new {dan V' 

Plan I” repealed Margaret ‘ No, What do you mean I” 
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** Oh ! the plan about our going to London.” 

We can have nothing to do with that,” said Margaret. 

Yes, you have; it is your plan as well as ours.” 

“ But what do you mean 1” continued Margaret; “ I nevei 
hoard a word about it before.” 

“ Why, you know,” said Miss Cunningham, “ that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mara> 
ma, and me, and raadame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better; and dreadfully dull it is. But 
now I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam¬ 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing.” 

“ But that is no concern of ours,” said Margaret; “ and 
Easter is so far off.” 

^*It does concern you, though,” replied Miss Cunningham, 
** for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me: he says 
it will be much more amusing, and 1 shall like it better; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all.” 

“Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day,” said 
Amy, “ when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring¬ 
ton to mention it to mamma.” 

“ Did he wish you to go too 1” asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable; and Amy 
felt quite aibashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

“ Won’t it be delightful 1” said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
“ We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things.” 

“ It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it,” re¬ 
plied Margaret. 

“ And why should there not be 1” exclaimed Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father’s. 

“ Because,” said Margaret, “ mamma will not allow it.” 

“And why not 1 what objection can she have?” 

“ She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,” said 
Margaret, “ because she does not think it necessary. Be¬ 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for masters, but now she never mentions it; and It 
was only yesterday t heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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advice ot inslniclmn ; and yet, pefliapsi no words from an oldcj 
person could have had half ihe effect of hers* Dora, however, 
was not iti the habit of showing what she felt, and Amy was toe 
simple to guess it even when the exdamaiion escaped her, *‘l 
would give all I am ivnrlh to have li red with Aunt llerbert ami 
you all my life, Amy*’’ 

“ Oh no !” exclaimed Amy, “ you cannot he serious. Think 
of this house and the beautiful grounds, and Wayland too, where 
you used to be so happy ; you never would bear to live in a cot¬ 
tage.” 

I think, sometimes, it makes no difference where people 
answered Dora. I don’t think 1 am at all happier for papa’s 
having a fine house.” 

Amy thought of what Susan Reynolds had said, ” that eating 
and drinking and fine clothes did nut make people happy and 
it seemed strange that two persons so differently situated find 
thought so much alike; but she had not time to talk any longer 
to Dora, for the evening waa closing in, and she was obliged to 
return home, and, as she thought, without any attendant except 
!i 1 man-servant who usually took charge of her* Dut just aa 
..e was Bettling herself upon her donkey, Dridget appeared at 
tiie ha)] door with a request that Miss Herbert would be so very 
kind as to wait one moment longer, for Stephen had been in just 
hefore to know if any of the ladies were going hack with her, 
for he wished very much to walk it little w*ay if he might be al¬ 
lowed, ** He is only giine up lothe stable, miss,” added Bridget, 

if it is not too much trouble for you to stop. 1 can’t think 
what made him go away,” 

** Kever mind,” said Amy, “ it is never any trouble to wait for 
Stephen ; but it will not be long now ; that must be he coming 
down the chesnut walk.” 

Stephen’s hobbling pace w^as exchanged for a species of trot 
as he [)erceived Amy already mounted ; and he came np to hoi 
with a ilicmsatid apologies for the delay. But you know. Miss 
Amy, ’iis not vet y often I can see you now, bo I thought 1 would 
make bold for once* And please to tell me now how youi 
mamma is, for she doesn’t come here as she used ; and the folks 
in the village say she’s getting as wtitta as a sheet.” 

“ I don’t think mamma is as well or as strong as she used to 
be* Stephen, replied Amy i *' but she does not complain mudi, 
only sliti soon gets tired.” 

Oh r’ said Stephen, shaking his head, ” India, India—’tb all 
India, Miss Amy. Why English people shouldn’t be contented 
to stay on English ground, is more than I can guess. A nice 
tomlortahle cottage* m a good pasture county, such as this, with 
a few ups and downs in it to make a variety, is all 1 should evet 
wish to have ^ I want nothing that’s to be got from foreign pans, 
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for it’s always been my maxim that one penny in England is 
worth twenty out of it.” 

“ But,” replied Amy, “some per pie are obliged to go, Ste¬ 
phen. I am sure papa would not have dune it if he could have 
helped it.” 

“ Help or no help, His what I can’t understand,” said Ste¬ 
phen. “ Not that I mean any disrespect to the colonel. Miss Amy, 
but it grieves me to hear the people talk about your poor mam 
ma’s pale face.” 

“ I don’t think she is so very pale,” said Amy, feeling uncom¬ 
fortable, and yet hardly owning it to herself. 

The dwellers in the same house are not those to see the 
change,” replied the old man : “ but I don’t mean to be vexing 
your young heart before its time. Sorrow comes soon enough 
to all; and,” he added, reverently, “ He who sends it will send 
His strength with it.” 

“ That is Avhat mamma says,” answered Amy. “ She is al¬ 
ways begging me not to look forward ; but I do long to do it very 
often; and she would be so happy if she could be sure when papa 
would come back.” 

“ Look, Miss Amy,” said Stephen, gathering a daisy from the 
grass, “ do you see that 1 Now you might try, and so might I, 
and so might all the great folks that ever lived—we might 
all try all our live^, and we never could make such a thing 
as that; and yet you know ’tis but a tiny flower that nobody 
thinks about; and sometimes, when I get wishing that things 
were diflferent, I take up a daisy and look at it, till it seems most 
wonderful how it should be made, and how it should live; and 
then it comes into my head how many millions there are like it, 
and how many plants, and trees, and insects, and animals, and 
living souls too, and that God made them all, all that are here, 
and all that are up above, (for I suppose there is no harm in 
thinking that there may be such;) and so, at last, do you see, I 
don’t only Anoti;, but I can /ee/, that He is wise ; and my heart 
gets quite light again, for I am sure that He knows what is best; 
and as He has not told us what is to come, ’tis but folly to wish 
about it.” 

“ Well! Stephen,” said Amy, “ I really will try; but it is very 
hard sometimes.” 

“ Ah ! yes,” replied Stephen, “ we all have something hard. 
Miss Amy; young or old, there is always something. ’Twas 
hard for me when the master went away and left the old house to 
itself, as you may say; and there are some things that are hard now.’ 

* What things V’ asked Amy, as she almost stopped her don¬ 
key* and looked eagerly into the old steward’s face. “ I thought 
yon aever would be unhappy again when Uncle Harrington came 
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“ ’Tis lie, anil Hisn't lie,thal’s enme,” replied S'eplierr. There’* 
& clrairge ; hut Iwas the foolishness of an old heart to ihini^ 

Lhat it wouldn't he so.’’ 

“Hut what is changed 1" sard Amy. 

“ Every thing,’’ exclaimed iStephen ; “ the master, and madam 
and the young ladies, and all; only Mrs. Bridget isn’t a hit dif 
ferent.” 

“ Oh, huU Stephen, you know my cousins were so young wUe^ 
they went away; of course they are altered." 

“ To be sure, Miss Amy, I wasn’t so foolish as not to expect 
that; but 1 did hope that ihe young ladies wouldn’t be abcTi 
comiiiir to see one, and talking a bit; and that the young gentle¬ 
man (God hlesa him and keep him, for he’s the only one) would 
he here, and that perhaps they would want a little teaching about 
the ponies. I h td tvi^ci of the little Welsh ones brought in from 
the hills on porpo^ e, and took a pleasure in training them, but no 
one etjmes near me to look at them." 

“ If you would only mention it," said Amy, “I am sure my 
cousins would be delighted." 

“ No," replied Stephen, “ it’s not in tny way to put ray self 
forw'ard so for those who don’t care to ask al^er me. Jf they 
had come down to the cottage, and said a word to me or little 
Nelly, and then noticed that the ponies were about there, (for 1 
keep them in the field,) ’twould have been all very well* and 
natural like ; but I shall say nmhing about it now ; only, if master 
should inquire after any, he can have them. And Master Frank, 
Ido, ’twill never be like the old times till there is a young gentle* 
man about the place." 

“ Frank is expected at Christmas,” said Amy; “ he went to 
stay with his uncle. Sir Henry Charlton, after poor Edward died, 
because il was a change for him; and be was so wretched; ami 
since then he has been at school." 

“ Fm growing old. Miss Amy,” answered Stephen; ** and 
Christmas is a long time to look forward to, I don’t mean to 
complain, only ’lwould have been a comfort to see him here with 
the rest, and perhaps have kept me from thinking so much about 
him that’s gone : but it’s all right; and," he added, more ear¬ 
nestly, as he brushed bis hand hastily across his eyes. “ I would 
not have him back again, no, not if I could see him a king ti^ion 
his throne." 

** And does no one ever go to visit you, Stephen ?” asked 
Amy, rather sadly, 

“ Yea," he replied, “ the young lady. Miss Morton, comes very 
often ; and though she ts not one of the family, yet it does one 
good to see her, and talk to her ; and then, too, she brings tht 
Ultle one with her; and sure enough, she’s the sweetest littf* 

erub that ever ;vns horn." 
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“ What, Rose 1” said Amy. “ Is she not a darling little 
thing 1” 

1 never saw but one before that I thought I could like bet¬ 
ter,” said Stephen, laying his hard, sun-burned hand on AmyM 
tiny fingers ; ** and that one I hope God will bless, and keep for 
many a long day. But 1 must not go on farther, for you don't 
get on so fast when I am walking with you.” 

Amy pressed the old man's hand afiectionately, begging 
him to come on only a little way, for she hardly ever saw him 
now. 

But Stephen was firm. He had gone to his usual point, a 
splendid oak, commonly called the Baron's tree, from a tradition 
that it had been planted when Emmerton was built; and it seemed 
almost as if a charm would be broken if he went farther Amy 
stopped, and watched him till he was out of sight, and then pur¬ 
sued her ride through the forest with a sadder heart than she 
had begun it. 

“ You are late to-night, my love,” said Mrs. Herbert, as her 
little girl dismounted from her donkey ; “you forget that the 
days are beginning to close in: and what makes you look so 
unhappy 1” 

“ Oh! not much, mamma : only please don’t stand here in the 
cold.” 

“You are so very suddenly careful of me,” replied Mrs, 
Herbert, smiling: “ is this the last thing you learned at the 
HaU t” 

“ No,” answered Amy ; “ only Stephen says you are pale, and 
all the village people say so too; but 1 don't think you are so 
now.” 

“ I am much better to-night, my dear child,” said Mrs. Herbert. 
“ You must not listen to what every one says, and get frightened 
without reason.” 

Amy’s spirits were revived in a moment, and she ran gayly 
into the cottage, and in a very short time was seated by the fire¬ 
side witfi her mamma, recounting the incidents of the day, Misa 
Cunningham and her behavior, her aunt’s anger, and her own 
conversations with Dora and old Stephen, furnishing quite suffi¬ 
cient materials for a long story. “ There were one or two things 
that my aunt told me, which I could not quite understand,” she 
said, after having repeated a great portion of the lecture she had 
received. “ What did she mean, mamma, by my knowing my 

r >sition, and speaking of me as if 1 were not one of the family 1 
am her niece.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “but people think differently 
about their families ; some persons consider that every one who 
m any relation at all, forms one of the family, and others oaly 
taa those so who are their own children.” 
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** Bat my position,^* repeated Amy; ** why is my posilioi 
different from my cousins’ 1 You are a lady, anti papa is a geo^ 
tieman.” 

“ Compare this cottage with Emraerton,” replied Mrs. Her* 
bert, ** and then you will see the difference, and why people in 
general would think more of your cousins than of you/’ 

A sudden pang shot through Amy’s heart. ** Dear mamma," 
ahe exclaimed, I wish you would not say so.” 

«Why not, my dear 1 w'hy must not that be said which is 
true 

** It makes me uncomfortable,” said Amy, “ and wicked too, I 
am afraid. If papa ivere to come home, should we be ihle to 
live in a larger house 1” 

“ I do not know,” answered her mother ; “ but if we could, 1 
do not think we should wish it.” 

Ah ! mamma, that Is because you are so much better than I 
am. 1 never used to think so till I saw my cousms at Em- 
merton; hut 1 should like very much to live in a place like 
that” 

Mrs. Herbert looked grave, yet she felt thankful that her child 
spoke openly of her feeliugs, as it enabled her so much better to 
guide them, 

“ It is nut only the house that I should enjoy,” continued Amy, 

hut I think people would hive me better, Margaret did not 
seem to think any thing of me when Miss Cuoningham was by; 
and w'hen Lord Rochford and roy uncle came in, 1 Ihought every 
one had more business there than I had. It was very kind in 
him to look at my drawings, but siili I felt nobody by the side of 
Dora and Margaret.” 

The conversation was hero stopped by the entrance of Mr. 
Walton, who often came in at this time of the evening, on hif 
return from his visits iti the parish. Amy was only half pleased 
to see him, for she would wdllitigly have talked much longer to 
her mamma alone; but her mind was partly relieved by the con¬ 
fession she had made of her foolish wishes; and Mrs. Herbert’s 
countenance brightened so much at the sight of him, that she was 
soon reconciled to the interruption. 

Mr. Walton brought, as usual, several tales of distress and 
difficulty, which Mrs. Herbert, notwithstanding her limited in¬ 
come, was always the drst to relieve; and Amy, as she listened 
to the account of a widow with six children, unable to pay her 
rent, a father on his sick-bed, totally unable to provide for hia 
family, and other cases of a similar kind, and then looked round 
upon the eomfortable room in which she was sitting, with its 
bright curtains and carpeti its easy sofas and chairs, and the pre* 
paratioiiB for tea upon the table, felt grieved and ashamed that 
tiie had allowed a pang of envv to render her for a single me 
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ment insensible to her many blessings» and perhaps Mr. Wal« 
ton’s parish tales produced a greater effect than even her moth¬ 
er’s words could have done, for she went to bed that night 
far more contented than she had been on her return from the 
HaU 


CHAPTER X. 

Nothiko more was said about the proposed visit to Rochford 
Park on Amy’s two f(/llowing visits to Emmerton; and though 
her anxiety was great to know if she were to be included in the 
party, she only ventured once to ask Margaret two or three 
questions, and then received a short, abrupt answer—^that nothing 
was settled, and that it could not be any concern of hers. The 
fact was, that Margaret disliked the notice which Lord Rochford 
had taken of Amy on the day he had spent at Emmerton, for she 
had resolved in her own mind that she would be Miss Cunning¬ 
ham's friend and companion, and her fears of a rival were con¬ 
siderably excited. Of this, however, there was no occasion to 
be afraid. Amy felt not the smallest inclination to be intimate 
with her new acquaintance; and her only wish for being of the 
party was. that she might see Rochford Park, which had always 
been described to her as one of the finest places in England. 
Mrs. Harrington did not appear at all likely to give her any in¬ 
formation, for whenever they met, which ivas but seldom, she 
only said a few words more hastily and sharply than she had done 
before, in order to show that she had not quite forgotten Amy’s 
offence; and it was not till the evening previous to the day which 
was at last fixed for going that an} hope was given her of accom¬ 
panying them. 

“ Take this note to your mamma,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
coming to the hall door just as Amy was about to set off; “ and 
if she should say yes to what I have asked, the carriage shall 
call for you at eleven ; if not, you had better come here by your¬ 
self, as usual, and you shall go with us to L'>rd Rochford's, and 
we will take you home at night, though it will be considerably 
out of our way.” 

Amy’s gratitude even was subdued in her aunt’s presence ; hot 
•he did manage to say something about being delighted ; and then, 
smrefuPy depositing the precious note in the pocket of her saddle. 
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she made her donkey move at his (taickest ^ace down th# 
road, 

Mra. Ilarringion turned away with the consciousness of having 
done a disagreeable thing in a disagreeabte itiannei. She had 
fiilly determined upon not taking Amy; it would only crowd the 
carriage; and she did not wish it to bo considered a necessary 
thing that where her daughters went her nieco sbonld go too ; but 
a note, which she had that morning received from Lord Roch- 
firl, expressly mentioning Amy, and adding a hope that Mrs* 
Herbert would be prevailed on to comply with Lady Rochford’s 
wishes, and join the p irty, lefl her no choice ; and it was loo happy 
for Amy thaf^he did not know how very little her aunt desired 
lier presence* 

Mrs* Harrington’s note enclosed Lady Rochford's invitation, 
hich Mrs. Herbert decided at once it would be better not to ac- 
i for herself; Hut ehe did not object to Amy’s going, though 
feared that if Emmertoui in iis quietness and almost solemni 
ty, excited her longings after riches and grandeur, Rochford Par^ 
would probably have a etiU grea«er eflect. Yet, even if this were 
the case, she trusted that she should be able to check the feeling; 
and she knew that the same temptations were nearly eeriain lo 
arise in after years, when she would not be at hand to put Amy 
on her guard against them* 

Amy’s delight was unmeasured* Her aunt’s harsh looks and 
Miss Cunningham’s disagraeable manners were quite forgoiien in 
the pleasure she anticipated in going io a new place, and long be¬ 
fore her usual hour of rising she had been to the window several 
limes to see if the weather promised to be fine. The calm gray 
mist of the morning was hardly what she would have desired, 
jul llierc was a joyousness in her own spirit which made almost 
every thing appear bright; and when at length the sun broke 
slowly through its veil of clouds, shedding a clear line of light 
over the distant hills, and then bursting forth in full radiance 
over the richly-wooded country and the cheerful village* Amy’s 
heart bounded within her, and again, as she recollected her feel¬ 
ings of envy cm her return from Emmerton, she sighed to think 
that she had been so ungrateful as to wish for any thing beyond 
the enjoyments which God had given her* 

Punctuality was one of the virtues which Mrs. Hatringtoo 
dtricily enforced 4 and Amy almost trembled when she heard ihe 
dock strike eleven as she rode up to the lodge. She knew, also, 
that on this point her mamma and aunt entirely agreed; and she 
bud received many injunctions on no account to delay on the road, 
and so be the means of keeping the carriage waiting; and to tiavo 
vexed her mother won hi have been even worse than to have ex¬ 
iled Mrs. Harrington’s anger* Happily, however, there were 
tome last orders to be given which caused a delay of about flvn 
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raincites, and Amy had time to dismount and join her cousins in 
the schoolroom, before her aunt appeared. 

She seemed more inclined to be kind than before, and Amy fell 
so much reassured by her change of manner, that, although placed 
in the middle of the back seat, between Dora and Margaret, and 
having Mrs. Harrington's face nearly opposite, she contrived to 
be extremely happy. It was only necessary to be quite still and 
silent, to avoid giving offence; and this to her was no punish¬ 
ment. 

From being so much alone, she had learned the secret of 
amusing herself with her own thoughts, and found them far more 
agreeable than the effort of talking in a constrained way to her 
cousins. Dora and Margaret willingly followed her example; 
the former from being in a sulky mood, and the latter from find¬ 
ing her attempts at conversation useless. The drive was conse¬ 
quently a quiet, but not a dull one; and the distance appeared 
very short to Amy, though Dora had yawned at least four times, 
and at last muttered that she could never think Miss Cunningham 
was worth coming so far to see. 

“ I cannot say I want very much to see her either,” replied 
Amy; “ only the place—I would give any thing to see that.” 

“ Then look,” said Dora, pointing to a long white building on 
the nearest hill, “ there it is, just to your right.” 

Amy looked eagerly, and fancied she saw something very 
grand, though only the general outline could be discovered; but 
as she came nearer, still keeping her eyes fixed upon it, she 
was quite satisfied that it must be what it had been described, the 
most splendid nobleman’s seat in the county. “ Oh!” she ex¬ 
claimed, jumping up in the carriage, *Mt is— yea, it really is more 
beautiful than Emrnerton.” 

“ Sit still, pray,” said Dora; “ you nearly trod upon my foot.” 

Amy reseated herself, and felt rebuked, but the next moment, 
as she caught the full front of the house through an opening in 
the trees, she forgot every thing but her admiration, and again 
began expatiating upon its beauty. 

Look, Dira! is it not lovely ? it is so large, so much larger 
than Emrnerton ; and then those beautiful pillars, and the broad 
steps with the figures in front; it is just like a palace.” 

A palace !” replied Dora; “ what nonsense you talk, only 
because you have never seen any thing else like it. It is a very 
good gentleman’s house, but there are hundreds in England just 
as fine.” 

beg^ your pardon,” said Mr. Harrington ; “there are very 
few places which can in any degree compare with it.” 

“ Wayland was nearly as large, papa,” answered Dora, more 
gently than usual, for her father’s mildness had a much greatei 
effect jpon her than her mother’s sharpness. 
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Mr. Harrington smiled. “ Your aflertion for Waylatid,” bf 
laidf “ eanses you to mugniry jc in a strange manner 1 Buppiise 

IS scarcely more than half the 

Amy felt rather triumphant, and a little innimed to show 
but she checked herself; and as they had now reached the park 
gate, a fresh inieresi was excited in her mind, and she had no 
inclination to continue the diaenssion. 

If the exterior of the house had appeared imposing at a dis* 
tance, it lost none of its effect upon a nearer approach ; and when, 
after driving a considerahle way through the park, the carriage 
Bt length stopped at the side front, Atny^s expectations were 
raised lo the Jiighest pitch, though something of fear mingled 
with her pleasure as she thought of the strangers she should 
prnhahly see, and wondered w'hether she knew exactly how it 
would be proper to behave. 

Lord Rochford met iham at the door, and expressed great 
pleasure at their arrival; but Amy felt a liltle disappointed that 
he did not say any thing in particular to her, as her mamma had 
told her that he had sent her a special invitation ; but Lord Roch¬ 
ford was at that moment loo much occupied in dinng the honors 
of his house tu Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, and loo anxious to point 
out the improvemeuta he hud made, and hear them pronounced 
perfect, to think of her. 

Poor Amy felt lost and bewildered as they entered the splen-^ 
did hall, with its painted ceiling, and pillars of Italian marble; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnislied in the 
most sumptuous manner, some hung with delicate silk, and gliu 
lering with gilded cornices and costly ornaments ; and others 
crowded with rare pictures and richly-bound books, while sofas, 
uUomans, cabioets, and tables of the most exquisite workmanship, 
gave an air of comfort lii what would otherwise have appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed to her like fairy land. Km- 
merlon, and its deep windows and handsome but sombre furniture, 
at once sank into insignificance; and she no longer wondered 
that Miss Cunningham had been little inclined to admire any thing 
there, when she could compare with It the gorgeousness of her 
own home. 

It seemed strange, too, that her uncle and aunt could see it alt 
without apparently noticing it. They walked quickly on, os if 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms to go through ; Dom 
followed, looking round coriainly, but not giving any symptoms 
of adminition : and Arny found that her feelings were shared by 
no one excepting Margaret, who, however, was more engaged in 
•pyirtg out what she called “ odd things,^* and peeping into the 
btnks which lay on the table, than in any thing else, 

^ i think I must leave you young ones liere,^* said Lord Riieli 
Vrd, opening a door which led into a small hall, with Frcncb 
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windoi;i8 fronting tho pleasure-ground. “ These are Lucy^s own 
rooms, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Harrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.’* 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who came forward to receive them, aopeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain*quantity of riband and artificial flowers, than as any cover¬ 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re¬ 
membered that there was something unfeeling, independent of its 
being unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule; but Marga¬ 
ret’s merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs fur 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish¬ 
ed from the room. 

“ That IS your governess, is ill” said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cunningham; “she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world; and I am so fond of her: she 
speaks French beautifully.” 

Not a first-rate qualification for a native,” said Dora. 

“ Oh! but she paints flowers, too, and sin^.” 

“ Sings !” repeated Margaret: “ but she is so old.” 

“ Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar; 
and she is teaching me: papa has just bought me a new one.” 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
long blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

“ I don’t like the guitar,” said Dora, “ unless it is played 
beautifully.” 

“ Oh! but madame is quite a superior performer; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for 1 
can’t bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call iny boudoir.” Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat¬ 
tering observation to be made : and of course all eyes were im¬ 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora’s gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest; and when it was ended, she 
played with her parasol, and was silent: but Mar^ret declared 
that every thing she saw w^as delightful—the chints furniture 
r?h an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, the 
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piano so very handsome, and the view from the windows so love 
iy —that Atny found there was nothing left her to say ; and feel 
iog a great cfielike to merely echoing Margarefs words, she 
contented herself with expressing what she really thought—that 
it was very pretty and cumforlable,” and then amused herself 
with Margaret's panegyrics. Miss Cunningham probahly would 
have talked long withotit weariness on this favorite topic, but 
Dora's patience was soon exhausted ; and she at last in term pled 
a question of Margaret's, which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham's long dissertations upon herself and the splen¬ 
dor of her family mansion, by asking whether they were lo*go out 
before dinner, 

“ We dine at four, all together,” replied Miss Ctioningbam, 
“ so we had hefler, 1 suppose.” And then turning to M^irgaret, 
■ihe begrio, as Dora had feared, not merely an answer, but a liis« 
cofy. There was no resource but to sit still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora's great relief, Miss Cunningham 
prepared to show them through the grounds, 

Amy soon found that the uncomfurtable feelings she had ex¬ 
perienced at Emmerton, were beginning to return. She almost 
envied Dora her proud indifference; for though Miss Cuimiiig- 
ham took little notice of her, it was quite evident that she did 
pot wish for attention: but Amy could not be happy as one of 
the party, when no one spoke lo her, or even appeared to recol¬ 
lect that she was present. The grounds were very* extensive, 
and something lovely opened at every turn ; hut she felt neg¬ 
lected, and not alt the costly dowers and shrnbs in the garden, or 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it¬ 
self, could make her forget that she w^as with persons who did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only increased her un¬ 
easiness, It was so rich and bnlliant, that it seemed more than 
to realize all she could possibly desire: but there was no hope 
that her father w ould ever possess any thing like it; it was 
to be looked upon, but not to be enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin's lamp, she longed that it could be hers hut 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for herself, 
hut her mamma, which should be irt every respect like Rochford 
Park. These dreams so absorbed Amy's mind that she paid but 
little attentinn to what passed between Margaret and Mias Cun- 
ningham, for they were the only iw^o who conversed, Dnra being 
loo grand to make any remarks beyond what were absolutely 
necessary. At length, however, she was struck by Mias Cun- 
aingham's exclaiming, in a rather more energetic tone than 
usual, “ Pray, has your niamioa mentioned any thing to you 
ibtiut the new plan T* 

“ Plan I” repealed Margaret ‘ No, What do you mean P' 
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^ Oh ! the plan about our going to London.” 

We can have nothing to do with that,” said Margaret. 

Yes, you have; it is your plan as well as ours.” 

“ But what do you mean 1” continued Margaret; “ I nevei 
hoard a word about it before.” 

“ Why, you know,” said Miss Cunningham, “ that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mara> 
ma, and me, and roadame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better; and dreadfully dull it is. Bui 
DOW I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam¬ 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing.” 

“ But that is no concern of ours,” said Margaret; “ and 
Easter is so far off.” 

*‘It does concern you, though,” replied Miss Cunningham, 
for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all.” 

“Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day,” said 
Amy, “ when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring¬ 
ton to mention it to mamma.” 

“ Did ho wish you to go too 1” asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

“ Won’t it be delightful 1” said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
“ We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things.” 

“ It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it,” re¬ 
plied Margaret. 

“ And why should there not be 1” exclaimed Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father’s. 

” Because,” said Margaret, “ mamma will not allow it.” 

“ And why not 1 what objection can she have 1” 

“ She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,” said 
Margaret, “ because she does not think it necessary. Be¬ 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for masters, but now she never mentions it; and it 
was only yesterday I heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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¥Anta^e5 ui pri^seiit Iban wa possibly could hara by any othfl^ 
moans.’’ 

** Oh I bnt ihat h nil nonsense,” said Miss Cunningham. ** Jnal 
et papa talk to her for ten minutes, atid she will soon come 
"Ound»” 

You don’t know mamma,” replied Dora, who, being very 
'irm and decided herself, particularly admired decision in otberi. 
“If she does not approve of the plan, all the world might talk to 
hext and it would have no effeci," 

** But why d<ie3 Miss Morton stay with you asked Miss 
Cunningham, “ Are you very fond of her t” 

” Fond of her!” exclaimed Margaret* ** No., indeed ; it would 
rejoice my heart to see her fairly out of the house*” 

It would not mine,^’ said Amy, whose spirit was roused at 
hearing a person she loved so mentioned* 

A moment before Dora would have taken Miss Morion’s part, 
but she could not hear Amy to interfere aa if it were her husi« 
ness; and, iu an irritated voice, she asked what it could possibly 
she liked Miss Morton or not* 
replied Amy, gently; “ ordy 1 am very fond o( 

“ Then T wish you would keep her,” said Margaret. 1 shall 
dislike her more than ever now, for 1 shall always think she is 
preventing us from going to London.” 

** But why don’t you persuade your mamma to get rid of her!” 
exclaimed Mias Cunningham. ** Madame would not stay an hour 
ill the house if I did not like her*” 

** Ah, but it is different with us,” replied Margaret. “ Mamma 
will have her own w'ay about it: she knows very well that we 
dislike Emily, and she is always finding fault with her herself; 
but when it came to the point, I am certain she would say no ; 
and then, Itm, both papa and mamma hate London, aud would b« 
very glad of an excuse for not going.” 

But do you really think,” asked Miss Cunuinghatn, “ lha> If 
it were not for Miss Morton they w^ould he obliged to do it I” 

“ Yes: at least they always said so before Emily came.” 

Well I if you are quite sure of that, I can see no reason why 
we should not try and manage the matter between us.” 

“ Hush I” exclaimed Margaret, who observed that Amy seem¬ 
ed quite aghast at the cool way in ivhich this ^^'as said ; tlmre 
ts iju use in speaking about it now. Is that your dinner-bell I” 

“ Yes ; hut there is no hurry: do promise to talk to your 
mamma; 1 am sure papa will do all he can ; we should bo so 
happy together in London*” 

Without Emily Morton,” said Margaret; “ it would drive 
te wild to feel she was always tanked oti to me.” 

“ < l]\ I Margaret, how unkind you are I” exclaimed Amy, Yoii 
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know Miss Morton is always trying to please every one; and she 
never gets out of temper.’’ 

Miss Morton pets you till she makes you as disagreeable as 
she is herself,” said Margaret, angrily. 

Amy for an instant was strongly inclined to retort, but she did 
not give way to the feeling ; and, preferring to walk behind with 
Bora, did not speak again till they reached the house. Margaret 
and Miss Cunningham immediately began a low, and apparently 
a very interesting conversation, for it was continued at intervals 
even when they were dressing for dinner; though, whenever 
Dora or Amy approached them, they broke off abruptly, looking 
very mysterious, as if the fate of the world depended on no per¬ 
son’s knowing what they were talking of. But Amy thought 
little about them, being entirely engrossed with the dread of 
dining for the first time at what appeared to her a regular party. 
The feeling had been lurking in her mind during the whole day, 
but the novelty of all she ha^ seen had distracted her attention: 
DOW, however, the awful moment was drawing near; and even 
her desire to see every thing, and her admiration of the house 
and furniture, could not prevent her from wishing that she could 
transport herself back to the cottage just till dinner was over. 
She felt, also, quite overpowered by Miss Cunningham’s dress, 
and the profusion of brooches and chains with which she adorned 
herself, turning them over one by one, with an air of the utmost 
indifiference, and then, finding that her visiters did not make ob¬ 
servation, calling to them to ask their opinion as to which suited 
her best. Dora took care to object to almost all, or to compare 
them with something more splendid belonging to other people 
but Amy, w'ho had never yet seen such beautiful things worn by a 
person so young, expressed her admiration very openly; and 
then, as she caught sight of her plain silk frock in the large 
looking-glass, wondered whether Lady Rochford would think it 
very strange that she was not dressed equally well. 

“ May I sit by you, Dora 1” she whispered, as they went down 
stairs. 

“ I can’t tell,” replied Dora ; “ it will depend upon how we go 
in to dinner.” 

“ But what shall I do 1” asked Amy. “ Do you think any one 
will speak to me 1” Dora laughed ; but when she looked at her 
eousin, she saw that her eyes were almost filled with tears. 1 
am so frightened,” continued Amy, “ 1 know I shall do something 
very wrong, and then every one will stare at me. If I might only 
stay in the drawing-room— 

“ Every one would stare at you a great deal more then,” re¬ 
filled Dora ; “ besides, there is no party ; there will be only Lord 
aud Lady Rochford, and Mr. Cunningham, and ourselves ’’ 

“ Mr. Cunningham 1” said Amy. “ Is he very old 1” 
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*' Oh yea, quite grown up,” replied Uora. ** But you need noi 
iroohle yourself about him, fur I dare say lie will not speak to 
you t and if he does, you wan'l understand him.” 

Amy recollected liaving heard Dura mention Mr- Conriin'i- 
ham's peculiar voice before ; and she was on llio point of asking 
her (0 explain what was the matter with it, but they w'ere slaiuU 
log at the drawing-room door, and there was no lime* 

Lady Rochford was seated on the sofa talking to Mrs. Ilaf- 
ringioji ; and Amy was instantly struck w-iih the likeness between 
her and her daughter. There was the same sandy hair, the 
same dull eye, the same fair complexion, the only diflerence being 
in the greater softness of expression, and the lines w'hich cnii- 
Itnnal illness, and addiiional years, had worn in her face. Her 
dress, loo, was very youthfuI: and it was diffiauft for a stranger 
\> believe that she could possibly he the molber of the tall, gen- 
i/emanly young man who stood hy her side, apparently intent 
upon examining the ornaments on the mantelpiece. Lady Roch- 
turd’s manner, however, had none of Miss Cunningham's acorn- 
fulness ; her temper was very sweet, and it was her wish lo 
make every one about her happy ; and if she did sometimes fail, 
it was more Aom over attention, and insisting upon their enjoy¬ 
ing themselves in her w'ay rather than in their own, than friun 
any other cause. Amy felt relieved by the kindness ’with which 
she spoke to her, and almost happy when she had contrived lo 
bide herself behind Dora, and could look at what was going oti 
wiihoui being observed ; and dinner being announced almost im¬ 
mediately, she kept close hy her side, hoping that after all she 
might nut find it as terrible as she had expected. But her hfqic 
was suun crushed. There was a slight confusion as they went 
into ibe dining-ronm ; no one seemed to know exactly where 
Ui place herself ; and Amy was obliged to leave Dora, and take ibe 
vacant seat between her Aunt Harrington and Mr. Cunningham. 

“ (Jeorge, you will take care of your little neighbor,” said Lord 
Rocliford ; “ do find out wJiat she would like to have.” 

The silent Mr* Cmmingham turned to Amy and spoke; but 
w'belher his words were English, French, or German, it would 
have been impossible for her in her fright to tell* By persons 
who were well acquainted with him, he was very easily under- 
shmd ; but, in consequence of a defect in the formation of his 
month, hjs articulation 'W'as so indiatinct as lo be almost nnlniel- 
ligihle to strangers; and Amy looked at him with mingled fear 
and surprise. Again he endeavored to render his meaning clear; 
but uoi a word could Amy comprehend, liiough, guessing what 
ho would say, she faltered, Chicken, if you please,” and theu 
looked at her aunt, and blushed painfullyi from the idea that she 
had done exactly the very thing she ought not. Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham, apparenily, w^as very desirous of seeing lier comfortaLde ", 
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for darinir dinner he made a point of offering her every thing on 
the table which he thought she might like, and each time he 
opened his lips, Amy’s distress revived. But the climax of 
misery was when, afler the dessert was placed on the table, he 
seem^ inclined to enter into conversation with her. Happily 
she caught the words, ** Live at Emmerton,” in his first sen* 
tence, and contrived to answer it correctly ; but as he went on, 
the confusion of sound increased, and perfectly bewildered be* 
tween endeavoring to make out the meaning of the last question, 
and the dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat 
“ Yes” and “ No” at regular intervals, resolving in her own 
mind that it would be better to live at the cottage all her life, 
even if it were twice as small, and she were never to see any 
one, than be condemned to the penance of talking to Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora's 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attenapted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she understood 
it better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham’s desire to make himself intelligible, and the eagerness 
with which he went over the ground again rendered the sounds 
only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to resign 
Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Rochford 
should move. 

The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy’s spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly 
at the last moment, having answered Yes” when she ought to 
have said “ No,” she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon 
her plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and 
still less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and 
went out wondering whether Mr. Cunningham would remark it, 
and, ifhe did, what he would think of her. 

The evening was but short, and to Amy it was rather stupid. 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham left the room together soon af¬ 
ter dinner, and only appeared again when they were summoned 
to tea. Lady Rochford talked a good deal to Dora, and asked 
:ier to play and sing; but she said very little to Amy, except 
that, observing her interested in a book of prints which Miss 
Cunningham had brought before dinner for Margaret to see, she 
declared that it must be much more agreeable to her to look at 
a cabinet of minerals: and taking the book away, Amy was 
obliged for the next half hour to turn over a number of drawers 
filled with odd-shaped stones, and pieces of iron and copper, 
about which she knew nothing, and cared less. 

There was some pleasure, notwithstanding, fur there was no 

cesaity to admire them, and she could stand with tiiem in her 
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’Tis Kc^ and HisnH lie, come,^ replied S 'epUcti. “ Thcpo^i 
'i cliange ; but ^twas the fuoliBhiiesa of an old man's heart to thinh 
that it wouldn't he eu.” 

“ But what is changed t" said Amy. 

Every tiling," exclairaed Stephen ; “ tlie master, and madam 
and the youn^ ladies, and ail; only Mrs. Bridget isn't a bit dtf 
fereiit*'’ 

“ Oh, but, Stephen, you know my cousins w'ote so young wber 
they went away; of course they are altered.” 

“ To be sure, Mies Amy, I wasn't so roollsh as not to espeel 
that; but 1 did hope that the young ladies wouldn’t be aborc 
comiiig to see one, and talking a bit; and that the young gentle¬ 
man (God bless him and keep him, for he's the only one) would 
ho bore, and that perhai>s they would w-ant a little teaching about 
the ponies. I h (d tw’o of the little Welsh ones brought in from 
the hills on pnrpo. e, and took a pleasure in training them, but no 
one comes near me to look at them,” 

If you woold only memion it,” said Amy, I am sore my 
cousins would ho delighted.'* 

** No," replied Stephen, it’s not in my way to put myself 
forward so for those who don't care to ask after me, Jf they 
had oome down to the coltiige, and said a word to me or little 
Nelly, and then noticed that the pouies were about there, (for I 
keep them in the field,) ’iwould have been all very well, and 
natuml like : but I shall say nothing about it now ; only, if master 
should im|uire after any, he can have them. And Master B'rauk, 
Loo, "'twill never ho like the old times till there is a young genilo- 
man about iho place.” 

“Frank is expected at Chrietmas,” said Amy j “ he went in 
stay with his uncle, Sir Henry Charlton, after poor Edward died, 
because it was a change for him; und he was so wretched; and 
since then be has been at schooh” 

“ Tni growing old. Miss Amy,” answered Stephen; “ and 
Chrisimas is a long time to look forward to. 1 donH mean to 
complain, only 'iwould have been a comfort to see him here with 
the rest, and perhaps have kept me from thinking so much about 
him that's gone : hut ifs all right; and,” he added, more ear¬ 
nestly, as be brushed his hand hastily across his eyes,. “ 1 would 
not have him back again, no, not if 1 could see him a king upon 
his throne,” 

“And does no one ever go to visit you, Stephen?” asked 
Amy, rather sadly, 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ the young lady, Miss Morton, comes very 
of\en ; and though she is not one of the family, yet it does one 
good to see her, and talk to her; and then, too, she brings the 
iiitle one wnth her; and sure enough, she's ihe sweetest liltif 

erub that ever was horn.” 
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“ What, Rose V’ said Amy. “ Is she not a darling little 
thing!” 

“ I never saw but one before that I thought I could like bet¬ 
ter,” said Stephen, laying his hard, sun-burned hand on Amy's 
tiny fingers ; “ and that one I hope God will bless, and keep for 
many a long day. But I must not go on farther, for you don't 
get on so fast when I am walking with you.” 

Amy pressed the old man's hand affectionately, begging 
him to come on only a little way, for she hardly ever saw him 
now. 

But Stephen was firm. He had gone to his usual point, a 
splendid oak, commonly called the Baron's tree, from a tradition 
that it had been planted when Emmerton was built; and it seemed 
almost as if a charm would be broken if he went farther Amy 
stopped, and watched him till he was out of sight, and then pur¬ 
sued her ride through the forest with a sadder heart than she 
had begun it. 

“ You are late to-night, my love,” said Mrs. Herbert, as her 
little girl dismounted from her donkey ; “you forget that the 
days are beginning to close in : and what makes you look so 
unhappy!” 

“ Oh! not much, mamma : only please don’t stand here in the 
cold.” 

“You are so very suddenly careful of me,” replied Mrs. 
Herbert, smiling: “ is this the last thing you learned at the 
Hall!” 

“ No,” answered Amy ;only Stephen says you are pale, and 
all the village people say so too; but I don't think you are so 
now.” 

“ I am much better to-night, my dear child,” said Mrs. Herbert. 
“ You must not listen to what every one says, and get frightened 
without reason.” 

Amy's spirits were revived in a moment, and she ran gayly 
into the cottage, and in a very short time was seated by the fire¬ 
side witn her mamma, recounting the incidents of the day, Misa 
Cunningham and her behavior, her aunt’s anger, and her own 
conversations with Dora and old Stephen, furnishing quite suffi¬ 
cient materials for a long story. “ There were one or two things 
that my aunt told me, which I could not quite understand,” she 
said, after having repeated a great portion of the lecture she had 
received. “ What did she mean, mamma, by my knowing my 

r isition, and speaking of me as if I were not one of the family I 
am her niece.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “but people think differently 
about their families ; some persons consider that every one who 
IS any Telation at all, forms one of the family, and others oaly 
tall those so wlio are their own children.” 
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But my position,*’ repeated Amj; ** why is my posilkt 
different from my cousins* I You are a lady, arid papa is a gen¬ 
tleman.** 

Compare this cottage with Eramerton,” replied Mrs* Her¬ 
bert, “ and then you will see the difference, and why people in 
general would think more of your cousins than of you.” 

A sudden pang shot through Amy’s heart. “ Dear mamma,** 
she exclaimed, ” I wish you would not say so**’ 

“ Why not, my dear 1 why must not that be said which is 
true t” 

“ It makes me uncomfortable,*’ said Amy, “ and wicked too, I 
am afraid. If papa were to come home, should we be iblo to 
live in a larger house 1” 

** 1 do not know,” answwed her mother ; “ but if we could, I 
do not think we should wish it.” 

** Ah I mamma, that is because you are so much better than I 
am. I never used to think so till I saw my cousins at Em- 
merton ; but 1 should like very much to live in a place like 
that** 

Mrs. Herbert looked grave, yet she felt thankful that her child 
spoke openly of her feelings, as it enabled her so much better to 
guide tliem. 

It is not only the house that I should enjoy,’* continued Amy» 

“ but I think people would love me belter* Margaret did not 
seem to think any thing of me ivhen Miss Cunningharn was by; 
and w'hen Lord Rochford and my uncle came in, I thought every 
one had more business there than 1 had* It was very kind in 
him to look at my drawings, but still 1 felt nobody by the side of 
Dora and Margaret.** 

The conversation was here stopped by the entrance of Mr, 
Walton, tvho ofien came in at this time of the evening, on hir 
return from his visits m the parish. Amy was only half pleased 
to see him, for she would willingly have talked much longer to 
her mamma alone; but her mtnd was partly relieved by the con¬ 
fession she bad made of her foolish wishes; and Mrs. Herbert’s 
countenance brightened so much at the sight of him, that she was 
soon reconciled to the interruption. 

Mr. Walton brought, as usual, several tales of distress and 
di(!iculty, which Mrs, Herbert, notwithstanding her limited In¬ 
come, w^as always the first to relieve ; and Amy, as she tistened 
to the account of a widow with six children, unable to pay her 
rent, a father on his sick-bed, totally unable to provide for his 
family, and other cases of a similar kind, and then looked round 
upon ilie comfortable room in which she was sitting, with its 
bright curtains and carpet, its easy sofas and chairs, and the pre¬ 
parations for lea upon the table, felt grieved and ashamed thaJ 
ihe had allow eti a pang of envj to render her for a single mo 
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ment insensible to her many blessings» and perhaps Mr. Wal« 
ton's parish tales produced a greater effect than even her moth¬ 
er's words could have done, for she went to bed that night 
far more contented than she had been on her return from the 
Hall 


CHAPTER X. 

Nothing more was said about the proposed visit to Rochford 
Park on Amy’s two following visits to Emmerton; and though 
her anxiety was great to know if she were to be included in the 
party, she only ventured once to ask Margaret two or three 
questions, and then received a short, abrupt answer—^that nothing 
was settled, and that it could not be any concern of hers. The 
fact was, that Margaret disliked the notice which Lord Rochford 
had taken of Amy on the day he had spent at Emmerton, for she 
had resolved in her own mind that she would be Miss Cunning¬ 
ham's friend and companion, and her fears of a rival were con¬ 
siderably excited. Of this, however, there was no occasion to 
be afraid. Amy felt not the smallest inclination to be intimate 
with her new acquaintance; and her only wish for being of the 
party was. that she might see Rochford Park, which had always 
been described to her as one of the finest places in England. 
Mrs. Harrington did not appear at all likely to give her any in¬ 
formation, for whenever they met, which was but seldom, she 
only said a few words more hastily and sharply than she had done 
before, in order to show that she had not quite forgotten Amy’s 
offence; and it was not till the evening previous to the day which 
was at last fixed for going that an} hope was given her of accom¬ 
panying them. 

“ Take this note to your mamma,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
coming to the hall door just as Amy was about to set off*; and 
if she should say yes to what I have asked, the carriage shall 
call for you at eleven : if not, you had better come here by your¬ 
self, as usual, and you shall go with us to L^^rd Rochford’s. and 
we will take you home at night, though it will be considerably 
out of our way.” 

Amy’s gratitude even was subdued in her aunt’s presence ; but 
•tie did manage to say something about being delighted ; and then, 
sarefuPy depositing the precious note in the pocket of her saddle. 


i 
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Bhe made her donltey move at his quickest ^>ace down Ih# 
road* 

Mrs. Harrington turned away with the consciousness of having 
done a disagreeable thing in a disagreeable marinet. She had 
folly determined upon not taking Amy; it would only crowd the 
o irriage; and she did not wish it to be considered a necessary 
thing that where her daughters went her niece should go loo ; but 
a notCi which she had that morning received from Lord Roch- 
fiir 1| expressly mentioning Amy, and adding a hope that Mrs, 
Herbert would he prevailed on to comply with Lady Rochford^s 
wishes, and jnlri the pirty, left her no choice ; and It was too happy 
for Amy ihafVhe did nut know' how very little her aunt desired 
her presence, 

Mrs. Harrington's note enclosed Lady Rochford's invitation, 
liich Mrs. Herbert decided at once it w^ould be better not to ac- 

i for hotself; hut she did nnt object to Amy^s going, though 
feared that if Emmerion, in iis quietness and almost solemni 
ly, excited her longings after riches and grandeur, Rochford Park 
w'ould probably have a still greaier effect. Yet, even if this were 
the case, she trusted that she should be able to check tbs feeling; 
and she knew that the same temptations w*ere nearly certain to 
arise in aller years, when she would not be at hand to put Amy 
on her guard against them, 

Amy's delight was unmeasured. Her aunt's harsh looks and 
Miss Cunningham's disagreeable manners W'ere quite forgotten in 
the pleasure she anticipated in going to a new place, and long be¬ 
fore her usual hnur of rising she had been to the window several 
times to see if the weather promised to be fine. The calm gray 
mist of the morning was hardly what she would have desired, 
.>ut there was a joyousness in her own spirit which made almost 
every thing appear bTight; and when at length the sun broke 
slowly through its veil of clouds, shedding a clear line of light 
over the distant hills, and then bursting forth in full radiance 
over the richly-wooded country and the cheerful village, Amy's 
heart bounded within her, and again, as she recollected her fed- 
logs of envy on her return from Emmerton, she sighed to think 
that she had been so ungrateful as to wish for any thing beyond 
the enjoymeiiis w'bich God bad given her. 

Punctuality was one of the virtues which Mrs. Ilarringtoti 
strictly enforced; and Amy almost trembled when she heard the 
clock strike eleven as she rode up to the lodge. She knew, also, 
that on this point her mamma and aunt entirely agreed ; and she 
had received many injunctions on no account to delay on the mad, 
and so be the means of keeping the carriage waiting ; and to havo 
vexed her mother would have been oven worse than to have ex¬ 
iled Mrs. Harrington's anger. Happily, however, there were 
fome last orders to he given which caused a delay of about fivs 
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iiiinates, and Amy had time to dismount and join her consins in 
the schoolroom, before her aunt appeared. 

She seemed more inclined to be kind than before, and Amy felt 
so much reassured by her change of manner, that, although placed 
in the middle of the back seat, between Dora and Margaret, and 
having Mrs. Harrington's face nearly opposite, she contrived to 
be extremely happy. It was only necessary to be quite still and 
silent, to avoid giving offence; and this to her was no punish¬ 
ment. 

From being so much alone, she had learned the secret of 
amusing herself with her own thoughts, and found them far more 
agreeable than the effort of talking in a constrained way to her 
cousins. Dora and Margaret willingly followed her example; 
the former from being in a sulky mood, and the latter from find¬ 
ing her attempts at conversation useless. The drive was conse¬ 
quently a quiet, but not a dull one; and the distance appeared 
very short to Amy, though Dora had yawned at least four times, 
and at last muttered that she could never think Miss Cunningham 
was worth coming so far to see. 

“ I cannot say I want very much to see her either,” replied 
Amy; “ only the place—I would give any thing to see that.” 

“ Then look,” said Dora, pointing to a long white building on 
the nearest hill, “ there it is, just to your right.” 

Amy looked eagerly, and fancied she saw something very 
grand, though only the general outline could be discovered; but 
iis she came nearer, still keeping her eyes fixed upon it, she 
was quite satisfied that it must be what it had been described, the 
most splendid nobleman's seat in the county. Oh!” she ex¬ 
claimed, jumping up in the carriage, “ it is—^yes, it really is more 
beautiful than Emrnerton.” 

“ Sit still, pray,” said Dora ; “ you nearly trod upon my foot.” 

Amy reseated herself, and felt rebuked, but the next moment, 
as she caught the full front of the house through an opening in 
the trees, she forgot every thing but her admiration, and again 
began expatiating upon its beauty. 

Look, Dira! is it not lovely 1 it is so large, so much larger 
than Emrnerton ; and then those beautiful pillars, and the broad 
steps with the figures in front; it is just like a palace.” 

“ A palace!” replied Dora; “ what nonsense you talk, only 
because you have never seen any thing else like it. It is a very 
good gentleman's house, but there are hundreds in England just 
as fine.” 

beg^ your pardon,” said Mr. Harrington; “there are very 
few places which can in any degree compare with it.” 

“ Wayland was nearly as large, papa,” answered Dora, more 
gently than usual, for her father's mildness had a much greatei 
effect 2 pon her than her mother's sharpness. 
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Mn Harrington smiled* “Tour aireKion for Wayknd*” h* 
said, “ causes you to magnify it in a strange manner, I suppiise 
g Js scarcely more than half the size.^ 

Amy fell rather triumphant^ and a Tittle inelined to show tt^ 
but she checked herself; and as they bad now reaehed the park 
gate^ a fresh interest was excited in her mimJ^ and she Imd nu 
inclination lo continue the discussion. 

If the exterior of the house bad appeared imposing at a dis¬ 
tance, it lost none of its e^ect upon a nearer approach ; and when, 
after driving a considerable way through the park, the carriage 
at length stopped at the side front, Amy’s expectaiiona were 
raised to the highest pitch, though something of fear mingled 
with her pleasure as she thought of the strangers she should 
probably see, and wondered whether she knew exactly how it 
would be proper to behave. 

Lord Rochford met them at the door, and expressed great 
pleasure at their arrival t hut Amy felt a hi lie disappointed that 
he did not say any thing in particular to her, as her mamma had 
told her that he had sent her a special invitation ; but Lord Each* 
ford was at that moment too much occupied in doing the honors 
of his house tu Mr. and Mrs, Harrington, and too anxious to jmint 
out the improvements he had made, and hear them pronounced 
perfect, to think of her. 

Pour Amy felt lost and bewildered as they entered the splen¬ 
did hall, with its painted ceiling, and pillars of Italian marble ; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner, some hung with delicate silk, and glit¬ 
tering with gilded cornices and costly ornaments; and others 
crowded with rare pictures and richly-bound books, while sofas, 
ottomans, cabinets, and tables of the most exquisite workmanship, 
gave an air of comfort to wdiat would otherwise have appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed to her like fairy land, Em- 
merton, and its deep windows and handsome but sombre furniture, 
at once sank iiuo insignificance; and she no longer wondered 
that Miss Cunningham had been little inclined lo admire any thing 
there, when she could compare wutU it the gorgeousness of her 
own home. 

It seemed strange, too, that her uncle and aunt could see it ati 
without apparently noticing it. They walked quickly on, its if 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms to go through ; Dora 
followed, hmking round certainly, but nut giving any symptoms 
of admiration ; and Amy found that her feelings were shared by 
no one excepting Margaret, who, how'ever* w'as more engaged in 
spying out what she called “odd tbings,^^ and peeping into the 
bo^ks which lay on the table, than in any thing elae, 

1 think I tuusi leave ^ou young ones here,^’ said Lord RocU 
tird, opening a door which led liito a small hull, with French 
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windows fronting the pleasure-ground. “ These are Lucy’s own 
rooms, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Harrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.” 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who came forward to receive them, anpeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain quantity of riband and artificial flowers, than as any cover¬ 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re¬ 
membered that there was something unfeeling, independent of its 
being unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule; but Marga¬ 
ret’s merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs for 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish¬ 
ed from the room. 

** That IS your governess, is it ?” said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cunningham; “she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world; and I am so fond of her: she 
speaks French beautifully.” 

“ Not a first-rate qualification for a native,” said Dora. 

“ Oh! but she paints flowers, too, and sings.” 

“ Sings!” repeated Margaret: “ but she is so old.” 

“ Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one.” 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
^ long blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

“ I don’t like the guitar,” said Dora, “ unless it is played 
beautifully.” 

** Oh! but madame is quite a superior performer; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for 1 
can’t bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call my boudoir.” Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat¬ 
tering observation to be made : and of course all eyes were im¬ 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora’s gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest; and when it was ended, she 
played with her parasol, and was silent: but Margaret declared 
that every thing she saw w’as delightful—the chints furniture 
rrh an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, the 
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piano m very handsome, and the view from the windows so love 
iy—that Amy fontid there was nothing left her to say ; and fee! 
ing a great rfisliko to merely echoing Margaret’s words, she 
contented herself withexpressing what she really thought—‘^tliat 
it was very pretty and comfortable,” and then ainnsed herself 
with Margaret’s panegyrics. Miss Cunningham probaldy would 
have talked long without weariness on this favorite topic, bin 
Dora’s patience was soon exhausted ; and she at last interrupted 
a qiiestian of Margaret’s, which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham’s long dissatiations upon hersulfand the splen¬ 
dor of her family mansion, by asking whether they were lo^o out 
hefnre dinner. 

We dine at four, all together,’^ replied Miss Cunningham, 
** so vve had belter, I suppose,” And then turning to Margaret, 
fvhe began, as Dora had feared, not merely an answer, but a his- 
lory. There was no resource but to sU still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora’s great relief, Mias Cunningham 
prejiared to show them through the grounds* 

Amy soon found that the uncomfortable feelings she had ex> 
perienced at Emmerton, were beginning to return. She alnmat 
envied Dora her proud indifference; for though Miss Cunning¬ 
ham look little tiotiaa of her, it was quite evident that she did 
not wish for attention: but Amy could not he happy as one of 
the party, when no one spoke to her, or even appeared to recol¬ 
lect that she w^as present- The grounds were very extensive, 
and sumeihing lovely opened at every turn ; but she felt neg¬ 
lected, and not all the eostly flowers and shrubs in the garden, or 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it¬ 
self, could make her forget tliat she ^vas with persons who did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves aWut Iter, 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only increased her un¬ 
easiness. It was so rich and brilliant, that it seemed nrore Ihaii 
to realise all she could possibly desire: but there was no hope 
that her father w'ould ever possess any thing like it; il wag 
to he Looked upon, but not to be enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin’s lamp, she longed that it could be hers but 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for herself, 
but her mamma, which should be in every respect like Rochford 
Park- These dreams so absorbed Amy’s mind that she paid but 
tittle attention to what passed between Margaret and Miss Cun¬ 
ningham, fur they were the only two who conversed, Dora being 
luo grand to make any remarks beyond wbat were absoluiely 
necessary- At length, however, she was struck by Miss Cun- 
ningbani’s exclaiming, in a rather more energeiic lone ihas 
usual, ” Pray, has your mamma mentioned any thing to you 
about the new plan !” 

” Plan !” rc|^ated Margaret * No- What do you meanP* 
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^ Oh ! the plan about our going to London.” 

We can have nothing to do with that,” said Margaret. 

^ Yes, you have; it is your plan as well as ours.” 

“ But what do you mean ?” continued Margaret; “ I nevei 
heard a word about it before.” 

“ Why, you know,” said Miss Cunningham, “ that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam¬ 
ma, and me, and raadame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better; and dreadfully dull it is. Bui 
DOW I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam¬ 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing.” 

But that is no concern of ours,” said Margaret; and 
Easter is so far off.” 

“It does concern you, though,” replied Miss Cunningham, 
“ for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all.” 

“Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day,” said 
Amy, “ when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring¬ 
ton to mention it to mamma.” 

“ Did he wish you to go too 1” asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable ; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

“ Won’t it be delightful V’ said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
“ We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parlies for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things.” 

“ It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it,” re¬ 
plied Margaret. 

“ And why should there not be 1” exclaimed Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father’s. 

“ Because,” said Margaret, “ mamma will not allow it.” 

“And why not? what objection can she have?” 

“ She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,” said 
Margaret, “ because she does not think it necessary. Be¬ 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for master?, but now she never mentions it; and it 
was only yesterday I heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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vantages at present than we possibly coaid have by any othe.. 
means,” 

** Oh ] bni that is alt nonsense^” said Miss Cunniagliam, Jaat 
et papa talk to her for ten minuieSf and she will soon come 
*ound.” 

Yon don't know mamma,” replied Dora, who, being very 
^irm and decided herselfT particularly admired decision in othera* 
“ If she does not approve of the plan, all the world might talk to 
her, aud it would have no effect,” 

Bui why dues Miss Morton stay with you ?” asked Miss 
Ciinningham* “ Are you very fond of her T” 

“ Fond of her!” exclaimed Margaret, “ No, indeed ; it would 
rejoice my heart to see her fairly out of the house,” 

“ It w'ould not mine,” said Amy, whose spirit was roused at 
hearing a person she loved so mentioned, 

A moment before Dora would have taken Miss Morton's part, 
but she could not bear Amy to interfere as if it were lier husi* 
ness ; and, in an irritated voice, she asked what it could pussihly 
signify whether she liked Miss Morton or not* 

** Nothing,” replied Amy, gently; “ only I am very fond of 
her.” 

“ Then I wish you would keep her,” said Margaret. I shall 
dislike her more than ever now, for 1 shall always think she is 
preventing us from going to London,” 

“ But why donT you persuade ynur mamma to get rid of her 1” 
exclaimed Miss Cunningham, Madame would not stay an hour 
Li the house if 1 did not like her.” 

** Ah, but it is different with us,” replied Margarei. “ Mamma 
will have her own way about it: she knows very well that we 
dislike Emily, and she is always finding fault with her herself ; 
but when it came to the point, I am certain she would say no; 
and then, too, buth papa and mamma hate London, and would be 
very glad of an excuse for not going.” 

But do you really think,” asked Miss Conningham, ** that if 
U were not for Miss Morton they would be obliged to do it!” 

“ Yes; at least they always said so before Emily came*” 

“ Well! if you are quite sure of that, 1 can see no reason w5i? 
we should not Cry and manage the matter beiween us.” 

** Hush 1” exclaimed Margaret, who observed llmt Amy seem¬ 
ed quite aghast at the cool way in which this was said ; ” tiiAre 
is no use in speaking about it now* Is that your diimer*bell *” 
‘‘Yes; but there is no hurry: do promise to talk lo your 
mamma; 1 am sure papa will do all he can : we should be so 
bapj^y together in Loudon,” 

Without Emily Morion,” said Margaret; ” it would drivg 
ift wild U\ feel she was always tacked on to me*” 

** Oh ! Margaret, bow unkind you are!” excUimed Amy, ” Ymi 
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know Miss Morton is always trying to please every one; and she 
never gets out of temper.” 

‘‘ Miss Morton pets you till she makes you as disagreeable as 
she is herself,” said Margaret, angrily. 

Amy for an instant was strongly inclined to retort, but she did 
not give way to the feeling ; and, preferring to walk behind with 
Dora, did not speak again till they reached the house. Margaret 
and Miss Cunningham immediately began a low, and apparently 
a very interesting conversation, for it was continued at intervals 
even when they were dressing for dinner; though, whenever 
Dora or Amy approached them, they broke off abruptly, looking 
very mysterious, as if the fate of the world depended on no per¬ 
son’s knowing what they were talking of. But Amy thought 
little about them, being entirely engrossed with the dread of 
dining for the first time at what appeared to her a regular party. 
The feeling had been lurking in her mind during the whole day, 
but the novelty of all she ha^seen had distracted her attention: 
now, however, the awful moment was drawing near; and even 
her desire to see every thing, and her admiration of the house 
and furniture, could not prevent her from wishing that she could 
transport herself back to the cottage just till dinner was over. 
She felt, also, quite overpowered by Miss Cunningham’s dress, 
and the profusion of brooches and cfiains with which she adorned 
herself, turning them over one by one, with an air of the utmost 
indifference, and then, finding that her visiters did not make ob¬ 
servation, calling to them to ask their opinion as to which suited 
her best. Dora took care to object to almost all, or to compare 
them with something more splendid belonging to other people 
but Amy, who had never yet seen such beautiful things worn by a 
person so young, expressed her admiration very openly; and 
then, as she caught sight of her plain silk frock in the large 
looking-glass, wondered whether Lady Rochford >%''ould think it 
very strange that she was not dressed equally well. 

“ May 1 sit by you, Dora 1” she whispered, as they went down 
stairs. 

“ I can’t tell,” replied Dora ; “ it will depend upon how we go 
in to dinner.” 

“ But what shall I do 1” asked Amy. “ Do you think any one 
will speak to me V’ Dora laughed ; but when she looked at her 
cousin, she saw that her eyes were almost filled with tears. 1 
am so frightened,’’’ continued Amy, 1 know 1 shall do something 
very wrong, and then every one will stare at me. If I might only 
stay in the drawing-room—” 

“ Every one would stare at you a great deal more then,” re¬ 
filled Dora ; “ besides, there is no party ; there will be only Lord 
Aijd Lady Rochford, and Mr. Cunningham, and ourselves ’’ 

“ Mr. Cunningham 1” said Amy. “ Is he very old ]” 
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Oh vea, quite ffjrowii up,’' replied Dora, But you need noJ 
tTouhle youraelf about him, fur 1 dare say he will not s^ieak to 
you ; and if he does, you won't understand him.'* 

Amy recollecled Jiavitig heard Dora mention Mr. Cunnin!i- 
hajti’s peculiar voice before; and she was on the point of jiskiitg 
her to explain what was the matter with it, hut they were slunif- 
103 “ at the drawing-room door, and there was no time. 

Lady Rochford was seated on the sofa talking to Mrs. Har¬ 
rington ; and Amy was instantly struck with the likeness Ijetween 
her and her daughter. There was the same sandy hair, the 
same dull eye, the same fair complexion, the only diflferenee being 
in the greater soilness of expression, and the lines which con¬ 
tinual illness, and additional years, had worn in her face. Her 
dress, too, was very youthful; and it was diflicult for a stranger 
Si believe that she could possibly be the mother of the tall, gen* 
Uentanly young man who stocid by her side, apparently inicni 
upon examining the ornaments on the mantelpiece. Lady Roch* 
ford's manner, however, had none of Miss Cunningham's scorij- 
fulness; her temper was very sweet, and it was her tvish to 
make every one about her happy; and if she did sometimes fail, 
it was more i'rom over attention, and insisting upon their enjoy¬ 
ing themselves in her way rather than in their own, than friun 
any other cause, Amy felt relieved by the kindness with which 
she spoke to her, and almost happy when she had contrived tn 
hide herself behind Dora, and could look at what iAas going on 
w'iihoui being observed ; and dinner being announced almost im¬ 
mediately, she kept close by her side, hoping that after all she 
might not find it as terrible as she had expected. But her hope 
was aoim crushed. There was a slight confusion as they went 
into the dining-room ; no one seemed to know exactly where 
to place herself; and Amy was obliged to leave Dora, and take sbe 
vacant seat between her Aunt Harrington and Mr, Cunningham, 

“ George, you will take care of your little neighbor,” said Lord 
Rochford ; ** do find out what she would like to have.” 

The silent Mr, Cunningham turned to Amy and spoke; but 
w hether his wmrds w^ere English, French, or German, it would 
have been imposaible for her in her fright to telL By persona 
who w'ere well acquainted with him* he w'as very easily under¬ 
stood ; but, ill consequence of a defect in the formation of his 
ntonlh, his articulation was so indistiuci as to be almost unintel¬ 
ligible to strangers; and Amy looked at him with mingled fear 
and surprise. Again ho endeavored to render his meaning clear; 
but not a word could Amy comprehend, though, guesstog wliat 
he would say, she faltered, Chicken, If you pleaso,” and then 
looked at her aunt, and blushed painfully, from the idea ibat she 
had done exactly the very ihiug she ought not, Mr, Cuiming- 
ham, apparently, was very dcsjrooa of seeing Iter comfortable *, 
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for darinir dinner he made a point of offering her every thing on 
the table which he thought she might like, and each time he 
opened his lips, Amy’s distress revived. But the climax of 
misery was when, afler the dessert was placed on the table, he 
seemed inclined to enter into conversation wiih her. Happily 
she caught the words, Live at Emmerton,” in his first sent¬ 
ience, and contrived to answer it correctly ; but as he went on, 
the confusion of sound increased, and perfectly bewildered be¬ 
tween endeavoring to make out the meaning of the last question, 
and the dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat 
“ Yes” and ” No” at regular intervals, resolving in her own 
mind that it would he better to live at the cottage all her life, 
even if it were twice as small, and she were never to see any 
<ine, than be condemned to the penance of talking to Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora’s 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attempted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she understood 
It better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham’s desire to make himself intelligible, and the eagerness 
/vith which he went over the ground again rendered the sounds 
only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to resign 
Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Rochfurd 
should move. 

The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy’s spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly 
at the last moment, having answered Yes” when she ought to 
have said No,” she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon 
her plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and 
still less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and 
went out wondering whether Mr. Cunningham would remark it, 
and, if he did, what he would think of her. 

The evening was but short, and to Amy it was rather stupid. 
Mar^ret and Miss Cunningham left the room together soon af¬ 
ter dinner, and only appeared again when they were summoned 
to tea. Lady Rochfurd talked a good deal to Dora, and asked 
tier to play and sing; but she said very little to Amy, except 
that, observing her interested in a book of prints which Miss 
Cunningham had brought before dinner for Margaret to see, she 
declared that it must be much more agreeable to her to look at 
a cabinet of minerals: and taking the book away, Amy was 
obliged for the next half hour to turn over a number of drawers 
filled with odd-shaped stones, and pieces of iron and copper, 
about which she knew nothing, and cared less. 

There was some pleasure, notwithstanding, for there was no 

•essity to admire tFem, and she could stand with tiicm in her 
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bandf and arauBe herself with the other things in the roonii sinott 
no one took any notice of her ; but the marked difference betweea 
herself and her cousins had never been so observable befofc. 
Even the servants overlooked her, and forgot to offer her an? 
colTee; and her wishes of the morning returned with redoubled 
vigor. Not that she would have been Miss Coooinghara, for 
her awn mother was a treasure beyond all price [ she would on- 
ty ivillingly have given her an equal ahare of the world's richei 
ar.d grandeur. Mr. Cunniogham did not come into the drawing* 
room till tea was nearly over; but Lord Rochford and Mr« liar 
rington soon joined them, and the former immediately began ur¬ 
ging upon Mrs. Harrington the importance of acceding to the 
plan he had mentioned at Emmerton. 

Amy saw that her aunt was annoyed by the aubjeet being na¬ 
med so oponiy, for she remarked immediately that it was time 
for them to prepare for returning, and though Dora and Marga¬ 
ret liugared as long as they could to hear what was said, shn 
preserved perfect silence until they were gone. 

“ Mamma will say no/* exclaimed Margaret; “ I could see it 
by the way she hit her lip/* 

^‘And papa will make her say yes/’ replied Miss Cuniunghain. 
** He never gives up any ihing he has set his heart on/’ 

Then there is one good thing/’ said Dora, liiey will liave a 
subject of interest to discuss for the remainder of their lives. 
You might just as easily move this wall as mamma.” 

“ I shall never rest tilt it is settled,” eontmued Miss Cdiming- 
ham ; ” fancy the delight of be mg in London, and driving about 
in the parks, and seeing all the shops, and buying whatever one 
likes. 1 shall give all my old dresses to my maid; for 1 am de¬ 
termined to have quite a new set of my own choosing.’* 

*■* It would be very nice,” said Margaret, with a sigh of hope^ 
less regret; “ and to think that that pale-faced, blaek-haired 
Emily M« rtou is the only thing to stand in the w^ay.” 

“Ahi” said Mias Cunningham, sigoihcanily, ** we will see 
about that/’ and some more whispering went on bctw^een her and 
Margaret. 

Amy did not remark this conversation, but she said in a low 
voice to Dora, ” Does Mr. Cunningham go to town with them 
always T” 

” Yes,” nnswered Dora, laughing, *^atid you must go to tcwm, 
too, to learn his language, French, Italian, German, and double 
Dutch—what an accomplished person you will be!” 

**■ I don’t mean to be unkind to him/' said Amy ; ” hut it would 
take off a great deal of my pleasure/’ 

” Oh no ! it would not; it is only because you are not accua- 
tomed to him : every one in the hciuse understands him.” 

Do they I hut tl en they are older. Oh, Dora I you cannot 
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thiok how frightened 1 was. I was so afraid he would think m'' 
rude and unfeeling.” 

“I should have been afraid of laughing,” said Dora ; “ I never 
heard such an extraordinary voice in my life.” 

Perhaps I might have laughed if he had not been so kind ; 
and then it vexes mamma so, if I ever ridicule a person's misfor¬ 
tunes ; she says that we never can tell when the same things 
may b^ sent to ourselves.” 

Dora was thoughtful for a miimte : at length she said, You 
are so grave about things, Amy : it is nc t human nature not to 
laugh at such oddities.” 

“ But,” replied Amy, “ mamma says we have two natures, a 
good one and a bad one, and that human nature is the bad one.” 

“ Two natures ?” exclaimed Dora: “ what can you mean 1” 

“ I wish you would ask mamma some day,” answered Amy ; 
“she would tell you so much better than I can.” 

“ She would find it so much trouble,” said Dora, sadly; “ 1 
have not been taught like you and she turned hastily away, and 
scolding Margaret for being so slow in getting ready, declared 
it would not do to wait any longer, and ran down stairs. 

It was a happy thing for Amy that her dread of Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham prevented her from indulging to its full extent the wish of 
accompanying her cousins to London, if Mr. Harrington should 
consent to their going; but the incidents of the day had been 
quite sufficient to excite her imagination to the utmost. The 
magnificence of Rochford Park h^ realized many of her gayest 
dreams; and while her uncle and aunt and her cousins, giving 
way to the weariness consequent on a long day, composed them¬ 
selves to sleep, she felt quite at liberty to build a castle in the 
air, which should have all the splendor of the princely mansion 
they had left, without the drawback of its inhabitants. In a few 
moments she was living at a park, with her father returned from 
India, her mother in perfect health and happiness, and her cousins 
and Emily Morton on a visit to them. The house was filled 
with company: there were pleasant drives and rides, a pony 
for herself, and a pony-chaise for her mamma, handsome din¬ 
ners, and amusements of every kind for her father’s visiters ; and 
the chapel was also thought of, but it seemed inconsistent with her 
other dreams, and she could not decide upon its being used every 
day ; perhaps once a week would be suffiideiit. Then again the 
scene changed to London—to handsome shops, and beautiful dres¬ 
ses, and rich ornaments, just like Miss Cunningham’s; aqd the de¬ 
light of going to a play when she liked, having constantly new 
books, and being able to make presents to all her friends, and in 
the midst of this vision of grandeur, the carriage stopped at the lit¬ 
tle w hite gate of Emmerton Cottage. Her mother’s voice recalled 
her to herself; but even its much-loved, gentle tone could not at 
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Mr. Harrington smiled, Your afTePtion for Wayland,*' bf 
^aid, eauaea you to magfnify it tn a stranga manner. I suppose 
I* js scarcely more than half the size.*’ 

Amy felt rather triumphant, and a little inclined lo show it^ 
but she cheeked herself; and as they had now reached the park 
^£e, a fresh interest was excited in her mind, and she had no 
inclination to continue the discussion. 

If the exterior of the huuae had appeared imposing at a dis^ 
tance, it lost none of its effect upon a nearer approach; and when, 
after driving a considerable way through the park, the carriage 
at length stopped at the side front, Amy's expectations were 
raiseH lo the highest pitch, though something of fear mingled 
with her pleasure as she thought of the strangers she should 
probably see, and wondered whether she knew exactly huw it 
would be proper to behave. 

Lord Rochford met them at the door, and expressed great 
pleasure at Iheir arrival; but Amy felt a liille disappointed that 
he did not say any thing in particular to her, as her mamma had 
told her that he had sent her a special invitation ; but Lord Roch¬ 
ford ivas at that moment too much occupied in doing the honors 
of his house to Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, and too anxious to point 
out the improvements he had made, and hear them pronounced 
perfect, to think of her* 

Poor Amy felt lost and bewildered as they entered the splcn^ 
did hall, with its painted ceiling, and pillars of Italian marble; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner* some bung with delicate silk, and glit¬ 
tering with gilded cornices and costly ornaments ; and others 
crowded with rare pictures and richly-hound books, while sofas, 
ottomans, cabinets, and tables of the most exquisite workmanship, 
gave an air of comfort to what would otherwise have appeared 
only desolate grandeur* It seemed to her like fairy land, Em- 
merton, and its deep windows ond handsome hut sombre furniture, 
at mice sank into ifisiguifteance; and she no longer wondered 
that Miss Cuuningham had been little inchned to admire any thing 
there, when she could compare with li the gorgeoueness of her 
own home. 

It seemed strange, Ion, that her uncle and aunt could see it all 
without apparently noticing it. They walked quickly on, as if 
only washing that there were few-er rooms to go through ; Dora 
followed, looking round certainly, but not giving any symptoms 
of admiration : and Amy found that her feelinga were shared by 
no one excepting Margaret, who, however, was more engaged lq 
■ pyiog out wdiat she called ** odd things/' and peeping into iho 
bulks w'hich lay on the table, than in any thing else, 

I think I must leave you young ones hero," said Lord Riich 
l>rd, opening a door which led into a smatl hall, with French 
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windo^x 8 fronting tho pleasure-ground. “ These are Lucy^s own 
rooms, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Harrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.’’ 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who came forward to receive them, anpeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain*quantity of riband and artificial dowers, than as any cover¬ 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re¬ 
membered that there was something unfeeling, independent of its 
being unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule; but Marga¬ 
ret’s merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs fur 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish¬ 
ed from the room. 

“ That IS your governess, is iti” said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Cunningham; “ she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world; and I am so fond of her: she 
speaks French beautifully.” 

Not a first-rate qualification for a native,” said Dora. 

“ Oh ! but she paints flowers, too, and sings.” 

“ Sings!” repealed Margaret: “ but she is so old.” 

Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one.” 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
/• lung blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

“ I don’t like the guitar,” said Dora, “ unless it is played 
beautifully.” 

Oh ! but madame is quite a superior performer; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for I 
can’t bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call my boudoir.” Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat¬ 
tering observation to be made r and of course all eyes were im¬ 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora’s gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest; and when it was ended, she 
played with her parasol, and w^as silent: but Mar^ret declared 
that every thing she saw w^as delightful—^the chints furniture 
r?h an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, the 
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piano so very handsomei and the view from the windows so love 
ly—that A^nny found there was nothing left her to say ; and feel 
ing a great dislike to merely echoing Margaret’s words» she 
contented herself with expressing what she really thought—that 
it was very pretty and comfortable/’ and then amused lierseif 
with Margaret’s panegyrics. Miss Cunningham prtihahly would 
have talked long without weariness on this favorite topic, but 
Dora’s paticnae was soon exhausted : and she at last interrupted 
a question of Margaret’s, which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham’s long dissertations upon herself and the splen¬ 
dor of lier family mansion, by asking whether they were to^o out 
before dinner. 

** We dine at four, all together/’ replied Miss Cunningham, 
“ so we had better, I suppose/’ And then turning to Margaret, 
she began, as Dora had feared, not merely an answer, but a his¬ 
tory. There was no resource hut to sit still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora’s great relief, Miss Cunningham 
prepared to show them through the grounds. 

Amy soon fmnd that the uncomfortable feelings she had ex¬ 
perienced at Emmerton, w^ere beginning to return. She almost 
envied Dora her proud indifference; fur though Miss Cunning- 
hani took little notice of her, it quite evident that she did 
not wish for attention: but Amy could not be happy as one of 
the party, when no one spoke to her, or even appeared to recol* 
led that she w'as present. The grounds were very* extensive, 
and something lovely opened at every turn : but she felt neg¬ 
lected, and not all the costly flowers and shrubs in the garden, or 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it¬ 
self, could make her forget that she was with persons wdio did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only increased her un* 
easiness. It was so rich and brilliant, that it seemed more than 
to realize all she could possibly desire: but there was no hope 
that her father w'ould ever possess any thing like it; it was 
to be looked upon, but not to be enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin’s lamp, she longed that it could be hers but 
fur one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for herself, 
but her mamma, which should be in every respect like Rochford 
Park. These dreams so absorbed Amy’s mind that she paid but 
htlle attention to what passed between Margaret and Miss Cun¬ 
ningham, for they were the only twm who conversed, Dora being 
too grand to make any remarks beyond whai were absolutely 
necessary. At length, however, she was struck by Miss Cun¬ 
ningham’s exclaiming, in a rather more energetic tone than 
usual, Pray, has your mariuna mentioned any thing lo you 
about the new plan P’ 

“ Plan I” Tepeatcil Margaret * No. What do yoa mean 1" 
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** Oh ! the plan about our going to London.” 

We can have nothing to do with that,” said Margaret. 

“ Yes, you have; it is your plan as well as ours.” 

“ But what do you mean ?” continued Margaret; “ I nevci 
h<»ard a word about it before.” 

“ Why, you know,” said Miss Cunningham, “ that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam¬ 
ma, and me, and madame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better; and dreadfully dull it is. Bui 
DOW I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam¬ 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing.” 

But that is no concern of ours,” said Margaret; ‘‘ and 
Easter is so far off.” 

“It does concern you, though,” replied Miss Cunningham, 
“ for papa has got it into his head that 1 shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me: he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all.” 

“Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day,” said 
Amy, “ when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring¬ 
ton to mention it to mamma.” 

“ Did he wish you to go too 1” asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

“ Won’t it be delightful^” said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
“ We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things.” 

“ It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it,” re¬ 
plied Margaret. 

“ And why should there not be 1” exclaimed Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father’s. 

“ Because,” said Margaret, “ mamma will not allow* it.” 

“And why notl what objection can she have?” 

“ She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,” said 
Margaret, “ because she does not think it necessary. Be¬ 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for masters, but nowr she never mentions it; and It 
was only yesterday I heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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vantag<?s at present than we possibly could have by any othe« 
means*'* 

** Oh 1 bnl that is ail nonsense,” said Miss Cunn ingham. '* Just 
et papa talk to her fur ten minutes, and she will soon come 
*ound." 

“ Yoii don’t know mamma,” replied Dora, who, being very 
^irm and decided herscir, partietilariy admired decision in uihere. 

she does not approve of the plan, all the world might talk to 
her, and it would have no elFecL” 

But why dues Miss Morton stay wvith you asked Misi 
Cunningham. ** Are you very fond of her ?” 

Fond of her 1” exclaimed Margaret. ” No, indeed ; it would 
rejoice my heart to see her fairly out of the house,” 

** It w'uuld not mine,” said Amy, whose spirit W'as roused at 
hearing a person she loved so mentioned. 

A moment before Dora would have taken Miss MorlQn''s part, 
hut she could not bear Amy to interfere aa if it were her huaU 
tiess ; and, in an irrilated voice, she asked what it could possibly 
fiignify whether she liked Miss Morton or not* 

“ Nothing,” replied Amy, gently ; “ only I am very fond o( 
her.” 

” Then I wish you w’ould keep her,” said Margaret, ” I shall 
dislike her more than ever now, for 1 shall always think she U 
preventing ua from going tn London.” 

“ But why don’t you persuade your mamma in gel rid of her!” 
exclaimed Miss Gurmtugham, ** Madame w ould nut stay an hour 
in the house if I did not like her.” 

“ Ah, but it is different with us,” replied Margaret, Mamma 
will have her own way about it: she knows very well that we 
dislike Emily, and she is alw^ays finding fault with her herself; 
but when it came to the point, I am certain she would say no ; 
and then, too, hnih papa and mamma hale London, and would ho 
very glad of an excuse for not going.” 

” But do you really think,” asked Miss Cunningham, ** tha* if 
it were not for Miss Morton they would be obliged to do it T' 

” Yes; at least they always said so before Emily eame.” 

“ \Vell \ if you are quite sure of that, I can see no reason why 
we should not try and manage the matter between us.” 

‘‘llosh I” exclaimed Margaret, who observed that Amy se<^m- 
ed quite aghast at the cool way in which this W'as said ; ** ih^-fe 
is Tiu use in speaking about it now. Is that your dinner-twU 1” 
^^Yes; hut there is no hurry; do promise to talk tu your 
mamma ; 1 am sure papa will do all he can ; we should he m 
happy together in Loiidon.” 

Wuhout Emily Morton,” said Margaret; ” it wmuJd drive 
to wild to feel she was always tacked on tu me.” 

** (>b I Marg^arei, luiw unkind you are exclaimed Amy. Yob 
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know Miss Morton is always trying to please every one; and she 
never gets out of temper.” 

Miss Morton pets you till she makes you as disagreeable as 
she is herself,” said Margaret, angrily. 

Amy for an instant was strongly inclined to retort, but she did 
not give way to the feeling ; and, preferring to walk behind with 
Dora, did not speak again till they reached the house. Margaret 
and Miss Cunningham immediately began a low, and apparently 
a very interesting conversation, for it was continued at intervals 
even when they were dressing for dinner; though, whenever 
Dora or Amy approached them, they broke off abruptly, looking 
very mysterious, as if the fate of the world depended on no per¬ 
son’s knowing what they were talking of. But Amy thought 
little about them, being entirely engrossed with the dread of 
dining for the first time at what appeared to her a regular party. 
The feeling had been lurking in her mind during the whole day, 
but the novelty of all she ha^seen had distracted her attention: 
DOW, however, the awful moment was drawing near ; and even 
her desire to see every thing, and her admiration of the house 
and furniture, could not prevent her from wishing that she could 
transport herself back to the cottage just till dinner was over. 
She felt, also, quite overpowered by Miss Cunningham’s dress, 
and the profusion of brooches and cfiains with which she adorned 
herself, turning them over one by one, with an air of the utmost 
indifference, and then, finding that her visiters did not make ob¬ 
servation, calling to them to ask their opinion as to which suited 
her best. Dora took care to object to almost all, or to compare 
them with something more splendid belonging to other people 
but Amy, who had never yet seen such beautiful things worn by a 
person so young, expressed her admiration very openly; and 
then, as she caught sight of her plain silk frock in the large 
looking-glass, wondered whether Lady Rochford would think it 
very strange that she was not dressed equally well. 

“ May I sit by you, Dora I” she whispered, as they went down 
stairs. 

“ I can’t tell,” replied Dora ; “ it will depend upon how we go 
in to dinner.” 

“ But what shall I do 1” asked Amy, “ Do you think any one 
will speak to me V’ Dora laughed ; but when she looked at her 
cousin, she saw that her eyes were almost filled with tears. 1 
am so frightened,’’’ continued Amy, ** 1 know 1 shall do something 
very wrong, and then every one will stare at me. If I might only 
stay in the drawing-room—” 

“ Every one would stare at you a great deal more then,” re¬ 
filled Dora ; “ besides, there is no party ; there will be only Lord 
mud Lady Rochford, and Mr. Cunningham, and ourselves ” 

“ Mr. Cunningham said Amy. “ Is he very old I” 
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Oh yes, quite j^rown up,” replied Dom. ** But you need nol 
trouble yourself about liim, for I dare say be will not speak to 
you ; and if be does, you won’t understand hinu” 

Amy reeolleeLed having heard Dora meriliou Mr* Cunning* 
liarn's peouljar vojee before ; and she was on the point of asking 
her lo explain what was the raatler wuth it, but they W'ere stand¬ 
ing at ibe drawing-room door, and there w^as uo lime. 

Lady Hucbford tvas seated on the s<ifa talking to Mrs. Har* 
rington ; and Amy was instantly struck with the likeness betw'een 
her and her daughter. There was the same sandy hair, the 
same dulL eye, the same fair complexion, the only dilference being 
in the greater softness of expression, and the lines which eori- 
tinual illness, and additional years, had worn in her face. Her 
dress, too, was ^ery youthful; and it was difficult for a stranger 
believe that she could possibly be ibe mother of the taU, gen- 
i/emanly young man wLo stood by her side, apparently inteni 
upon examining the ornaments on the mantelpiece. Lady Hoch- 
ford^s manner, however, bad none of Mias Cunningham's scorn^ 
fulness; her temper was very sweet, and it was her wish to 
make every one about her happy ; and if she did sometimes fail, 
it was more from over attention, and insisting upon their enjoy¬ 
ing themselves in her way rather than in their own, than from 
any other cause, Amy felt relieved by the kindness wdih which 
she spoke to her, and almost happy when she had contrived to 
hide herself behind Dora, and could look at w^hat w'as going on 
without being observed ; and dinner being announced almost iin- 
mcdiately, site kept close by her side, hoping that after all she 
might not find it as terrible as she had expected. But her hope 
was soon crushed. There w^as a slight confusion as they went 
inlo the ditiing-ronm \ no one seemed to know exactly wiiere 
to place herself; and Amy was obliged to leave Dora, and take the 
vacant seat between her'Aunt Harrington and Mr. Cunningham, 

“ George, you will take care of your little neighbor,” said Lord 
Hoebford ; “ do find out what she w'ould like to have.” 

The silent Mr. Cunningham turned to Amy and spoke; hut 
whether his words w'ere English, French, or German, it would 
have been impossible for her in her fright to telL By persons 
who were W'ell acquainted w'lth him, he was very easily under¬ 
stood ; but, in consequence of a defect in the formation of Ids 
mouth, his articulation was so indistinct as to be almost uriintel- 
ligible to strangers; and Amy looked at him with mingled fear 
and surprise. Again he endeavored to render his meaning clear; 
but not a word could Amy comprehend, though, guessing whal 
he would say, she faltered, Chicken, if you please,” and then 
looked at her aunt, and blushed painfully, from the idea that she 
had done exactly the very thing she ought not. Mr. Cunnmg- 
ham, apparcnily, was very desirous of seeing her eomluriablo ^ 
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for darinir dinner he made a point of offering her every thing on 
the table which he thought she might like, and each time he 
opened his lips, Amy’s distress revived. But the climax of 
misery was w^hen, afler the dessert was placed on the table, he 
seemed inclined to enter into conversation with her. Happily 
she caught the words, Live at Emmerton,” in his first sen^- 
tence, and contrived to answer it correctly ; hut as he went on. 
the confusion of sound increased, and perfectly bewildered be¬ 
tween endeavoring to make out the meaning of the last question, 
and the dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat 
“ Yes” and ” No” at regular intervals, resolving in her own 
mind that it would be better to live at the cottage all her life, 
even if it were twice as small, and she were never to see any 
<ine, than be condemned to the penance of talking to Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora’s 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attempted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she understood 
It better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham’s desire to make himself intelligible, and the eagerness 
with which he went over the ground again rendered the sounds 
only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to resign 
Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Rochford 
should move. 

The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy’s spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly 
at the last moment, having answered ** Yes” when she ought to 
have said “ No,” she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon 
her plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and 
still less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and 
went out wondering whether Mr. Cunningham w'ould remark it, 
and, ifhe did, what he would think of her. 

The evening was but short, and to Amy it was rather stupid. 
Mar^ret and Miss Cunningham left the room together soon af¬ 
ter dinner, and only appeared again when they were summoned 
to tea. Lady Rochford talked a good deal to Dora, and asked 
•ler to play and sing; but she said very little to Amy, except 
that, observing her interested in a book of prints which Miss 
Cunningham had brought before dinner for Margaret to see, she 
declared that it must be mueh more agreeable to her to look at 
a cabinet of minerals: and taking the book away, Amy was 
obliged for the next half hour to turn over a number of drawers 
filled with odd-shaped stones, and pieces of iron and copper, 
about which she knew nothing, and cared less. 

There was some pleasure, notwithstanding, for there was no 

•essity to admire tf em, and she could stand with tnem in her 
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hand, and amose herself with ihe other things m the room, sinct 
no one took any notice of her: bat the marked differenca betweai 
herself and her cousins liad never been so observable before. 
Even the servants overlooked her, and forgot to offer her any 
coffee; and her wishes of 1 ho morning returned with redoubled 
vigor* Not that she would have been Miss Cunninghain, for 
her own mother was a treasure beyond all price; she would on- 
ly willingly have given her an equal share of the world^s richev 
ar.d grandeur* Mr* Gyiinmgham did not come into the drawing- 
room till tea was nearly oyer; but Lord Rochford and Mr* Itif 
ririgton soon joined them, and the former immediaiely began tir* 
girig upon Mrs. Plarrington the importance of acceding to the 
plan he had mentioned at Emmertun* 

Amy saw that her aunt was annoyed by the subject being m- 
fued so openly, for she remarked immediately that it was lime 
fur tliem to prepare for returning, and though Dora and Marga¬ 
ret lingered aa lung as they could to hear what was smd, she 
preserved perfect silence until they were gone. 

Mamma will say no'' exclaimed Margaret; ** 1 eunid see it 
by the way she bit her lip.” 

^ And papa will make her say yes,** replied Miss Cunnmgham. 

He never gives up any thing he has set his heart on.'” 

Tlien there is one good thing,” said Dora, they will have a 
subject of interest to discuss for itm remainder of their lives* 
You might just as easily move this wall as mamma.” 

** 1 shall never rest till it is settled,” continued Mias Cunning¬ 
ham ; ** fancy the delight of being in London, and driving about 
in the parks, and seeing all the shops, and buying wh;itever une 
likes. I shall give all my old dresses to my maid; for 1 am de¬ 
termined to have quite a new set of my own choosing.” 

” It would be very nice,** said Margaret, with a sigh of hope¬ 
less regret; “ and to think that that pale-faced, black-haifed 
Emily Mi rton is the only thing to stand in ihe way.** 

** Ah r* said Miss Cunmugham, sign idea ally, we will see 
about that,** and some more whisiiering went on bctw^eeti her and 
Msrgaret. 

Amy did not remark this cnnversailon, but she said in a tow 
voice to Dora, ** Dues Mr, Cunninglmin go to town with them 
always I** 

” Yes,” answered Dora, laughing, and yon must go to icwn* 
too, to learn his Language. French, Italian* German, and double 
Duteb^—what an aceumplished peraun you will be!** 

I doo*t mean to be unkind to him,** said Amy ; ” but it wtmld 
lake off a great deal of my pleasure**’ 

” Oh no ! it would not; it is only because you are not accui- 
lomed lo him : every one in the house understands hiui*” 

“ Do they ? hut t1 en they are older. Oh, Dora! you cannot 
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think how frightened I was. I was so afraid he would think in'* 
rode and unfeeling.” 

“ I should have been afraid of laughing,” said Dora ; “ I never 
heard such an extraordinary voice in my life.” 

** Perhaps I might have laughed if he had not been so kind ; 
and then it vexes mamma so, if 1 ever ridicule a person's misfor- 
tttr.es; she says that we never can tell when the same things 
may be sent to ourselves.” 

Dora was thoughtful for a minute : at length she said, You 
are so grave about things, Amy : it is m t human nature not to 
laugh at such oddities.” 

** But,” replied Amy, mamma says we have two natures, a 
good one and a bad one, and that human nature is the bad one.” 

“ Two natures ?” exclaimed Dora: “ what can you mean 1” 

“ 1 wish you would ask mamma some day,” answered Amy ; 
** she would tell you so much better than 1 can.” 

** She would find it so much trouble,” said Dora, sadly; “ 1 
have not been taught like you ;” and she turned hastily away, and 
scolding Margaret for being so slow in getting ready, declared 
it would not do to wait any longer, and ran down stairs. 

It was a happy thing for Amy that her dread of Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham prevented her from indulging to its full extent the wish of 
accompanying her cousins to London, if Mr. Harrington should 
consent to their going: but the incidents of the day had been 
quite sufficient to excite her imagination to the utmost. The 
magnificence of Rochford Park had realized many of her gayest 
dreams; and while her uncle and aunt and her cousins, giving 
way to the weariness consequent on a long day, composed them¬ 
selves to sleep, she felt quite at liberty to build a castle in the 
air, which should have all the splendor of the princely mansion 
they had left, without the drawback of its inhabitants. In a few 
moments she was living at a park, with her father returned from 
India, her mother in perfect health and happiness, and her cousins 
and Emily Morton on a visit to them. The house was filled 
with company: there were pleasant drives and rides, a pony 
for herself, and a pony-chaise for her mamma, handsome din¬ 
ners, and amusements of every kind for her father's visiters ; and 
the chapel was also thought of, but it seemed inconsistent with her 
other dreams, and she could not decide upon its being used every 
day ; perhaps once a week would be suffi(*ieiit. Then again the 
scene changed to London—to handsome shops, and beautiful dres* 
ses, and rich ornaments, just like Miss Cunningham's; aqd the de¬ 
light of going to a play when she liked, having constantly new 
bwks, and being able to make presents to all her friends, and in 
the midst of this vision of grandeur, the carriage stopped at the lit¬ 
tle w lute gate of Emmerton Cottage. Her mother’s voice recalled 
her to herself; but even its much-loved, gentle tone could not at 
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that instaot entirely content her> A feeling'ordisaaIbRiction wilh 
every thing bud taken possession ofher minJ, and the gayety of he' 
spirit was fled. 

But tew words passed between Mrs. Herbert and her brother, 
Mrs. Harrington complaining of being extreioely cold, and ob* 
jeeiing to lite horses being kept standing ; and Amy was not 
sorry for this, as she longed to be qniet with her mamma after 
the excitement of the day. Her spirits, however, were too mneh 
depressed to he again roused even by the interest of talking over 
all she had done and seen; and after a few attempts at answer¬ 
ing her mammals questions, she gave it up in despair^ and burst 
into tears. Mrs. Herbert guessed directly what was the mailer, 
on finding that Amy could assign no reason for her distress. 
Her cousins had not been unkind, her aunt had not been angry, 
she had seen every thing she expected, but she was quite tired, 
and this was the only account she could give. ** 1 suspect a 
night’s rest will be the most certain means of making you feel 
happy again, my love,” said Mrs. Herbert; “ suppose you pre¬ 
pare to go to bed, and I will hear all you can tell me 
row.” 

I should like very much to talk to you to-night,’' replied 
Amy, almost sobliing ; “ I am very unJiappy, but 1 cannot tell 
why.” 

" At any rate,” continued her mother, ** it would be better in 
wait a little while, and when you are ready to read, you shall 
come to my room, and then you can say all you wish, and go to 
bed afierw'ardB with your mind at ease.” 

** But I would rather say it now,” answ^ered Amy, “ if I only 
knew bow to begin, 1 don’t think, mamma, it makes me happy 
seeing hue places.” 

“ Because you wish they were your own \ is that the rea¬ 
son 1” 

1 long for them very much,” replied Amy i but, mamma, I 
have told you all about it before.” 

** Yes, my dear child, so you have, but knowing that you hav® 
told me before will not ease your mind now," 

** Only that I don’t like repeating it all over again,” said Amy; 

it seems as if all you had said had done me no good." 

” It takes a very Jong time to make any one good," answered 
her mother, “ so you must not be disheartened even if you da 
find the s;une bad feeUngs returning again and again. 1 dare 
say you have been dreaming of having a large house like Hoch- 
lord Park, and quantities of money to spend just os you please , 
and now, when you End you must bo contetited with a smali 
Itouse and very little money, you are unhappy." 

** 1 don’t want it all for myself,” said Amy, 

“But even for others," replied Mrs. Herberl, "you df-sbo IC 
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give them something that God has thought fit they should not 
have ; which do you think knows best what is good T’ 

‘‘ Oh, mamma! indeed I am sure that God is wiser than an^ 
one ; but 1 cannot help wishing.” 

“ Do you remember, Amy, the promise you have so often re¬ 
peated to me; I mean, the promise made for you at your bap¬ 
tism, that you would renounce *■ the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world V ” 

** But mamma, I do not want any pomp ; I should not care to 
be a queen, and it would make me miserable to have any thing to 
do with what was wicked.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ the pimps and vanities of 
the world are different to different people. If Susan Reynolds, 
for instance, was anxious to live in this cottage, and wear a silk 
dress like yours, she would be longing for pomps and vanities, 
because she would be coveting something beyond her station ; 
and so, when you are desiring to live at Emmerton or Rochford 
Park, you are equally wrong.” 

** Then why does my uncle live at such a large place, and have 
so many servants and carriages, if he has promised to renounce 
them 1” asked Amy. “ Is it wicked 1” 

** No,” answered Mrs. Herbert, “ it is not wicked in him, be¬ 
cause they are things proper to the station in which God has 
placed him. A king must live in grandeur, so must a noble¬ 
man ; it is befitting their dignity; and private gentlemen, when 
they have large fortunes, are obliged to do the same, only in a 
less degree. But such persons have a very difficult task assign¬ 
ed them, as it is almost incumbent upon them to maintain a cer¬ 
tain degree of splendor in their style of living; and yet, God will 
assuredly one day call them strictly to account for any wilful ex¬ 
travagance or self-indulgence.” 

“ But why was the promise made for them if they never can 
keep it 1” said Amy. 

“ Because,” replied her mother, “ renouncing does not mean 
that we are to give up all the blessings which God has bestowed 
upon us; but it does mean that we are not to pride ourselves 
upon them, or rest our happiness on them, or covet more than 
we possess. It means that we should use them entirely for the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures, that we should be perfectly wil¬ 
ling to part with them if God were to require it, and should ue 
as happy in a cottage with only bread to eat as we should be in 
a palace.” 

“ Oh, mamma! no one can feel so.” 

“ Look, Amy,” said Mrs. Herbert, taking up the Bible which 
she had been reading during her child^s absence ; have you 
never seen this before 1 ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches 
inter into the kingdom of God!’ and ‘ It is easier for a camel tc 
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piano 80 very handsomef and the view from the wiadowa so love 
ly—that Amy fonatl there was nothing left her to say ; and feel 
irig a great dislike to merely echoing Margaret’s wordsi she 
contented herself with expressing what she really thought—“ Thai 
it was very pretty and comfortahle,” and then amused lierself 
with Margaret’s panegyrica. Miss Cunningham prohahly would 
have talked long without weariness on this favorite to pic» hiii 
Dora’a patience was soon exhausted : and she at last interrupted 
a (^uestinn of Margaret’s, which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham’s long dissertations upon herself and the splen« 
dor of her family mansion, by asking whether they were to%o out 
before dinner* 

“ We dine at four, all together,” replied Miss Cunningham, 

so we had belter, 1 suppose.” And then turning lo Margaret, 
she began, as Dora iiad feared, not merely an answer, but a his¬ 
tory- There was no resource but to sit still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora’s great relief, Miss Cunningham 
prepared to show them through the grounds. 

Amy soon found That the uneomfurtable feelings she had ex> 
perienced at Emmerton, were beginning to return, ^he almost 
envied Dora her proud indifTerence; for though Miss Cunning¬ 
ham took little notice of her, it was quite evident that she did 
not wish for attention: but Amy could not be happy as one of 
the party, when no one spoke to her, or even appeared to recol¬ 
lect that she was present. The grounds were verrcxienaive, 
and something lovely opened at every turn ; but she felt neg¬ 
lected, and not all the costly dowers and shrubs in the garden, or 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it¬ 
self, could make her forget tliat she was with persons svho did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her- 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only increased her un¬ 
easiness. It was so rich and brilliant, that it seemed more than 
lo realize all she could possibly desire: hut there was ao hope 
that her father would ever possess any thing like it; it was 
10 be looked upon, but not to be enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the Ule of Aladdin’s lamp, she longed that it could be hers but 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for herself, 
but ber mamma, w'hkh should be in every respect like Rochford 
Park* These dreams so absorbed Amy’s mind that she paid but 
fittle auention to w'hat passed between Margaret and Miss Cun¬ 
ningham, for they were the only tw’o who conversed, Dora being 
too grand to make any remarks beyond what were absi>lately 
necessary. At length, however, she was struck by Miss Cun¬ 
ningham’s exclaiming, in a rather more energetic tune than 
usual, Fray, has your mamma mentioned any thing to yen 
mboul tlio now plan 

“ Plan I” repeated Margaret * No, What do you mean !*" 
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^ Oh ! the plan about our going to London.’* 

“ We can have nothing to do with that,” said Margaret. 

** Yes, you have; it is your plan as well as ours.” 

“ But what do you mean ?” continued Margaret; “ I nevei 
hoard a word about it before.” 

“ Why, you know,” said Miss Cunningham, “ that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam¬ 
ma, and me, and madame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better; and dreadfully dull it is. Bui 
now I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam¬ 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing.” 

** But that is no concern of ours,” said Margaret; “ and 
Easter is so far off.” 

“It does concern you, though,” replied Miss Cunningham, 
“ for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all.” 

“Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day,” said 
Amy, “ when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring¬ 
ton to mention it to mamma.” 

“ Did he wish you to go too 1” asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

“ Won’t it be delightful 1” said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
“ We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things.” 

“ It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it,” re¬ 
plied Margaret. 

“ And why should there not be ?” exclaimed Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father’s. 

“ Because,” said Margaret, “ mamma will not allow it.” 

“ And why not 1 what objection can she have V’ 

“ She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,” said 
Margaret, “ because she does not think it necessary. Be¬ 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for master?, but now she never mentions it; and it 
was only yesterday t beard her say that we had greater ad* 
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Tanta^Bs at present than we pQssibtj could have hy any oihe* 
means. 

*• Oh 1 but that is all nonsenset” said Miss Cunniogham. “ Jusl 
et papa talk to her for ten minulcs, and she will goon come 
“ouncf.” 

** You don^t know nvanima,” replied Dora, whot being very 
^rm and decitied herself^ particularly admired decision in otbert^ 
ahe does not approve of the plaui all the world might Ulk U> 
her, end it would have no eifect,^^ 

** But why doeg Mise Morton stay with you asked Miss 
Cunningham, Are you very fond of her ?” 

Fond of her I’’exclaimed Margaret, No, indeed ; it would 
rejoice my heart to see her fairly nut of the house.’’ 

“It w^nuld not mine,’’ said Amy, whose spirit w^as roused at 
hearing a person she loved so mentioned, 

A moment before Dora would have taken Miss Morion’s part, 
but she could not bear Amy to interfere as if it were her busi¬ 
ness ; and, in an irritated voice, she asked what it could possibly 
gi whether she liked Miss Morton or not. 



lOthing,” replied Amy, gently ; “ only I am very fond of 


her; 


“ Then I wish you would keep her,” said Margaret, “ I shall 
dislike her more than ever now, for I shall always think she is 
preventing us from going to London,” 

“ But why don’t you persuade your mamma lo get rid of her 1” 
exclaimed Mias Cunningham, ** Madame would not stay an hour 
ill the house if 1 did not like her.’* 

“ Ah, but it is different with us,” replied Margaret, “ Mamma 
will have her own w^ay almut it: she knows very well that we 
dislike Emity, and she is always finding fault with her herself; 
but when it came to the poini, 1 am certain she would say no; 
and then, too, both papa and mamma hate London, and wmuld he 
very glad of an excuse for not going.” 

“ But do you really think,” asked Miss Cunningham, “ that if 
it were not for Miss Morton they would be obliged to do it 
Yes ; at (east they always said so before Emily came,” 

“ Well! if you are quite sure of that, I can see no reason wlty 
we should not try and manage the matter between ns,” 

“ Jlush !** exclaimed Margaret, who observed that Amy seem¬ 
ed quite aghast at the cool way in which this w'os said ; “ th^re 
is no use in speaking about it now. Is that your dinner-bell I” 

“ Yes ; but tJiere is no hurry : do promise lo talk to your 
mamma; 1 am sure papa will do all he can; we should be so 
happy together in Loudon,” 

“Without Emily Morton,” said Margaret; “it would driva 
te wild to feel she was always tacked on in me,” 

** Oh ! Margaret, hov^‘ unkind you are !” cxeUimed , 410 ^* Ten* 
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know Miss Morton is always trying to please every one; and she 
never gets out of temper.*' 

** Miss Morton pets you till she makes you as disagreeable as 
she is herself,” said Margaret, angrily. 

Amy for an instant was strongly inedined to retort, but she did 
not give way to the feeling ; and, preferring to walk behind with 
Dora, did not speak again till they reached the house. Margaret 
and Miss Cunningham immediately began a low, and apparently 
a very interesting conversation, for it was continued at intervals 
even when they were dressing for dinner; though, whenever 
Dora or Amy approached them, they broke off abruptly, looking 
very mysterious, as if the fate of the world depended on no per¬ 
son's knowing what they were talking of. But Amy thought 
little about them, being entirely engrossed with the dread of 
dining for the first time at what appeared to her a regular party. 
The feeling had been lurking in her mind during the whole day, 
but the novelty of all she ha^seen had distracted her attention: 
now, however, the awful moment was drawing near; and even 
her desire to see every thing, and her admiration of the house 
and furniture, could not prevent her from wishing that she could 
transport herself back to the cottage just till dinner was over. 
She felt, also, quite overpowered by Miss Cunningham's dress, 
and the profusion of brooches and chains with which she adorned 
herself, turning them over one by one, with an air of the utmost 
indifference, and then, finding that her visiters did not make ob¬ 
servation, calling to them to ask their opinion as to which suited 
her best. Dora took care to object to almost all, or to compare 
them with something more splendid belonging to other people 
but Amy, who had never yet seen such beautiful things worn by a 
person so young, expressed her admiration very openly; and 
then, as she caught sight of her plain silk frock in the large 
looking-glass, wondered whether Lady Rochford Would think it 
very strange that she was not dressed equally well. 

“ May I sit by you, Dora 1” she whispered, as they went down 
stairs. 

“ I can’t tell,” replied Dora ; “ it will depend upon how we go 
in to dinner.” 

“ But what shall I do ?” asked Amy. “ Do you think any one 
will speak to me ?” Dora laughed ; but when she looked at her 
eousin, she saw that her eyes were almost filled with tears. 1 
am su frightened,” continued Amy, “ 1 know I shall do something 
very wrong, and then every one will stare at me. If I might only 
stay in the drawing-room— 

“ Every one would stare at you a great deal more then,” re¬ 
plied Dora ; “ besides, there is no parly ; there will be only Lord 
Slid Lady Rochford, and Mr. Cunningham, and ourselves ” 

“ Mr. Cunningham V’ said Amy. ” Is he very old 1” 
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Oh yes, quite ^rown up,’’' replied Dora. "‘Eut you need not 
tiQuhle yourself nboat hiin, for 1 dare &ay he will not sjjeak i« 
you ; anil if he doesT you won’t understand him/’ 

Amy recollected having heard Dora meotiovi Mr* Cumurig- 
liaui’s peculiar voice before; and site was on the point of tusking 
her to explain w hat w^as the matter with it, but they were stand¬ 
ing at the drawing-room door, and there was no time. 

Lady Rochford W'as seated on the sofa talking to Mrs. liar* 
rington ; and Amy was instantly struck with the likeness hetwa^en 
her and her daughter. There was the same sandy hair^ the 
same dull eye, the same fair complexion, the only difTerence being 
in the greater soilness of expression, and the lines which con¬ 
tinual illness, and additional years, had worn in her face. ILt 
dress, too, was very youthful; and it was difficult for a stranger 
*0 believe that she could possibly be the mother of the tall, gen¬ 
tlemanly young man who stood by her side, apparently intent 
upon examining the ornaments on the mantelpiece. Lady Roch- 
ford’s manner, however, had none of Miss Cunningham’s scorn¬ 
fulness ; her temper was very sweet, and it w'as her w*ish lo 
make every one about her happy ; and if she did aoTnetimes fail, 
it was m^ire from over attention, and insisting upon their enjoy¬ 
ing ihemsclves in her way rather than in their own, than from 
any other cause, Amy felt relieved by the kindness wdlh which 
she spoke to her, and almost happy when she had contrived to 
hide herself behind Dora, and could look at what w'as going on 
without being observed ; and dinner being announccfl almost itn- 
medlately, she kept close by her side, hoping that after all she 
might not dnd it as terrible as she had expected,. But her hope 
was soon crushed. There was a slight confusion as they went 
into the dining-room; no one Beemed to know exactly where 
to place herself; and Atny was obliged to leave Dora, and take i\m 
vacant seat between her Aunt Ifarrington and Mr. Cunningham, 
George, you will take care of your little neighbor,” said Lord 
Rochford ; do find out what she would like to have,” 

The silent Mr. Cunningham turned to Atny and spoke; but 
whether his words were English, French, or German, it would 
have lieen impoasibla for her in her fright to lelh By persons 
wdio were well acquainted with him, he w'as very easily under¬ 
stood ; but, iu consequence of a defect in the formation of bis 
mouth, his articulation was so indistinct as to he almost unintel¬ 
ligible to strangers; and Amy looked at him with mingled fear 
and surprise. Again he endeavored to render his meaning dear; 
but not a word could Amy comprehend, though, guessing what 
he wmuld say, she faltered, ” Chicken, if you please,” and Ihcii 
looked at her aunt, and blushed painfully, from the idea that she 
had done exactly the very thing she ought not. Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham, apparently, w^as very desirous cif seeing her c*urifortable * 
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for darinflr dinner he made a point of offering her every thing on 
the table which he thought she might like, and each time he 
opened his lips, Amy’s distress revived. But the climax of 
misery was when, after the dessert was placed on the table, he 
seem^ inclined to enter into conversation wiih her. Happily 
she caught the wcrds, Live at Emmerton,” in his first sen^ 
tence, and contrived to answer it correctly ; but as he went on. 
the confusion of sound increased, and perfectly bewildered be* 
tween endeavoring to make out the meaning of the last question, 
and the dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat 
“ Yes” and “ No” at regular intervals, resolving in her own 
mind that it would be better to live at the cottage all her life, 
even if it were twice as small, and she were never to see any 
one, than be condemned to the penance of talking to Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora’s 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attempted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she understood 
It better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham’s desire to make himself intelligible, and the eagerness 
with which he went over the ground again rendered the sounds 
only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to resign 
Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Rochford 
should move. 

The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy’s spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly 
at the last moment, having answered Yes” when she ought to 
have said No,” she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon 
her plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and 
still less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and 
went out wondering whether Mr. Cunningham would remark it, 
and, ifhe did, what he would think of her. 

The evening u'as but short, and to Amy it was rather stupid. 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham left the room together soon af¬ 
ter dinner, and only appeared again when they were summoned 
to tea. Lady Rochford talked a good deal to Dora, and asked 
her to play and sing; but she said very little to Amy, except 
that, observing her interested in a book of prints which Miss 
Cunningham had brought before dinner for Margaret to see, she 
declared that it must be mueh more agreeable to her to look at 
a cabinet of minerals: and taking the book away, Amy was 
obliged for the next half hour to turn over a number of drawers 
filled with odd-shaped stones, and pieces of iron and copper, 
about which she knew nothing, and cared less. 

There was some pleasure, notwithstanding, for there was no 

eenity to admire ii em, and she could stand with tiicm in her 
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hand, and arouse heraelf with the other thing^s in the room, ainee 
no one took any notice of her: but the marked difTerence betweem 
herself and her cousins had neyer been so observable before, 
Even the servants overlooked her, and forgot to otfer her any 
coffee; and her wishefl of the morning returned with redoubled 
vigor. Not that she would have been Mias Cnnningham, for 
her awn mother was a treasure beyond all price; she would on¬ 
ly willingly have given her an equal share of the worhFs richef 
SKd grandeur. Mr. Cunninghani did not come into the drawing* 
room till tea was nearly over; but Lord Rochford and Mn Hal 
ringtoti soon joined them, and the former imtnediaiely began ur¬ 
ging upon Mrs. Harrington the importance of acceding to the 
plan ho had mentioned at Emroerton. 

Amy saw that her aunt was annoyed by the subject being na* 
med so oj>enly, for she remarked immediately that it was time 
for them to prepare for returning, and tiiough Dora and Marga¬ 
ret lingered as long as they could to hear what was said, shf* 
preserved perfect silence until they were gone. 

‘‘ MajTima will say no,” exclaimed Margaret; “I could see it 
by the way she bit her lip.” 

” And papa will make her say yes,” replied Miss Cunningham. 

He never gives up any thing he has set his heart on.” 

“ Then there is one good thing” said Dora, they will have a 
subject of into re si to discuss for the remainder of their lives. 
You might just as easily move this wall as mamma.” 

” 1 shall never rest till it is settled,” continued Miss Cunning¬ 
ham ; fancy the delight of being in London, and driving about 
in the parks, and seeing all the shops, and buying whatever one 
likes. 1 shall give all my old dresses to my maid ; for I aro de¬ 
termined to have quite a new set of my own choosing,” 

** it would be very nice,” said Margaret, with a sigh of hope¬ 
less regret; and to think that that pale-faced, black-haired 
Kroiiy Mr ^toa is the only thing to stand in the way.’* 

“ Ah 1” said Miss Cunningham, significantly, ” we will see 
about that,” and some more whispering went oit between her and 
Margaret. 

Amy did not remark lids conversation, but she said in a low 
voice to Dora, “ Dues Mr. Cunningham go to town with iheoi 
always!” 

” Yes,” answered Dora, laughing, and you must go lo Icwn, 
loo, to learn his language. French, Ilalian. German, and double 
Dutch—what an accompliahed persim yr>u will be 1” 

“ I dofFi moan to be unkind to him,” said Amy ; ” but it wmuld 
take off a great deal of my pleasure.” 

Oh no I it would nut t it is only because you are not aocuv* 
lomed to him : every one in the Itouse understands him.’’ 

^ Do they! but ti en they are older. Oh, Dora I you cantioi 
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think how frightened I was. I was so afraid he would think in'* 
rode and unfeeling.” 

** I should have been afraid of laughing,” said Dora; I never 
heard such an extraordinary voice in my life.” 

Perhaps I might have laughed if he had not been so kind ; 
and then it vexes mamma so, if 1 ever ridicule a person's misfor¬ 
tunes ; she says that we never can tell when the same things 
may be sent to ourselves.” 

Dora was thoughtful for a miimte : at length she said, You 
are so grave about things, Amy: it is nc t human nature not to 
laugh at such oddities.” 

“ But,” replied Amy, “ mamma says we have two natures, a 
good one and a bad one, and that human nature is the bad one.” 

“ Two natures ?” exclaimed Dora: “ what can you mean ?” 

“ I wish you would ask mamma some day,” answered Amy ; 
** she would tell you so much better than I can.” 

“ She would find it so much trouble,” said Dora, sadly; “ 1 
have not been taught like you ;” and she turned hastily away, and 
scolding Margaret for being so slow in getting ready, declared 
it would not do to wait any longer, and ran down stairs. 

It was a happy thing for Amy that her dread of Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham prevented her from indulging to its full extent the wish of 
accompanying her cousins to London, if Mr. Harrington should 
consent to their going: but the incidents of the day had been 
quite sufficient to excite her imagination to the utmost. The 
magnificence of Rochford Park had realized many of her gayest 
dreams; and while her uncle and aunt and her cousins, giving 
way to the weariness consequent on a long day, composed them¬ 
selves to sleep, she felt quite at liberty to build a castle in the 
air, which should have all the splendor of the princely mansion 
they had leR, without the drawback of its inhabitants. In a few 
moments she was living at a park, with her father returned from 
India, her mother in perfect health and happiness, and her cousins 
and Emily Morton on a visit to them. The house was filled 
with company: there were pleasant drives and rides, a pony 
fur herself, and a pony-chaise for her mamma, handsome din¬ 
ners, and amusements of every kind for her father's visiters ; and 
the chapel was also thought o^ but it seemed inconsistent with her 
other dreams, and she could not decide upon its being used every 
day ; perhaps once a week would be suffi(*ieiit. Then again the 
scene changed to London—^to handsome shops, and beautiful dres* 
ses, and rich ornaments, just like Miss Cunningham's; aqd the de¬ 
light of going to a play when she liked, having constantly new 
bwks, and being able to make presents to all her friends, and in 
the midst of this vision of grandeur, the carriage stopped at the lit¬ 
tle w lute gate of Emmerton Cottage. Her mother’s voice recalled 
ter to herself; but even its much-loved, gentle tone could not at 
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that install t ent ital y content he r- A feeli n^ a f d issa 11 & faciion wiih 
every thing had taken po&sesaionof bermind,and the gayely of he» 
apijrit was fled. 

But few words passed between Mrs. Herbert and her brother, 
Mrs, Harrington complaining of being extremely cold, and ob¬ 
jecting Ip the horses being kept standing; and Arny was nol 
sorry for this, as she longed to he quiet with Her mamma after 
the excitement of the day. Her spirits, howeveri w^ere too tnuch 
depressed to be again roused even hy the interest of talking over 
all she had done and seen ; and after a few attempts at answer* 
ing her mammals questions, she gave it up in despair, and burst 
into tears. Mrs. Herbert guessed directly w’hot was the matter, 
on Hnding that Amy could assign no reason for her distress. 
Her cousins had not been unkind, her aunt had not been angry, 
she had seen every thing she expected, but she was quite tired, 
and this was ihe only aeeount she could give. suspect a 
night’s rest will be the most certain means of making you feel 
happy again, my love,’* said Mrs. Herbert j “ suppose you pre¬ 
pare to go to bed, and 1 will hear ad you can tell me to-mor- 
row.” 

I should like very much to talk to you lo-nighi,” replied 
Amy, almost sobbing ^ am very unhappy, but I cannot tell 
w^lly.** 

“ At any rale,” continued her mother, *‘it would be better to 
wait a Jit tie while, and when you are ready to read, you shall 
come to my room, and then you can say all you wish, und go to 
bed afterwards with your inuid -at ease.” 

“ Bui 1 would rather say it now," answered Amy, ** if t only 
know how lo begin. 1 don’t think, mamma, it makes me happy 
seeing fine places.” 

Because you wish they were your own; ia that the rea¬ 
son t” 

“ I long for them very much,” replied Amy : “ but, mamma, I 
have told you all about it before.” 

” Yes, my dear child, so y(m have, but knowing lhat you havd 
told me before will out ease your mind now.” 

** (July that I don’t tike repeating it all over again,” said Amy ; 

it seems as if all you (lad said had done me no good.” 

“It takea a very long time to make any one good,” answered 
her mother, so you must not he dishearicned even If you do 
hod tlie same had feelings returning again and again. I dare 
say you have been dreaming of having a large house like Uocli- 
ford Bark, and quautitjes of money to spend just as you plearc , 
and now*, when you And you must be contented with a puiiili 
iiouse and very lilLlc money, you are unhappy/’ 

1 don’t want it all for myself,” said A[ 03 *, 

** But even for others,” replied Mrs, Herbert, “you df.tuo le 
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ffive them something that God has thought fit they should not 
nave ; which do you think knows best what is good f’ 

Oh, mamma! indeed I am sure that God is wiser than an^ 
one ; but 1 cannot help wishing.” 

“ Do you remember, Amy, the promise you have so often re¬ 
peated to me; I mean, the promise made for you at your bap¬ 
tism, that you would renounce * the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world V ” 

** But mamma, I do not want any pomp ; I should not care to 
be a queen, and it would make me miserable to have any thing to 
do with what was wicked.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Herbert, “the pimps and vanities of 
the world are different to different people. If Susan Reynolds, 
for instance, was anxious to live in this cottage, and wear a silk 
dress like yours, she would be longing for pomps and vanities, 
because she would be coveting something beyond her station; 
and so, when you are desiring to live at Emmerton or Rochford 
Park, you are equally wrong.” 

“ Then why does my uncle live at such a large place, and have 
so many servants and carriages, if he has promised to renounce 
them 1” asked Amy. “ Is it wicked 1” 

“ No,” answered Mrs. Herbert, “ it is not wicked in him, be¬ 
cause they are things proper to the station in which God has 
placed him. A king must live in grandeur, so must a noble¬ 
man ; it is befitting their dignity; and private gentlemen, when 
they have large fortunes, are obliged to do the same, only in a 
less degree. But such persons have a very difficult task assign¬ 
ed them, as it is almost incumbent upon them to maintain a cer¬ 
tain degree of splendor in their style of living; and yet, God will 
assuredly one day call them strictly to account for any wilful ex¬ 
travagance or self-indulgence.” 

“ But why was the promise made for them if they never can 
keep it 1” said Amy. 

“ Because,” replied her mother, “ renouncing does not mean 
that we are to give up all the blessings which God has bestowed 
upon us; but it does mean that we are not to pride ourselves 
upon them, or rest our happiness on them, or covet more than 
we possess. It means that we should use them entirely for the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures, that we should be perfectly wil¬ 
ling to part with them if God were to require it, and should ue 
as happy in a cottage with only bread to eat as we should be in 
a palace.” 

“ Oh, mamma! no one can feel so.” 

“ Look, Amy,” said Mrs. Herbert, taking up the Bible which 
•he had been reading during her child's absence; “ have you 
never seen this before 1 * How hardly shall they that have riches 
inter into the kingdom of God !’ and * It is easier for a camel tc 
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g^o througli a neeille'^a eye, ihnn for a rich man tu enter into tb« 
kjtigdiim of God/—(Luke xriiL 24, 25,) These are o«r Sa^ 
Tiour^B words ; do you tliink that any one who really belicre^ 
they w^ere true could wish for riches * 

Amy hid her face on her mother^s shoulder, and her tears 
again fell fast, Mrs* flerhert went on, ** It is quite necesitary. 
my dear child,*’ she said, ** that you should learn what you wish 
for before you indulge in any dreams of greatness. You are do* 
siring what, our fi^ariour says, makes it almost impossible for a 
person to enter into heaven ; and you yourself have just ac- 
know'ledgcd that it must be the case. I told you the disposttioii 
of mind which God requires of us; that, if we have riches, wo 
should be ready in u momeut to part with them, and be quite 
contented without them, and you immediately exclaime^l that it 
could not be ; and yet God will not owm us as his chiloren un¬ 
less we have this spirit, or at least strive very hard to obtain it." 

Mamma," said Amy, in a low voice, " indeed, 1 will try not 
to wish any more," 

“ 1 am sure you will, my love/* replied her mother; and I 
am sure, also, that if you pray to God, He will assist you ; but 
it will require very many attempts before you can succeed* And 
will you remember, also, how vain and foolish it is for those w ho 
are the children of God, and look forward to living with Him in 
heaven, tu eel their hearts upon any thing ihts world can give I 
You would laugh if you saw u person who was one day to possess 
a kingdom, sighing for a little cottage, or a small garden; hut 
the most glorious kingdom that could be given us here, even the 
w'orld itself, is nothing when compared with w'hat God has prom¬ 
ised us hereafter/* 

If t could but see it for oue moment/* said Amy, ** I should 
never wish again/* 

** Yes/’ answ ered her molher, “ if we were to see it, our diffi¬ 
culty would be al an end: but God has placed us here to try os; 
to prove whether we will believe that we shall have what He has 
promised, though while wa are on earth it ts hidden from us. 11 
1 told you that to-morrow you would have a splendid present 
made you, but that I could not show it to you Lo<day, would you 
not believe me ?** 

•* Oh yes/* replied Amy; you always keep your word/’ 

** And if I read to you in God’s Word the description of the 
beautiful home in w^hich, our Saviour tells us, wm shall one duv 
live, will you not believe Him I" But Amy did not answer, for 
her heart was full, “ 1 will not talk any more to you now% my 
dear child,” continued Mrs, Herbert; “ hut I will read lo you 
presently those tw^o coneluding chapters in the last book in the 
Bible, which you have only occasionally heard. They will do 
Ikt more to calm your mind than any thing 1 can say ” 
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Amy went to her room; and tlie last sound that mingled with 
her dreams was her mother’s gentle voice, as she sat by the bed- 
aide^ describing to her in the words of the Bible the blessedness 
of that glorious city, which shall have no ‘‘ need of the sun, nei • 
tberof the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God shall lighten 
it, and the Lamb shall be the light thereof.” 


CHAPTER XL 

The autumn months passed quickly away, and brought but lit¬ 
tle change in Amy’s life, except that her visits to Emmerton be¬ 
came less frequent, as the uncertainty of the weather obliged her 
to depend more upon her uncle’s carriage ; but she still practised 
her music under her mother’s direction, and copied Miss Morton’s 
drawings at home, and made up by diligence for the superior ad¬ 
vantages which her cousins enjoyed. The London plan had 
been oRen mentioned, but, as Margaret foretold, Mrs. Harrington 
was decidedly opposed to it, and became, at last, quite annoyed 
whenever any reference was made to it; and the idea would 
probably have completely died away, had it not been for Miss Cun¬ 
ningham, who, notwithstanding the distance between Emmerton 
and the Park, contrived to be a very constant visiter; and when¬ 
ever she appeared, London was invariably the theme of conver¬ 
sation. There needed no description, however, to excite Mar¬ 
garet’s wishes, and Dora would have been equally anxious, if her 
dislike to Miss Cunningham had not prevented her from entering 
into any scheme of enjoyment in which she was to participate. 
But Miss Cunningham’s earnestness on the subject did not ex¬ 
haust itself in mere words. Her first object had been to in¬ 
duce her papa to urge the scheme on Mrs. Harrington as often 
as they met, and when, after many trials, this was found to fail, 
the only thing that remained was to get rid of the one great ob¬ 
stacle, Emily. Morton. Lord Rochford was persuaded to criti¬ 
cise her drawings, to find fault with her style of playing, and to 
declare that her voice was extremely indifierent, in the hope that 
Mrs. Harrington might at last yield to the necessity of having 
better instruction for her daughters. But Mrs. Harrington was 
not so easily deceived; she was far too good a judge of both music 
and drawing to be influenced by what Lord Rochford said, and 
only answered him with cool indifference in public, and laughed 
at nia ignorance to private. Yet Margaret and her friend did 
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noi despair. There was one resayrce left; though Mrs. Kar¬ 
ri figion crmld not be persuaded to part with Miss Morton, Mist 
Morton might be induced to leave Mrs. Harrington; and wlien 
this notion entered their Jieada, a scries of petty persecutiona 
com trie need, ae cording to a plan that had been deterinined on at 
Roiilirord Park, which, with any other diajKiBitiont could hardly 
have failed of success. But Miss Morton was invulnerable: she 
felt that it was her duty to remain at Emnierton ; and without 
paying any aiteniioa to looks and inuendocs, or even open words, 
hIio pursued her round of daily duties with the same unnifiled 
temper, the same clieerful smite, as if her life had been one of 
uninierrupted happiness. The only diflerenee observable w'at 
during Miss Cunningham’s visits, when she generally spent as 
much of her time with Rose in her own room as was ptiasible, 
and this quite as much on the little girl’s account as on her owm; 
fur Miss Cunningham, having just cleverness sufficient to dis¬ 
cover that Rose w'as Mi&s Monon^s great interest and an^tieiy, 
endeavored to interfere with her in every possible W'ay, distract¬ 
ing her attention from any thing in which she might l]« engaged^ 
aud teasing her so much that even Dora’s indignaiion was at 
length roused. Of all this Amy saw but little. The days were 
now so short that she ba<l only time to take her lesson and re¬ 
turn home ; but she could not help observing it occasionally^ and 
then lunged to be Miss Morton’s friend, and to be a comfort to 
her; and still more did she wish that Emily could be often wuth 
her mamma, and be enabled to tell her all she w^as sufiering. 
But to this there was an obstacle, which Miss Morton would 
have felt, though Amy w'as not sensible of it. To repeat all iliai 
passed at Emrnertorh would have been in her eyes betraying the 
secrecy in some degree necessary in private life, and to Mrs. 
Harrington's sister it would have been quiia impossible. If there 
wrere a complaint to be made, Mrs. Harrington w*iia the person 
to whom to apply for the remedy ; and if she did not choose to 
do this, il could not be right to seek assistance from any other 
person; and thus, day after day, Emily bore silently and meekly 
the scorn of folly and ignorance, with but one friend to guide 
her, one hope to cheer her, and yet feeling that that Ffieml and 
that hope w'ere sufficient in all things for her comfort. Mrs. 
Herhert’s interest in Miss Morton liad been much excited by 
Amy’s account, and she was induced lo ihink over many plana 
that might render her life happier. The uiidcrUiking, however, 
was a diflleult one, for it w^as impossiH c to iiiirude tin her confi¬ 
dence ; and there were few opportunities for gaming it, as Mrs* 
Harrington always made some objection to her going to iht 
cottage. Perhaps she feared tJiat Miss Morton’s history of hei 
life at Eirimeiton might not sound favorahly in her sjsler's ears i 
hut, whatever might be the catise, the dislike became so ap|% 
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rent, that Mrs. Herbert gave up all hope of being useful, until 
the idea of an introduction to Mrs. Walton suggested itself to 
her mind. In her. Miss Morton would find every thing that she 
could require ; warm affection, superior judgment, and the advice 
and sympathy which Mrs. Herbert's position rendered it impos¬ 
sible to give; and with such a friend at hand, there would bo 
comparatively little to fear for Emily’s comfort. 

Of Mrs. Watson’s willingness to cultivate the acquaintance, 
Mrs. Herbert had no doubt. It seemed impossible, indeed, that 
any one could look at Emily Morton, without feeling the deepest 
interest in her: yet the charm was not that of mere personal 
beauty; many might have criticized the color of her hair and 
eyes, and found fault with her pale, transparent complexion, but 
none could be insensible to the simple grace of her manner, the 
musical sweetness of her voice, and above all, the calm, soft ex¬ 
pression of countenance, which was but the outward sign of that 
“ meek and quiet spirit” which, the Bible says, “ is in the sight 
of God of great price.” Without Mrs. Herbert’s recommenda¬ 
tion, Emily would have been a welcome visiter at the rectory; 
but with it, Mrs. Walton’s feelings were so much excited in her 
favor, that even Amy was quite satisfied as to her being properly 
appreciated, though she still longed that her mamma could know 
her more intimately. 

But Miss Morton was not Amy’s only object of compassion at 
the- Hall. As Christmas approached, Dora’s spirits evidently 
sank; she became more silent and abstracted, took little interest 
in what was passing, and if any remark was made upon her low 
spirits, either roused herself to a forced gayety, or shut herself 
up in her own room, and remained there for a considerable time. 
Amy longed to ask what was the matter, but she did not dare ; 
and they now met so seldom, that the hope of discovering it 
seemed vain. It was, therefore, a cause of satisfaction to her, 
independent of her own enjoyment, to hear that it was Mr. Har¬ 
rington’s wish that the week before and the week after Christ¬ 
mas should be spent by her mamma and herself at Emmerton, as 
she was certain the arrangement would give pleasure to Emily 
Morton, and thought it possible that her mamma might be some 
comfort to her cousin. Dora was the first to give her the intel- 
.igence ; but although she declared it would be very nice to have 
Amy staying there, and expressed a hope that her aunt would be 
comfortable, she did not really seem to care much about it. 

“ It will not be gay as it used to be at Wayland,” she said ; 
‘ there we always had the house full of people, but now there 
are only a few coming, whom I know nothing about: I believe 
we are to have some boys, and two or three girls, but we have 
scarcel) ever seen them. Two of the boys are the young Dorn 
fords, ai.d> besides there will be the Misses Stanley, and Marj 
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Wanner^ and the little Dangers ; but 1 shall liate it, fur 1 don'' 
know what we shall da with thera.'’ 

Fraok will amuse Mr. Dtirnford''s boys/’ said Amy, 
knew all their names, though she had never been acoustoraed te 
visit in the neighborhoad. 

** Yes I but Frank is not used to it.” 

** Don’t look so very unhappy, dear Dora,” replied Amy; T 
cannot bear la see it j you always seem out of spirits now, and 1 
wouhl give any tbing in the world if I could help you.” 

“ Would you said Dora, looking at her earnestly ; ** that i« 
more than half the people I know would say.” 

But it is true ; only, of course, I cannot be any good to you.” 
“No one can be any good to me now; 1 knew 1 should ha 
wretched when Chriaimas came.” 

“ But why t” asked Amy, 

“ 0 ] never mind,” said Dora, rather hastily ; “ I can’t talk 
about it \ please don’t say any thing to anybody,” 

“ But if you would talk to some one else, would not that help 
you 

“ Whom should I talk to 1” said Dora, 

“Do you never tell your mamma when you are unhappy I” 
continued Amy, though she felt that to ask sympathy from Mrs, 
Harrington in her own case would be impossible* 

“Talk to mammal” exclaimed Dora; “ why, I could more 
easily be miserahle all the days of my life ; be^idoj^. »ne added, 
“ I said no one could help me i nn inog oacK'*—ihe 

sentence remained unfintsb#^ voice was choked, and her 

eyes were blinded with tears, 

Amy had always hitherto felt in a certain degree afraid of 
showing any affection lo Dora; her manner was in general sc 
cold, ihnt she never knew how far it would be returned; but the 
sight of her present distress was quite aulhcient to overemue 
every feeling of the kind, and putting her arm round her cousin’i 
neck, she said, very gently, ‘‘ But he is so happy now,” 

Dora hid her face in her hands* and did not answer for several 
minutes i at last, rousing herself with a great elfort, she said, 
“ Amy, 1 am very cross to you saraeiimes,” 

“ (Hi no V' replied Amy, “ don’t think about that; you know w e 
are all cross oecasionatly.” 

“ He was never cross to any one,” said Dora, in a voice so low, 
that it sounded as if she were speaking to herself, 

“ Miss Morion told me how good and kind he was,” replied 
Amy; “ and how^ miserable you were \vhen he was taken iU,” 

“ Did she !” exclaimed Dora, with interest; “ I did not know 
ihe evei ihoaght about mo,” 

“ Oh, Dora I indeed 1 am sure she does think about you i gresi 
dsal, ftnd would love you very much, if—” 
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*• If what 1 why should you be afraid of speaking out 

“If you would love her,” continued Amy, hesitatingly. 

“ It would be no use if I did,” replied Dora; “ she is as cold 
as a stone to every one but Rose and you, and as proud as t 
^necn.” 

“ But she spoke of you so kindly the other day, and said that 
she could not bear to see you in such bad spirits, and that she was 
so sorry about poor Edward ; and then she told me that in some 
things she thought you were like him.” 

“ Me! no, indeed, nobody could think that: he was like no 
one else.” 

“ Not Frank 1” asked Amy, anxious to make her cousin con¬ 
verse upon the subject she knew was uppermost in her thoughts. 

“ No,” replied Dora; “ Frank is thoughtless and hasty ; but 
he never said a harsh word to any one, not to me even !” 

“ It would have been hard to speak crossly to you, when you 
were so fond of him,” said Amy. 

“ Ah! you don’t know,” answered Dora, while a host of recol¬ 
lections flashed across her mind, of taunting looks, and angry 
words, and selfish actions, which at the time were thought of as 
nothing, but which now stood forth in their true light. For a 
short time she was silent; and then, turning abruptly to Amy, she 
said, “ Then you will come next Monday: Aunt Herbert is to 
have the green room and the boudoir, and you are to have the 
dressing-room.” 

Amy was vexed, she longed to continue the conversation about 
Edward; and she was always pleased and interested when Dora 
spoke of her own feelings, for it seemed as if she were then ad¬ 
mitted to a secret which no one else was allowed to share. “ I 
shall like it very much if mamma will consent, and if you will be 
happy,” she said ; “ only I wish there were to be no strangers.” 

“ Don’t think about me,” replied Dora, “ and pray don’t say 
any thing about my being out of spirits; I shall do very well by- 
and-by ” 

“ I wish Frank were here,” said Amy. 

“ Frank will do no good, only make a noise: but I shall be 
happy again after Christmas ; 1 did not think half so much about 
it a month ago, and not even when first 1 came here, because every 
thing was new ; but he always came home about this time, and 1 
osed to look forward to it so ; at last 1 quite counted the days.” 

Amy saw how hopeless it was to attempt to comfort her cous¬ 
in ; she could only show by looks and manner the pain she felt 
at her unhappiness; and with this Dora was quite satisfied. 
Amy’s silent sympathy was consoling, where words would have 
distressed her ; but it was not natural to her to speak much of her 
own feelings, and again she turned the conversation to the in* 
iMided visit. 
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rr you eoine oti Monday,*’ sho said, we shall have a few 
days to aurselvea, for po one is to be here till after Friday, which 
is Christmas Day.’* 

“ And will they all come toareiher !'* aakcil Amy, 

No ; ihat is what provokes me so. If there were a Rood 
many, they would entertain each other ; bull can't imagine whu. 
wo shall do with two or three, I think 1 ahaU try again to leake 
mamma alter the plan.’* 

“But you will have Margaret to help you,” 

“She will be worse than nothing; for Lord Rochfora 
and Mias Cuimingham are to come on Saturday, and you know 
very well that wdien they are here, Margaret will think of nothing 
else.” 

** Is Miss Cunningham really coming V’ tsked Amy, looting 
very blaiik. 

Dora laiTghcd. “You should not let yoiir face tell such tales. 
Amy ; now I speak out at once, and say 1 can’t endure her, and 
you hid much better do the ssime,” 

“ No,” replied Amy, “I don’t Like to do it unless T am obliged, 
and I dare say a great deal of the fault is my own; but i care 
much more about Mms Morton than any thing else ; Miss Cua- 
ningham treats her m ill.” 

“ Yes, she makes even me angry sometimes, and you know* 1 
ni not in love with your dear Emily.” 

“You like her better than you will own, though,” said Amy, 
looking gayfy in her cousin^s face, “ and a great deal better than 
you did,” 

“ I don’t know; I don’t dislike her always; and I cannot hear 
to see that Lucy Cunningham lornienting her so.” 

“And to-morrow you will not diahka her at all,” eonitmicd 
Amy ; “ and the next day you will take her part, and the day 
after you will quite love her.” 

“ No, 1 shall never love her, I am sure 1 am much more given 
o hating thou loving, 1 am not like you, Amy, who seem to 
^are for every thing and everybody*” 

“ Not every thing,” said Amy, laughing ; “ your ugly tabby 
i^at, for instance, Dora^ 1 never could love that.” 

“ Oh ! that is compassion : I only pet her because alt the rest 
tthuae her,” 

“ And Mias Morton, it is just the same with her.” 

Dora shook her head. “ It is no use, Amy,*” she an¬ 
swered, “You know very well, that if I were to hcgin loving 
Emily Morton now, and to go on for the rest of my life, she nevcf 
rould like me in reiurti,” 

“ And why Joi V- 

“ Because—because—I cannot teU why; but 1 am our® ahf 
vould not.” 
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“ Oh, Dora!” said Amy, “ I do not think you can guess how 
good Miss Morton is, or how easily she would forgive/’ 

“ Forgive!” exclaimed Dora, quickly : “ what should she for¬ 
give I” 

Amy blushed deeply. “ I beg your pardon, Dora, only I 
thought you meant—” 

“ Well! go on ; meant what V’ 

** Don’t be angry with me, dear Dora, only I thought, perhaps 
you fancied that Miss Morton would not like you because some* 
times, you know, you show that you do not like ^er.” 

You had better say it in plain words,” exclaimed Dora, while 
the working of her forehead showed the storm that was gather* 
ing; “ because sometimes—no—^very often, you know you are 
very cross.” 

“ No, Dora,” replied Amy, gently ; “ I do not wish to say it 
in any other words; it would be wrong in me, for you know it is 
not my place to tell you you are cross ; and, besides, 1 am often 
cross myself.” 

“ But you meant it, I know you meant it; just say now whether 
you did.” 

“ I wish you would not ask me any thing about it; I did not 
mean to vex you, and 1 w'as careless when I spoke.” 

“ You were, indeed,” said Dora; “ and, perhaps, the next time 
you will think twice before you accuse persons who are older 
than yourself.” 

Amy was about to vindicate herself, but she had learned from 
Miss Morton to bear an unjust accusation patiently, when she 
knew that excuses would only increase anger; and again begging 
Dora’s pardon, and saying she was very sorry for having annoyed 
her, she began putting her drawing materials together, and pre¬ 
paring to return home. Dora’s first impulse was to leave the 
room; but she was so well aware of having been harsh, that she 
could not quite make up her mind to go, and she lingered about, 
first taking up a book, and then looking out of the window, and 
longing for Amy to say something, though it was too great an 
effort to do so herself. Amy, how^ever, still continued silent; and 
at length, when every thing was collected, went up stairs to put 
on her bonnet and cloak. Dora, lately, had been in the habit of 
assisting her ; but now, instead of accompanying her, she seated 
herself by the fire, and tried to read, though without being able 
to fix her attention. In a few minutes Amy reappeared, and hold¬ 
ing out her hand to her cousin, told her that her donkey was at 
the door, and she must go directly. 

“ Good-by,” said Dora, in a cold, constrained voice, which 
gave no symptom of the struggle within. 

Amy looked distressed. “ Are voe angiM, with me still*” she 
leked. 
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** Angary! why should I be angry V* 

** Because 1 spoke so thoughtJessly,^* 

“ Oh r' said Dorat “it is not worth while to be angry at such 
% trifle, Good-by*“ 

“ I cannot go in this way; it makes me so unhappy not to be 
forgiven/* said Amy, 

“ Well!” replied Dora, “ I forgive yon ; are you satisfied now t" 

“ No,“ said Amy, radly, “ because 1 don’t think it is real for* 
givenesa; I wish 1 could do any thing to show you that 1 am 
fiorry/* 

“Will you kiss me 1” asked Dont, whose proud spirit was al¬ 
most entirely subdued by her cousin’s meekness, though she 
could not yet bring herself to confess she had been in fault. 
Amy’s answer was a kiss, so hearty, that Dora’s impulse Avas to 
return it equally ; and then, for almost the first lime in her life, 
she said voluntarily, Amy, you were right and I was wrong.** 

Amy felt this w'aa true, though she would not say so at 
such a moment; it would have seemed too much Like a triumph. 
“ We can settle that neict time 1 come,” she answered, smiling; 
“ I care for nothing now but keeping Stephen and my donkey 
waiting in the cold ; give me one more hiss." TJie kiss was 
given, and Amy ran off quite happy, while Dora, though not 
equally light-hearted, felt aa if a burden had been taken from her 
mind ; and after waiting for a few moments enjoying the unusual 
luxury of humility, she folloAved her cousin to see that she was 
carefully prolecied against the cold. Mrs. Bridget came forward 
to offer her services, but Dora wished to do every thing herself; 
and Amy declared herself so comfortable, she thought her ride 
would be really enjoyable, notwithstanding the norih wind. 
There was one disappointment, however, awaiting her. Stephen 
had been attacked by his old enemy, the gout, and was kept a 
prisoner to bis cottage; so that she had no resource but ber own 
thoughts, the man-servant who attended keeping at a distance, and 
only approaching to open the gates, move away the straggling 
boughs of the trees in the forest, or help to wrap the cloak more 
closely around her, when the keen blast, which seemed to meet 
ihem in every direction, blew with more than ordinary violence* 


CHAPTER XI1. 

Ok the day aa hich Dora had named, Mrs. Herbert and Amy 
were established at the Hall. Amy, in great delight, lookml 
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roand upon the preparations that had been made for her mamma’s 
comfort; and could not doubt, as she felt that some of her first 
wishes were realized in the prospect of spending so many days 
at Emmerton together, that Mrs. Herbert would enjoy it equally 
with herself. And certainly, if luxury could constitute a person’s 
happiness, there would have been nothing to desire. ‘^Oh, mam¬ 
ma,” she said, drawing the easy chair close to the fire, “ there is 
every thing we want here, just the same as at the cottage ; I can 
make you so comfortable when you are tired ; and you can lie 
down, and look out at that beautiful view. There is the spire ol 
Emmerton Church just in front; it seems almost prettier now, 
when the snow is on the ground, than it was in ^he summer.” 

Your aunt has been very thoughtful,” replied Mrs. Herbert; 
“ hot I hope 1 shall feel well enough to be much with her ; only 
we Can spend the morning together, just as if we were at 
home.” 

“ Yer,’' raid Amy; “ and you will be able to see Miss Morton 
whenever you wish it; and perhaps Margaret and Dora will come 
and sit witn us sometimes. Oh, mamma! it will be so nice !” 

“ Look, Amy,” said Mrs. Herbert, pointing to the well-filled 
book-shelves : ** there will be occupation for us both, when we 
have nothing else to do.” 

Amy began examining the books with interest, and suddenly 
exclaimed, Mamma, it must be Dora who has made every thing 
so comfortable for us; here are all the books that I like best; and 
I remember the last day 1 came to Emmerton, she made me tell 
her the names of a great many, and 1 could not imagine why.” 

** And these flowers, are they the result of Dora’s care, do you 
fhinki” said Mrs. Herbert; “she must have gathered all there 
were in the conservatory ; it is quite strange to see them when 
•‘he snow is on the ground.” 

“ It must be Dora,” replied Amy ; “ I don’t think Aunt Har- 
rir*gton or Margaret ever even looks at flowers. I never saw 
Margaret take one in her hand except to pull it to pieces; and 
there is Dora’s own letter-case, and the l^autiful inkstand her 
Uncle Henry gave her.” 

I wish Dora would come and see the pleasure she has given 
us/’ said Mrs. Herbert. 

“ I think she went away,” answered Amy, “ because she fan¬ 
cied you were tired, and would rather be alone with me at first; 
for she begged I would come to her in the schoolroom when 1 
left you.” 

“ I should like to rest now,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ so you 
may go and tell her how comfortable I am, and then by-and-by, 
I will thank her myself.” 

Amy quitted the room, and Mrs. Herbert endeavored to com¬ 
pose herself to sleep ; but her thoughts were too busy. Whatevei 
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be Amy’s pleasure at coming to Emmercon,she ooultl nrtt, 
herself, entirely sympathisE© witli it; and yet, with her perfect 
freedem from selfish□ ess. she would have imposed any restraint 
■jpon her own feehngs rather than mar the enjoytneot of her 
cliild. Dora's thoughtfulness brought vividly to her remem¬ 
brance the days of her childhood, when she and her sister Edith 
had delighted in attending to the comfort of others in a aimilat 
manner; and visions of those sonny days passed hefor© her, one 
niter the other, recalling forms and faces, even voices and words, 
which had since been almost forgotten. A gentle knock at the 
door interrupted her revery, and Mr. Harrington begged for ad- 
mittanca. He earn© to see that every thing had been provided 
for his sister's comfort, and expressed great satjsfaetion at Do¬ 
ra's care; and then seating himself by her side, they enjoyed 
for the next half hour the pleasure of talking together of their 
early days; and noiwithsianding the melancholy redeetiona 
which naturally arose from the conversation, the relief of his 
sympathy with her present feelings was so great, that Mrs. Her¬ 
bert felt more comforted and refreshed when he leA her than 
she could have been by any other means. 

Amy, during this time, had found her way to the achoolto^m, 
and expressed her gratitude to Dora in ih© warmest terms; but 
the subject did not appear quite agreeable to her, for she turned 
it off quickly, though a close observer might have discovered, 
from the expression of her countenance, that she really felt ex¬ 
treme pleasure. Margaret welcomed her cousin most aifection- 
ntely, as she always did when no one else was near to attract 
her altenrion; but, by this time, Amy had teamed the true value 
of her words and caresses, and withdrew herself as soon as pos¬ 
sible, feeling that Dora's coldness, even if it were real, was infi¬ 
nite! v preferable to Margaret’s w^armtb. 

I have been begging mamma to have all the stupid people 
together next week,” said Dora, when Amy began inquiring 
what had been decided on since she was last there: “ and she is 
almost inclined to do it : if they would come on Monday, and 
stay till Thursday, it would not be so bad ; and if she would ask 
two or three more, I am sure wo should get on better.” 

“ 1 will tell you wdio is coming on Saturday,” said Bfargaret, 
** somebody yon will he delighted to see.” 

** Mo I” exclaimed Amy, in astonishment. “ Why, 1 don*J 
know any one.” 

“ Oh I but yon do. What do you say to your friend Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham t” Poor Amy looked very uncomfortable. “ Yes,’* 
cunimtied Margaret, laughing; ” and you will have to talk to 
bun all day long, for Lucy says he has lakcn such a fancy to 
yim : be doclares you are the hest-mannered Htlle thing lie ever 
met With ; and, you kiiuw, it is so rare a thing for him to set 
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uiy one who is well-mannered to him, he will be sure tf 
seize upon you all the time he is here.’’ 

And how long does he stay 1” asked Amy. 

“ As long as Lord Rochford does; it will be a week at least.” 

“ You had better go back to the cottage, Amy,” said Dora; 
“ there will be no comfort for you here. 1 can Just imagine how 
Mr. Cunningham will pet you, and talk to you, and how fright¬ 
ened you will look: if it were not for your annoyance, I should 
quite enjoy the thoughts of seeing you together.” 

“ One thing I like him for,” said Amy; “ he has so much 
good nature.” 

“ Yes,” replied Dora; “ he seems to have taken so much, 
that there is none left for his sister; and now, Amy, she will be 
worse than ever to you, for she hates you cordially, because hex 
brother said, aRer you were gone, that he thought being with 
you would do her a great deal of good.” 

“ I don’t see what business Mr. Cunningham has to think any 
thing of the kind,” said Margaret. I don’t mean to be ill-na¬ 
tured, Amy ; but, really, the idea of your being of use to Misi^ 
Cunningham is rather too absurd.” 

“ I think so too,” replied Amy ; ” but J dare say h^‘> was only 
in joke.” 

“ Oh no! he was not; he was quite sincere ; and he told Lucy 
that if the London plan came to any thing, he hoped au arrange 
ment would be made for you to be of the party.” 

“ And so Miss Cunningham is your enemy for life,” said Do¬ 
ra ; “ not that there is any fear of the Londen plan, for mamma 
is more strongly set against it than ever.” 

“ It is half your fault, Dora,” observed Margaret; “ I am sure 
there would be less difficulty if you were to say you liked it; but 
you are always speaking against it, and lately, too, you have 
taken to upholding Emily Morton.” 

“ I don’t see,” replied Dora, “ why I should vay what is not 
true for any one, least of all for Miss Cunningham, who knows 
quite Wwll how to do it for herself.” Amy looked vexed, and Do¬ 
ra’s conscience immediately told her she was wrong. 1 don’t 
mean to say,” she continued, *Uhat Lucy Cunningham tells 
stories exactly, but she often twists and turns things to suit 
her own purpose, and she can exaggerate without the smallest 
difficulty.” 

“ Lucy Cunningham is very much obliged to y.7u for your 
opinion of her,” said Margaret, sharply; “ and I shall take care 
to tell her what a friend she has in you.” 

“As you please; but she is not worth quarrelling ahou'. I 
shall be quite glad when she is gone to London, an*l then we 
shall hear no more about her. 1 hate having nothing hut Lucy 
Cunningham dinned into my ears from morning till night.” 

12 * 
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** It is bet'er than Emily Morton, at my rate,” said Marg-areii 
with a haif-contemptiious glance at Amy. One is a lady^” 

Oh, Margaret!” ejtc!aimed Amy, while the color rushed to 
her face ; “ yon don’t mean to say that Miss Morton is not 
lady," 

“ 1 mean that she is not half so much of a lady as Lucy Cun 
iiingham i of course she must be something like one, or mamrua 
would not let her he with 

But indeed, Margaret,” replied Amy, trying to speak caJmly, 
I do think you must be wrong. 1 am sure if a stranger saw 
them together, they would say directly there ivas no comparison 
between them.** 

'' But what lias that to do w-ith it 1” si^id Margaret. “ It can¬ 
not alter the case. Lucy Cunningham is the daughter of a noble¬ 
man.” 

“Yes, but that is not every thing.” 

** And Emily Morton ia a governesa,” continued Margaret in a 
decided tone, as if there ctmld be no arguing against such a 
truth. 

** Yes,” again repeated Amy ; aud yet, if Misa Cunningham 
w’ere a princess, it would make no dilTerence in my feelings.” 

Then your feelings must be wrong, and all the world ivutiM 
say the same,” 

** 1 am sure Misa Morton is more of a lady, because she is so 
gentle and kind," said Amy ; ” and she always thinks of other 
people before herself, and never gets out of temper, and never 
troasta of any thing." 

“ Wein but those are virtues; you talk so foolishly, Amy. 
Susan Reynolds or Morris may he all that, but they would pot 
be at nil the more ladies." 

o said Dora, coming to Amy’s assmrance; they would 
not be ladies, because they would still have clumgy, awkw^ard 
ways of doing things, and of speaking." 

Of eourse, that is just what 1 was saying," exclaimed Mar¬ 
garet, triumphantly. 

**No; but, Margaret,” persisted Amy, “indeed that is not 
what you were saying; for I am sure Mias Cunningham is much 
more awkward than Miss Morton, and yet you say that all the 
world would consider her superior," 

“ So they would," replied Margaret. 

Amy was silent for a few minutes; at length she said. “ Mam¬ 
ma told me ime day that we ought not to think as the worlii 
thinks, because the wmrld means generally a great many vaitti 
silly persons.” 

“Then you would set up to be wiser and better I ban every¬ 
body else, I suppose,*’ said Margaret. 

Dora agaiii iuterpoaed, for slje thought she saw^ what to 
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cousin meant “ Amy is right, I am sure: it would only be silly 
pMple who would think so much more of Lucy Cunningham's 
birth than of other things. Not all the rank in the world will 
make persons ladies and gentlemen without manners.*’ 

But 1 mean something besides manners,” said Amy ; “ be- 
eause^ what I like in Miss Morton is not quite manner ; it is her 
being good that helps to make her a lady, I think.” 

Dora laughed. “ That is one of your strange notions, Amy. 1 
believe yon think that what von call being good, is to make a 
person every thing—rich, and happy, and ladylike, and beau¬ 
tiful.” 

“ No, not beautiful,” replied Amy: “ and yet,” she added, “ I 
remember once going with mamma to see a poor woman who 
was very ill; and she was almost ugly, till she began to talk, 
and thank mamma for being kind to her, and then her face quite 
changed; and mamma told me it her being so grateful and 
contented that made her look so nice.” 

'* I do think, Amy, you will go out of your senses some day,” 
said Margaret. “ You talk so differently from every one else.” 

** Do 11 That is very strange ; for all the persons 1 care for 
tell me the same things.” 

“ Does Emily Morton 1” asked Dora. 

Yes; whenever 1 am quite alone with her, and ask her about 
any thing, grave things, 1 mean.” 

“ Well, Amy,” said Dora, “ I must say that you are the mer¬ 
riest grave girl I ever met with. 1 don’t think any one who 
heard you laugh would fancy you really so demure as you are.” 

“ No one ever said I was grave except you,” answered Amy. 
‘‘ I am sure I don’t know what 1 am myself; but 1 must not stay 
here now, for I want so much to see Miss Morton, and then 1 
must go back to mamma.” 

“ Always Emily Morton,” said Margaret, as Amy ran out of 
the room. 

“ Always Lucy Cunningham,” retorted Dora. 

“ No more of that, pray, Dora. You know very well, that 
the reason you laugh is because you are jealous of her being 
fonder of me than of you.” 

Jealous! Me jealous of her! with her sandy hair and 
freckled—” but here Dora stopped. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Margaret, who always felt a secret satis¬ 
faction at Miss Cunningham’s plain face, though she would not 
acknowledge it to herself, “ I thought you professed not to care 
about beauty : to be sure, Lucy is not lovely.” 

“ 1 do not wish to say any thing more about her,” said Dora, 
* for I generally get angry ; only I would give something if she 
rcro not coming here on Saturday.” 

Margaret had not time to reply before Dora w'as gone, for she 
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had lately learned to distrust her poweTS of self-ccfniinand, and 
to think silence preferable to argument. The next few days 
were spent by Amy in great eojoyment : every tbitJ|r went 
smoothly and pleasantly. Dura was Ihoufjhlful and kind* Marga¬ 
ret in good-humoff her uncle affectiimate, and her aunt seldiim 
in her way; andi above all, Emily Morton was admitted to her 
mamma’s roomi and from their long conversations, and Emily @ 
expressions of gratitude and interest^ It was quite evident that 
she began to consider Mrs. Herbert tn the light of a real friend* 
Not that the conversations which passed her ween them w^ere at 
all such as Amy imagined : there w^as very little said about Em- 
mcrton, still less about Mrs* Harrington ; but Mrs, Herbert led 
Emily to talk of her father aud motherf her aunt^ her early home, 
and her childish days; and gave her some yaluable advice as 
the manner in which persons in her posiiiou should conduei 
themselves, without obliging her to make complaints, winch, con- 
eidering her own near connection with Mrs. Harrington, w'ould 
have been awkward and wrong. 

Among Amy’s pleasures during this happy time, ono of the 
greatest w'as a visit to the rectory with Miss Mortoni on the af¬ 
ternoon preceding Christmas Day, Their reception was even 
more afTectionate lhan usual; arid as they walked home, the dis* 
tance seemed only too short, while she listeneil to Emily^s praises 
of the persona whom, next to her mamma, she must loved and 
V ene rated- 

“ To-morrow will be Christmas Day,” she said, as she linger¬ 
ed in Miss Morton’s room on her return; ‘‘ and the next day 
Miss Cunningham will be here ; so I suppose we shall not be 
abla to get a walk to the rectory again, yet; but if you would 
leli me when you go out that I may be with you if I can, I should 
be so very glad. You know I like you so much better than Miss 
Cunningham.” 

** 1 doubt if Miss Cunningham is a favorite with any one hul 
your cousiu Margaret,” was the reply ; but she has so much ic 
spoil her, that I do not think wo ought to be hard upon her,” 

It is so odd that you pity her, as you always do,” said Amy- 
” Now, 1 should like so much to be she, that is, not herself, but 
lo be my own self, with her rank and fortune ; and then 1 would 
get such a pretty litfle room fur you, and you should come and 
live with me, if you would,” 

” And do nothing all day but amuse myself 
No, nut that. 1 know you never would bear to do nothing ; 
but you should leach me music and drawing, as you do now, and 
we might have Rose with us, too: it would be so nice.” 

And it is so nice to teach you music and drawing, and tt 
have Rose with me, and to Jive in a comfortable little room. 
You see, I have it all.” 
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^ Ah! yes,” said Amy: “ but then theie are some things, now 
tiresome, dreadful things, which you never should have to bear 
if you lived with me. And I would love you so dearly, so very 
dearly.” 

Miss Morton drew Amy more closely to her, and gave her one 
of those kisses which she had lately begun to value far moie 
than any words. 

“ I should grieve very much,” she said, “ if I did not think you 
oved me dearly now : there are but few left in the world who 
do.” 

“ But you have mamma to love you, besides,” said Amy; 
^ and Mrs. Walton, 1 am sure she must be fond of you; and 
sometimes, perhaps, she will ask you to stay at the rectory; and 
mamma and 1 can go there, too, and then there will be no one to 
interrupt. I am so glad Miss Cunningham does not know Mrs. 
Walton.” 

“ Perhaps so am I too,” said Emily, smiling: ** but we must 
try and be agreeable to her on Saturday.” 

“ Ah! Saturday,” repeated Amy, sighing; “ all my pleasure 
will be over then—^real, quiet pleasure, I mean. On Monday the 
other people come, and Dora says, that as I am her cousin, 1 
shall be expected to help entertain them. But 1 never did en¬ 
tertain any one in my life; 1 don't quite know what it means: I 
suppose it is talking and showing pictures; but one can't do that 
ail day.” 

“Your cousin Frank comes to-night,” replied Emily, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ and he is so merry, that he will take half the trouble oil' 
your hands.” 

Amy's face brightened. “ I forgot that; but then they are 
girls; boys cannot entertain girls. 1 do think, if I had but a 
fairy's wand, 1 should strike them all as they came into the 
house, and change them into boys, and set them to play at foot¬ 
ball and leap-frog, and all the trouble would be over. But I am 
not Dora; and if they are dull, they will not complain of me.’' 

Susan Reynolds here interrupted them with a message from 
Mrs. Herbert; and Amy left Miss Morton with her mind in an 
•incomfortable state, having forgotten the pleasure of her visit to 
the rectory, and thinking only of the difficulties of the next week, 
and of all the strange faces she was to see. 
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JJI AFTER XIII 

Tnit morning of Christmas Day was m every respe^rt af Irs^r-I 
and beaiiHrul as Amy could possibly have destreii. TLo cle^T 
sky ^vas unclouded, and its brilliant blue was rendered only the 
more lovely fnm its eimfrast with the leadeaa branebLS which 
were pencilled against it. The lawn glittered like a sheet of 
silver, and the dark hues of the holly and the laurel cichibited in 
full perfeciion the richness of tlie crimson berries, and the deli¬ 
cacy of the pure hoar-rrosi with which they were ci v^red. 
There was an elastic feeling in the air, which would have given 
strength a..d refreshment even to the weary watcher by the bed 
at sickness. All nature seemed lo rejoice, and Amy awoke to 
rejoice also. Too young lo have anxiety for the future or mt* 
row for the past, she felt only that she was in the place she most 
delighted in, under the care of the mother whoso only wish was 
for her happiness, and surrounded by all the means of enjoyment 
that wealth could give True, the w'ealth was ndt her own; 
but it was, at that moment, entirely devoted to her com fort, and 
the present was too full of pleasure to leave any space for envy 
and discontent Even the remembrance of her father could not 
check the gayety of her spirit, for she bad lot vet learned to feel 
that hope deferred maketh the heart sick- Every day brought 
with it the expectation of hearing from him ; and when the ex¬ 
pectation was disappointed, there was tei\ in its stead, not the 
wretchedness of doubt, but the blessing of hope for the morrow. 

Her first thought on that uiurning was given in her mother; 
the next to her cousin Frank: he had arrived late the night be¬ 
fore, so late, that she had been only able to remark the mixture 
of delight at his return home, and sad recollection of the ona 
missing, who ought to have welcomed him, w^hich had lieeu 
sbowMi by all, and by no s more than Dora; and Mrs. Herbert, 
unwilling to be any restraint upon them, had sent Amy lo bed, 
lud soon after retired herself 

had been rather disappointing; but Amy had satisfied 
herself lhat he seemed very lively, and was more like Margaret 
than Dora; and Jor any farther knowledge she was obliged to 
wail in patience till ilie breakfast hour. It w'as usual for bet 
cousins to hreakfast in the schoulroorn with Miss Morton; but on 
Christmas Dny litere was an exception to almost every general 
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rale, and they were all to be together, even Miss Morton being 
admitted as one of the party, although the little attention that 
was shown her, nothing, indeed, beyond the merest civility, made 
it an occasion of far more pain than pleasure. 

Frank, when he appeared, was in the highest possible spirits, 
full of his school adventures and the characters of his playfeU 
lows, and told several stories in the regular schoolboy slang, 
which Amy could not at all understand ; but his presence took 
off much of the stiffness and restraint which every one else 
seemed to feel before Mrs. Harrington; and she herself occa¬ 
sionally relaxed into something like a smile as she listened to his 
merry laugh. Amy had rather dreaded the society of a boy: 
she had never been accustomed to it, and imagined he must be 
boisterous and rude ; but, with all his spirits, Frank Harrington 
was still so gentlemanly that she soon felt at ease. 

“ Will the carriage be wanted to go to church this morning V' 
said Mr. Harrington. Amy my dear, do you think your mam¬ 
ma will venture out this cold weather V’ 

Amy was afraid not: she had been to her mamma’s room, and 
had found her so tired and unwell, that it was most probable she 
would not come down stairs till the middle of the day. 

An expression of anxiety and disappointment came over Mr. 
Harrington’s countenance. . That is bad news for Christmas 
Day,” he said. “ I would give a great deal, Amy, to procure 
your dear mamma such a bright color as you have. 1 weH re¬ 
member the time when she would have walked to Emmerton 
Church and back twice, and laughed at the notion of being tired 
afterwards.” 

Every one in these days is grown weak and sickly,” said 
Mrs Harrington, in her usual severe manner; “ that is, if they 
are not so really, they fancy it.” 

Amy thought this might be meant for her mamma; and she 
would certainly have said something in reply, but for the fear of 
being disrespectful. 

Mr. Harrington, however, had no such fear; and answered, 
that he should be very glad to believe Mrs. Herbert’s illness 
imaginary, for it would take a most painful load off his mind. 

‘‘ But she is better, a great deal, than she was, uncle,” said 
Amy; ** she walked several times round the shrubbery at the 
cottage the day before we came here, and did not seem at all 
tired afterwards.” 

“ Several times round a shrubbery, Amy,” exclaimed Fralfk 
“ why, that must be a walk for a snail. What do you say to a 
walk of six miles and back before breakfast ? 1 knew a boy who 

did it just to buy a new cricket-bat; and a fine scrape he got 
into when he was found out.” 

Amy looked all proper surprise at such a wonderful feat; and 
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Frank> delighted al c.nding a new audilor, kept her for the next 
quarter uf an hiiur, repeating his most extraordinary adventures, 
with such spirit, tiiat Amy at last began to think there would be 
more amusemeot tn being a boy, and going to a puhlie school, 
than even in the possession of all the splendor which usual)_v 
Ihrmed (he subject of her day-dreams- The church bells pre- 
veated any farther conversaiiun, and she glad to escaj»(^ 
from Frank^s merriment for the enjoyment of a quiet walk with 
Miss Morton, who had more than ordinary pleasure in being with 
her on this morning, from having felt so iriuch alone in the midst 
of a family party. Christmas Day had never been to her what 
it is to many, for she bad never known the happineaa of having 
all her relations about her: but sbe could recollect the lime 
w hen it was spent at home, with her father and mother; and she 
sighed now' to think bow little the blessing had then been valued. 

Amy was walking with her cousins in the rectory garden which 
adjoined the cliurchyardH. when Mr. Walton came to her, after 
the eonelnaion of tha service, to inquire fur her mamma- 

“ And your uncle, too, my dear,” he said ; ‘‘ I want very much 
to see him; what ean have become of hinx 

“ There he is,” said Amvt p<unting to a group of persons stand¬ 
ing by the gate; he is talking to Mr. Dornford, and Frank is 
with him.” 

lie must introduce Frank to me,” said Mr. Walton : “ be* 
sides, 1 have something particular to say tu him. How did you 
tell me your mamma was to*day 1” 

** Very weak and poorly,” replied Amy ; “ but sbe seemed bet* 
ter when I left her-” 

** Ah!” said Mr. Walton, half muttering to himself; ** I dotib* 
if il will be right; it may only excite a false hope: there will Imj 
no harm in delay.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Amy, who just caught the last words; 
‘‘delay did you say 1 w'hat delay 1” 

“ r^oihing, nothing,” answered Mr. Walton, hastily, “ I wish 
your uncle w'ould not make me delay here: he does not gener¬ 
ally speak to any one when he leaves the church, but to-day be 
is having quite a conversation.” 

Amy looked earnestly at Mr. Walton, w-ith the conviction that 
this was only said to distract her altenlion, and an indefiiiahle 
feeling of mingled dread and curiosity took possession of her 
mind. But there W'as nothing to satisfy her: the expression of 
Mr. Walton's countenance was cheerfut as usual; and Amy, 
though very quick in perception, was not quite old enough io 
perceive a trace of thoughtfulness beneath it. She did notice, 
how'evor, the quick, impatient glances which he cast towards tho 
churchyard gate, and the restlessness of bis manner as he pace 1 
up and dowui the litlle w^alk leading to it, venting his uuessineif 
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i»y kicking away tne leaves and broken sticks lying in his path. 
In another person it would not have been remarkable; but she 
was so accustomed to see Mr. Walton perfectly composed^ 
that in an instant it awakened her attention. The parting words 
were at last said ; Mr. Dornford walked away, and Amy hoped 
that in a few minutes her curiosity might be set at rest. 13ut 
she was disappointed. Mr. Walton eagerly seized her uncle's 
arm, and drew him aside; a short conversation ensued: and 
then Mr. Harrington called out that they had better not wait fur 
him, but walk home alone, and he would follow. Amy really 
felt uneasy, and yet she could hardly tell why, but her mamma's 
constant anxiety had in some degree infected her; and any thing 
like mystery immediately made her think of Colonel Herbert. 
Miss Morton listened to her fears with interest, and did her ut¬ 
most to calm her mind, telling her that, in all probability, Mr. 
Walton's business was something connected with his parish, and 
that it was unlikely, almost impossible, he could have heard any 
thing from India : but she advised her not to mention her notions 
to her mamma till after her uncle's return, as it would only make 
her needlessly uncomfortable, and if there were any thing to be 
told, she would not be kept long in suspense. Amy hearkened, 
and tried to believe, and had been so used to depend upon the 
opinions of others, as to be almost persuaded she had been fanci¬ 
ful without reason, while she readily promised to say nothing of 
her anxiety; but she could not recover her usual happy spirits; 
and when they reached Emmerton, instead of going immediately 
to Mrs. Herbert's room, she petitioned Miss Morton to walk once 
more with her to the lodge gate, that they might see when her 
uncle arrived. He waited, however, so long, that Amy herself 
grew weary of watching, and was the first to propose returning 
to the house. 

“ You will be tired," she said to Miss Morton, “ and then we 
shall not be able to go and see Mrs. Walton this afternoon. You 
know you promised yon would, if you could manage it, because 
you did not like to wait behind after church; and 1 should be so 
sorry to miss it, for we always used to dine with her on Christ¬ 
mas Day, and she will be so vexed if she does not see either 
mamma or me." 

Miss Morton acknowledged herself cold, though not tired ; 
and, at any rate, it was useless to stand longer at the gate, for, 
after all, there might be nothing to hear ; and Amy repeated for 
the twentieth time, that she did not really think there was any 
thing, though, at the same instant, she ran a few steps down the 
road, just to look once more round the corner. 

Mrs. Herbert was dressed, and more comfortable, and 1 ad 
many questions to ask, as to whether Amy had had a pleasant 
walk, whether sho had spoken to Mr. Walton, and whether Mrs 
13 
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Walton found her rheumatism worse than usual; and Ajqj^ 
seated by the win (If vv, endeavored to answ'er them all, with hei 
mind wandering to other thingd, when the sudden appearanee of 
Mr. Walton and her uncle, on the terrace below, m^a her etof 
ahorti and exclaim, The re they are, both of thetn. 1 thinli 
there must be something/’ 

The next moment brought her to recollection ; hut there was 
no reiraciing what had been said ; she was obliged to explain ; 
and the change In her mother’s countenance, and the subdued 
tramnlonst»ess of her voice, soon gave her reason to re[ient her 
incautiousness. 

This will not do/’ said Mrs. Herbert, endeavoring to coni* 
tnand herself. ** Amy, my love, tell your uncle I should wish ro 
speak to him immediately/^ 

Tlie message was, however, unneceBsary. Mr, Harrington 
had seen Amy at the window, and now, pausing In his walk, 
begged to know if be might be allowed to come up. “ And Mr, 
Walton is with me/* he added ; ** may he come too ]” 

Yes, directly,” was Amy’s reply. Her mamma was just 
washing to see them both ; and in a few^ minutes their steps were 
heard along the gallery, 

Mrs, Herbert turned very pale, and Amy stood by her, kissing 
her forehead, and try ing to sooth the agitation she had so in¬ 
considerately excited, 

** Jl is quite unnatural/’ said Mr. WaUon, as he entered, *Mo 
pay you a visit on Chriaimas Day ; a sad falling off from former 
liuius. I have been half quarreliing with Mr. Karringlon fur not 
ullowMng you to adhere to the ancient fasluoti, and dine with us; 
but be declares 1 am very unreasonable,” 

Mrs. Herbert attempted to smile, bnt the effort was too great. 

“ You are feeling dl to-day, my dear Ellen,” said Mr, Harring¬ 
ton, kindly, taking her hand. 

** No, not ill/’ replied Mrs, Herbert, faintly; “ that is, iml 
worse than usual, but anxious-^very anxious. Oh, Charles!” 
she added, looking eagerly in her brother’s face, as if wishing to 
read ihore all she longed to know, ” have you any thing to tell 
me ! la pity, do not keep me in suspense.” 

The tone in which this was spciken prevented any thing like 
larther delay. 

*‘Il is nothing l)>ad,” replied Mr, Harrington t ** and yet tt ta 
not so decidedly good as to allow one to build upon it, Mr, 
Walton has had a letter from a friend in India, in which he save 
tliat the accounts of the war Itava been greatly exaggerated; 
for, in fact, there has been nothing more than an insurrectign to 
one of the provinces, which is now quelled ; and there was a 
report that Colonel Herbert hod joined his regimenti which had 
been sent some w'ay up the country,” 
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Mrs. Herbert did not speak in answer: she drew one long 
breath, as if her mind had been relieved from a dreadful weight; 
a calm, sweet smile of deep happiness passed across her yet 
beautiful features, and then, covering her face with her hands, 
she silently blessed God for His great mercy. May 1 see the 
letter was the first question she asked, when the effect of the 
intelligence had a little subsided. 

Mr. Walton produced it instantly, saying that he had brought 
it for the express purpose of showing it to her. “ Not,” he con¬ 
tinued, that there is any thing in it beyond what Mr. Harring¬ 
ton has just told you. The circumstance is mentioned in the 
light, careless way in which we all speak of things of no im¬ 
portance to ourselves, but which may, perhaps, affect even the 
lives of our fellow-creatures. My friend Campbell had no notion 
how deeply it would interest me.” 

Mrs. Herbert seized the letter, and read the sentences again 
and again; but, as Mr. Walton had stated, there was nothing 
farther to be gained from them, though every word was examined 
and weighed: as yet, it was only report; and with this Mrs. 
Herbert was obliged to be contented. I see,” she said, look¬ 
ing at her brother, who was evidently wishing, yet afraid to 
speak, “ you are anxious lest I should build too much upon this ; 
but I hope I shall not. Whatever trial may be in store, it would 
be almost cruel to deprive me of a few weeks of hope.” 

** I am only afraid of the consequences of a disappointment,” 
replied Mr. Harrington ; but I cannot give sermons to any one, 
especially to you, so 1 shall leave you with Mr. Walton ; his ad¬ 
vice will be much more efficacious than mine.” 

“ Here is a better sermon than any words !” said Mr. Walton, 
as he patted Amy’s head, when her uncle was gone. “ For your 
child’s sake, you will not, 1 am sure, allow either hope or fear to 
have too powerful •\n. effect upon you. I do not think either of 
you well fitted to bear any great excitement.” 

Amy’s countenance certainly showed that Mr. Walton’s words 
were true: every tinge of color had faded from her cheek, and 
her bright, dark eyes were dimmed with tears, which she was 
using her utmost efforts to repress. She had been silent, for she 
felt too much for words : her hope was far more certain than her 
mother’s, since it had not been so often chilled by disappoint¬ 
ment ; and the dreams of happiness which filled her mind were 
for the present without a cloud. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Herbert, in reply to Mr. Walton’s observa' 
lion, “Amy is indeed a motive for every exertion; it would be 
a hard thing to cause her anxiety for both her parents.” 

Amy tried to speak, and, hardly understanding her own feel¬ 
ings, was almost ashamed to find that her tears were more rcad^ 
than her smiles at this moment of happiness. “ Dear, dear mam 
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raa,’’ she exclaimed, we shall nCTcr be anxious now. And yoi* 
ibiuk ho will be here soon?*’ 

«» We hope every tbitigr ^hat is del ightftil,” said Mr* Wallori 
* but we do not think c^rtaini^ abnuE any thing; so, my dca* 
child, miist be contented as yet to go on just as you have 
done for the last twelve moot Its: and you must let me talk a 
little to your manima alono; 1 am sura she wdll never tie able 
to reason calmly w^hile that little earnest face of yours is befure 
herd’ 

Amy felt slightly inclined to rebel, as it seemed almost wrong 
that she should be sent away from her mother at such a time ; 
but she had never been accustomed to dispute Mr* Walton’s 
wishes, and left the room to make Miss Morton and Dora ac¬ 
quainted with the intelligence her mother had received* 

Miss Mortoirs rooms was the Itrst place she sought; and the 
next quarter of an hour was spent in telling her of all that was 
to be done when Colonel Herbert returned—how they were to 
talk, and ride, and walk, and the altOTations that were to be made 
at the cottage, and ihe places he w'os to take her lo see; and 
Emily, though feeling that the fimndatUm of alt this happiness 
was insecure, could not make up her mind to check such simple, 
innocent hopes. The same things w^ere again repealed to Dum 
in the schucilrooin \ and Margaret would have had her share, 
also, but the indifferent tone in which she said, ** Bear me' how 
strange!” when informed of the tidings from Indut, quite chilled 
Amy’s flow of spiriis, and she hastened aw^ay to find a more 
sympathizing listener* Dora's interest in her cousin, and all that 
concerned her, had lately so much inc reased, that it was no effort 
to her to listen as long as Amy felt inclined to talk ; and she W’os 
sorry, wdien Mias Morton appeared, to remind her of the in¬ 
tended walk to lire rectory, and to ask whether she still wished 
lo go* 

“Uhl yea,” said *\my, “if mamma does not care about ray 
leaving her* I do so long to see Mrs, Walton now more than 
ever ; but I will jusv go lo mamma’s room and ask her,” 

Mrs* Herbert’s converaation with Mr* Walton had been long 
and engrossing ; and this, added to the previous excitement, hud 
so fatigued her, that she was looking much worse than in the morn¬ 
ing; and Amy resolved at firsE nut to mention the w*alk, and 
took up a book as if not wishing to go out* But Mrs* Herbert 
never forgot the pleasures of others, and would not for an in- 
si ant allow her to think of remaining at home, declaring that rest 
and solitude would be belter than any society, and that tl w'ould 
be a much greater pleasure to bear an account of ihe visit on 
lUeir reimn than to keep her by her side during the w hole md&t* 
noon* Amy w^as only liulf satisfied ; hut it was in vain to say 
dia it was only ilie Lhought of the moniing, and she was verj 
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much pleased with her book, and should be quite happy in read¬ 
ing it: Mrs. Herbert insisted, and she went. 

Mrs. Walton's disposition was more sanguine than her hus¬ 
band’s : she had seen less of the world, and had heard and known 
less of its disapppintments; and her fondness of Mrs. Herbert 
made.her seize upPn every prospect of comfort for her so. eager¬ 
ly, that there was no .fear of Amy's hopes being again damped 
by any warning; and, perhaps, that hour's visit was as full of 
delight to her as it was to the happy child, who, seated at her 
feet, looked up with a face so innocent and gay, that it seemed 
impossible to dread lest any evil should be near to mar her en- 

S yment. There was also a charm to Mrs. Walton in watching 
iss Morton's interest in her little companion : she had a quick 
TOrception of character, and was peculiarly sensible of any thing 
like selfishness of feeling; and she had often observed, that 
when persons have suffered much themselves, they seem unable 
to enter into the pleasures of others. But afiliction had produced 
a very different effect upon Emily Morton ; and now, though, she 
had lost both her parents, had been obliged to leave her home, 
and had no prospect for the future but one of painful dependence, 
she still smiled as cheerfully, and spoke as hopefully to Amy, as 
if no thought of the difference in their situations had ever crossed 
her mind. 

“ You most take care of your dear mamma," were Mrs. Wal¬ 
ton’s parting words. “ Colonel Herbert will look very blank if 
he returns to see the pale cheek she has now : for his sake, tell 
her she must endeavor to get strong.’’ 

Amy promised to be very watchful, and had no doubt that every 
thing would be right; but Mrs. Walton was not so well satisfied, 
and drew Miss Morton aside, to ask more particularly how Mrs. 
Herbert had borne the intelligence. Miss Morton could give her 
little information, but undertook to send a note to the rectory in 
the evening to ease her mind; though at the time the request 
was made Mrs. Walton acknowledged that it was apparently 
absurd to be so anxious. 

“ You would not wonder at it, however,” she said, “ if you 
knew all that Mrs. Herbert has been to me for many years ; even 
during the lifetime of my own child she was almost equally dear 
to me, and since that great loss, I have felt as if she were left to 
be my especial treasure. I need not say to you that she is de¬ 
serving of all, and more than all, the affection I can give.” 

“And her child is exactly similar to her,” replied Miss 
Morton. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Walton ; “ how could the child of such 
parents be different ? There is but one thing in w^hich she does 
not resemble her mother; her disposition is naturally more lively 
and hopeful. It would require, probably, very much affliction to 
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destroy ihe buoyatiry of her spirits; and I would willingly pray 
that many years may pass before she Is so tried, imless it should 
be required for her good, for it would he a bitter thiog to lose the 
sound of her merry laugh and the brightness of her smile,*' 

“ It would make Emmerton very different to me,’* said Miss 
Morton. “ As I have often told you, 1 could hardly have sup¬ 
posed before how much interest and pleasare may be added to 
life by one so young; a mere child, as she really is, and yet with 
thoughtfulness and consideration which make me fancy her much 
older. My moat earnest wish ia, that Kose may one day be like 
her.” 

Amy’s approach interrupted the couTexsalion; and Mrs, Wal¬ 
ton parted from Emily Morton with a warmer feeling of af¬ 
fection, from the entire correspondence of their feelings towards 
her. 

The happiness of Anw’s mind was a peculiar blessing at Em¬ 
merton on that day. It was Christina a Day; and every one 
knew that it was a time for especial enjoyment, though, perhaps, 
few of the party could have satisfactorily explained the reason 
why, and fewer still could have entered into the joy which none 
but a Christian can feel on the celebration of (he birth of their 
Redeemer. It was a duty to be cheerful, and yet almost every 
one had a secret grief which prevented them from being so» Mr, 
and Mrs. Harrington could not forget all that had passed within 
the last twelvemonth ; and Dora and Frank sighed many limes 
as they missed their favorite companion t even Margaret, though 
she had suffered much less than the others w'hen Edward died, 
could not be insensible to the change in the family, and wandered 
about the house complaining that it was not at all what Chrisl- 
mas Day used to be: but Amy had no such Tecolleetlona to 
sadden ter, and soon enlivened her cousins by the induenee of 
her own gayeiy, notwithstanding the shade which was oc¬ 
casionally cast over it, when Dora reminded her that by that 
lidte on the following day she would probably ha occupied in 
trying to understucd Mr, Cunningham’s unintelligible lengiage. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Saturday came, and with it the expected guests; and at a 
Yery awkward hour, just about twelve o'clock, when there was 
a long afternoon before them, with nothing to be done. Amy had 
made up her mind that they could not possibly arrive before four 
or five. It was some distance from Rochford Park to Emmer- 
ton; and she was sure there must be a great deal to do before 
they set ofif, and, in consequence, she had calculated upon seeing 
very little of either Mr. or Miss Cunningham on that day : her 
dismay, therefore, was extreme as she watched from the gallery 
window and saw the carriage slowly driving down the avenue. 
She was not, however, required to entertain them, for it was her 
doty to attend upon her mamma; and in the afternoon there was 
an engagement to walk with Miss Morton and Rose to Stephen's 
cottage, to inquire how he was getting on after his attack of 
gont, and carry him a new flannel waistcoat, which Rose had 
taken great delight in helping to make. There was, therefore, 
no fear, she thought, of seeing much of Miss Cunningham, ex¬ 
cept at dinner-time; and as for her brother, he would probably 
not come in the way at all. And having thus relieved her mind, 
Amy returned to her mamma's room, delighting more than ever 
in its quietness and privacy. 

Mrs. Herbert was still very unwell; she had passed a sleep¬ 
less, anxious night, at one moment anticipating Colonel Herbert's 
return with the utmost confidence, and the next picturing to her¬ 
self all the bitterness of disappointment: but she made many 
efforts against ^his distrust, and tried to feel what she knew to be 
true, that whatever might happen, it would be for her good, and 
that she should be supported under it. 

Miss Cunningham appeared in the schoolroom in all the 
splendor of her new winter dress, made after the last Parisian 
^hion, and, for the first time, regretted that Amy was not present 
to be overpowered by such magnificence. Dora was the only 
person there, and it was useless attempting to make an impres¬ 
sion upon her; she had no eyes for any thing belonging to Miss 
Cunningham, and her arrival at such an early hour was so unex¬ 
pected and disagreeable, that it required some effort to be civil 
to her. “We did not expect you till dinner-time,” she said, after 
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tli6 Hr&t grceuii^ was over, in a tone whieh plninty meant, aoc 
we did nnt want ymi.” 

** Oh rWeplied Miss Cunningham, “papa had some hu si ness 
in the ueighborl.ood, and so he itisi^ted upon our seUitig oH* at 
eleven; and a great bore it was, I am sure Warren mnsl have 
spoiled half my dresses by packing them in such a hurry. My 
new worked muslin, 1 suspect, will be quite unweamble, and tbe 
French gray silk nut much belter ; and as for the white silk, and 
the pink crape, and my mu ruing dresses, I am quite unhappy 
about them. The only tw*o which I feel at all sure of are the 
hgured lilac satinet and the pale green puplin; those I saw her 
put in myself.” 

The lone of pretended indilTerence in which this w*as spoken 
irritated Dora almost beyond endurance; perhaps the more so, 
because she was sensible uf having been at times guilty of the 
same folly. “I have no doubt the dresses will do very well,” 
she answered, lady^s maid always imderstands how to 

pack ; and if they should be injured, it will nut eignify, as far as 
the appearance goes, for there is no one coming here who will 
take the smallest notice of what you have on.” 

Miss Cunningham seemed and felt extremely mortihed, and 
evidently showed it by the tone in which she said, I thought 
you w'cre going to have a large party, and a dance, and all sorts 
of things.” 

“ What a strange idea I” excluimed Dora. ** What should w'e 
have a dance for 1” 

“ I ihoiighi everybody had dances when they asked their 
friends at Christmas,” said Miss Cutitungham ; ” ihat is to say, 
we have been accustomed to it W'hen we have visited people til 
our own rank in the cmmiy; but 1 suppose it is not the custom 
among common people,” 

**Perhaps not” replied Dora. “ Of course, w'e can tell noth¬ 
ing about them: but w^hether k is the cusiom or not, it w'ould 
make no diilerence to us. Papa and mamma generally do as 
they choose, wiihouE caring about the rest of the world.” 

** And will there be noluKly, then P* asked Miss Cunningham, 
wiili a sudden pang, as she thought of the green poplin, and the 
white silk, and the pink crape, wasting their splendor upon Mr, 
ami Mrs. Ilarringlon. 

“ Just a few people,” was the reply ; ” the young Dornfords, 
and their papa, and one or two otliers.” 

“ What, boys! achoolijoys I” exclaimed Miss Cnniiingham, in 
horror ; and before Dorn could answer, Margaret came into the 
room, in particularly good spirits, and wnth n manner which 
formed a ningular contrast lo her sister’s. The embraces were 

fervent, the oxpressjcina of afTcciimi so wann, that a eommoa 
ohaefver aiiglii Imve supposed, with reason, that this was the firm 
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meeting, after an absence of severaS years, between very dear 
friends; while Dora looked on with a curling lip, and a con¬ 
tracted brow, and a secret rejoicing that she was not in Margaret's 
place. 

“When you have done kissing, Margaret,” she said, at length, 
“perhaps you w’ill just listen to me. Amy wishes to dine to¬ 
day at half-past one ; and mamma has no objection, and so it is 
to be.” 

“ Really, Dora,” replied Margaret, “ it is very rude to attend 
to Amy's wishes instead of Lucy's. I always thought relations 
were to be thought of last.” 

“ Amy wishes to dine at half-past one; and mamma has no 
objection, and so it is to be,” repeated Dora, with a manner which 
she intended to be dignified, though it was only very cross. 

“ Don’t mind her,” half whispered Margaret to Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, “ it is only her foolish way; we need not dine earlier than 
we choose for Amy : it really is too absurd to think of giving up 
to her; and I shall speak to mamma about it.” 

Dora pretended not to hear this speech, and left the room 
satisfied with having exhibited her authority, and carelessness of 
Miss Cunningham's feelings, and dissatisfied, in her secret heart, 
by the consciousness of having been extremely unamiable. She 
met Amy on the stairs ; and the sight of her gay, innocent face, 
which seemed quite a reproach, had seldom been so unwelcome : 
but it was impossible to vent any anger upon her, and hastily 
passing, Dora shut herself up in her own room; while Amy, 
who lately been quite unused to such a manner from her 
cousin, could only wonder in silence what had happened to dis¬ 
compose her. 

Miss Cunningham, in the mean time, relieved from Dora’s 
presence, felt no scruple in giving way to her expressions of dis¬ 
like to Amy; and, with great earnestness, endeavored to inspire 
Margaret with similar feelings. It was so strange, so unusual— 
such a very great liberty, for a cousin to think of choosing 
what time every one else should dine; really, she could not 
have imagined that Mrs. Harrington would allow it: but she 
had always observed that Amy Herbert was very much at her 
ease ; in a little time she would have every thing her own way. 
“ Of course, I don’t mean to speak against her,” she continued ; 
“ only I know a family just like yours, Margaret, where there wau 
a cousin brought up, and at last her uncle and aunt really be¬ 
came fonder of her than they were of their own children.” 

“ There is no fear of that with mamma,” replied Margaret ; 
“ I am sure she does not care a straw for Amy.. Papa is dif¬ 
ferent. 1 do think, sometimes, he takes a good deal of notice of 
her; but then, you know, she is not brought up with us; she ii 
OTily here on a visit.” 
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That does not make any difference; T am quite sure, if yoc 
do not take care, she will stand in your way in every ihing. 
Papa said, the other day, that he Iboughl Mrs. Harrington would 
have consented to ,our geing to Loudon, only she reinemhered 
your cousin ; and then she declared, as she should feel obliged 
to take her, the plan would not do/' 

Margaret’s vexation w^as very great, yet she could not en* 
tlrely enter into her companion’s antipathy : she had felt too 
much the charm of Amy’s sweet temper and obliging dispoai- 
tion to be able cordmlly to abuse her. But Miss Cunningham 
loved the sound of her own voice too well to require an answ'cr, 
and the expression of her own likings and dislikings was all 
that was important to her. “ George provokes me so/' slm 
said ; ** he does nothing, now, but lecture me from morning till 
night, and wish I w^as like her: really, I think he might find 
some one my own equal in rank for me to imitate, if he is so 
dissatisfied^ 1 told him, as we were coming here, that if he said 
any thing about her being with us in London, I would not go lilt 
next year r and I may have quite my own way about it; so 1 
have pul a stop to that.” 

Margaret was annoyed, though she did not like to appear so. 
Miss Cunningham's superior age and rank kept her always con- 
sidorably in awe; but she was painfully struck by iho want ot 
ladylike feeling, which had induced her friend to apeak in such 
terms of so near a relation. 

Miss Cunningham, however, could never discover when she 
had said or dona any thing amiss. From her childhood her 
perception on such subjects had been singularly obtuse, and 
nothing in her education had served to quicken her knowledge 
of character: she went on, therefofe, in the same tone, with the 
full impresaion, that all her observatLons must be agreeable. 
Doth tells mo that there is no one invited here but a parcel of 
schoolboys and girls ; and really, I must say, it wag hardly 
worth while to come six miles this cold weather merely for 
them : of course, I thought there was to be a dance.” 

Margaret endeavored to explain her sister’s statement. There 
were to be some boys, certainly, as companions for Frank; hut 
there were to be other people bcsidea; and, indeed, her mamrne 
had sent out some more noies only this morning, because Dorm 
said that she would rather have a great many to enterlain thatt 
a few, 

" Then there will be a dance,” said Miss Cunningham, ** Huw 
are you to amuse yourselves else 

” it would be very nice,” replied Margaret; “ but I don'l 

2 nite think papa and mamma have any notion of it. Ynu know 
Jlirisimas is not now what it was last year, when Edwiird wm 
• live.” 
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** Oh! yes, to be sure; I know all that: of course, you were 
ill Tory miserable, and cried a great deal at the time. 1 remem¬ 
ber 1 was dreadfully wretched when my little brother William 
died. Indeed, mamma said she never knew any one with such 
slrong feelings in her life. But, then, it is all past now; and it is 
right to be cheerful, and try and forget it.’’ 

“ 1 wish you would ask mamma,” said Margaret. “ She 
would listen to you, at any rate; and she could not be angry at 
any proposal from you. It certainly would be a good way of 
amusing them.” 

** 1 don’t mind, in the least, asking,” answered Miss Cunning¬ 
ham. ** I never did mind it, from a child. Mamma says it sur¬ 
prises her to see how little of the stupid shyness I have, which 
makes other girls so disagreeable. Let me see, I shall wear my 
white silk, I think: there is a blonde fall to go with it, which 
makes it beautiful. That or the pink crape. Pink suits my 
complexion best; but then it is not quite so dressy. There is a 
picture of some great lady in the saloon at Rochford, which papa 
says is just like me in my pink crape. Mary Queen of Scots, I 
think it is, or Queen Elizabeth, I don’t know which ; only it is a 
queen of some kind. What shall you wear 1” 

“ Oh!” said Margaret, sadly, “ you know we are not yet out 
of mourning, so we can have nothing but w'hite; only 1 wish 
mamma would give us new dresses.” 

“ Of course she will. You can’t possibly have a dance with¬ 
out a new dress : nobody ever heard of such a thing. My white 
silk is quite new; and the pink crape 1 only put on one evening 
for papa to see. We shall dance, I suppose, in the hail. And 
how many persons do you think there will be ?” 

Margaret had some difficulty in following the swiftness of her 
companion’s imagination. It was very delightful to picture the 
hall, brilliantly lighted up and filled with company, and herself 
exciting every one’s admiration by the side of her plain friend. 
But then came another idea, not quite so a^eeable, Mrs. Har¬ 
rington’s stern features and look of surprise, when the plan 
should be first proposed. Margaret trembled as she thought of 
it; and, but for Miss Cunningham’s unshrinking courage, the 
wish for the ball would soon have passed away. When a fancy, 
however, takes possession of a weak, selfish mind, there is but 
little room left for any other consideration. Miss Cunningham’s 
mind was of this description: it was seldom capable of retaining 
more than one idea at a time, and whatever that might be, it was 
all engrossing. A little while ago, the journey to London had oc¬ 
cupied every thought: now, her only wish was, that a dance 
should be given at Emmerton; and she was so firmly resolved 
that it must take place, that every obstacle, every notion of pro* 
ffiety sank into nothing. 
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Mar^nrpt listened, a.pd wondi^redf and wished^ and ai last end* 
ed m agreeing that a dance was quite neceesary for ihoir ha^ipi- 
nesSf uml fur the happiness of each of the other members of the 
faniiiji Mrs, Jlari'ington included ; and that the only way to 
manage it was for Miss Cunningham to talk to her mamma about 
it that very day* 

7'he hrsl thing that startled Margaret from her new dream of 
enjiryment was Dora's look of afituuishmeni when informed at 
dmner of llieir inlentions* Do you really mean,'* ehe saidj 
turning to Misa Cunningham, ** that you are going lu tell mamma 
we otight to have a dance this Chris Unas 1" 

Ves,” was the reply* “ I half thought of talking to papa 
about it hrst; hut he might make some objection ; and Georgs 
, might eay no: ao it ia best to go at once to Mrs. Ilarringtom'* 

** And do you recommend Miss Cunningham to do it asked 
Dora, looking at her sister* 

‘‘ Ye®, why should I not T’* said Margaret, half frightened 
** Do you think mamma will be angry!” 

“ 1 ry, that Is all," replied Dora. 

“ Perhaps,” said Miss Morton, ** Miss Cunningham ia not 
quite aware of the painful circumstances which might make 
Mrs. Harrington unwillitig, at tliis lime, lu give so large a 
party.” 

Miss Cunningham looked, in answer, astonished at hearing 
Biich an ohaervaiitin from Emily Morton in her presence* She 
dill not, howev*»r* think the remark worthy of reply in words, and 
coijtmued her account of what she thought ought to be done, und 
then again re|>eaied her intentions with regard to her dressy 
ending by saying to Amy, I suppoa^ you have a while muslin; 
that will be well enough, as you are such a child.” 

Dora's amazement at Miss Cunningham's boldness w'as no 
great, that she made no attempt to prevent her fullawing her own 
Luclinations ; besides, she rather enjoyed the thought of her be¬ 
ing put down by Mrs. Harrington, and therefore ate her dtnuei 
la dignified sLIenoe; while Amy, whose astonishment was not 
less than her cousin's, fef she had no right to interfere, though 
she did hope something would be said to induce Miss Cuimtng- 
hatn to refrain from taking so great a liberty. 

But, perhaps, Margaret w'as the person who felt moat uncom- 
fortahle* At first, the notion of a dance liad been so agree able 
that every objection was overlooked ; but Dora's manner had re¬ 
called her to herself, and she began heartily to wish that the 
thing had never been mentioned ; for if her mamma were apokcii 
to, her name w'as sure to be brought forward ; and when dinner 
was over, she eudeavored most anx:iousty to inspire her friend 
with a little aw^e, by hinting at her own fears, and Mrs. llarnng- 
dOn's particularities* Hut she hinted In vain. NGlliing but thi 
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plainest meaning in the plainest language could ever be under¬ 
stood by Miss Cunningham: and Margaret was at last obliged to 
beg that she would speak to her papa, and get the plan suggested 
by him. 

Dora was in the room while this was passing, and still secret, 
ly desired that the original intention might be persisted in : and 
at first there appeared every probability of it; for Miss Cunning¬ 
ham stared, pouted, and seemed quite puzzled at the idea that 
any thing she could say could be taken amiss: however, if Mar¬ 
garet were really silly enough to be afraid about such a trifie, 
she would do as she wished, but merely to please her : she only 
rejoiced that she was not kept in such leading-strings herself. 

** It would be a good thing if you were,^’ muttered Dora, as 
she sat by the window, looking with a careless eye upon the 
quiet wintry, beauty of the garden. 

It would have appeared lovely and peaceful, had the tone of 
her mind been the same ; but the contrast was too great to please 
her. The bright sky brought no cheerfulness to a heart discon¬ 
tented with itself; it only caused a sigh for the vanished pleas¬ 
ures of the summer; and the white frost, which still hung on 
the.evergreens, called forth nothing but an exclamation against 
the. miserable cold weather, and the desolation, wretchedness, 
and dulness of every thing and everybody in the month of De¬ 
cember. Amy was gone for her walk with Miss Morton; Frank 
had set out for a ramble with his papa: they were stupid and 
disagreeable, and to be pardoned for leaving her behind, after she 
had refused the entreaties of both to go with them, only when 
they were compared with Margaret and Miss Cunningham, who 
was at that moment more unendurable than ever. She really 
could not remain any longer listening to her never-ending chat¬ 
tering ; and in the most desperate fit of ill-humor with which she 
had been afflicted for weeks, Dora put on her bonnet and cloak, 
and sallied forth for a solitary walk. In which direction to 
go, she was undecided : the shrubbery w^as dull, the hill was 
cold, the park not fit for a winter’s w alk, and the terrace far 
too near the house to be agreeable ; and, as a last resource, she 
determined on finding her way to Stephen’s cottage, in the hope 
of meeting Amy, though she had never before taken the trouble 
lo visit it. 

The path led along the side of the hill, which was covered by 
the Emmerton plantations, and then emerged into some open 
fields, through one of which flowed the deep rapid stream, which, 
at Emmerton, almost expanded into a lake. A w'ooden bridge 
across the water and a narrow lane then led to Stephen’s cot¬ 
tage, which stood alone in its small, neat garden, showing, even 
in winter, symptoms of the care and taste bestowed upon it. 
Vho beaut} of the wa k was, however, wholly lost upon Dora; 
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she only felt that it was very cold, and would have relarnefl home 
could any thing huve been found within donre nt all more aJluring 
than the seventy of the weather without. The sound of ap- 
proaching voices first roused her from her discontented rovery ; 
and, as she looked hastily round, stie perceived her papa and 
Frank coming down the hilK 

Mr. Harrington expressed sarpriso at finding her alone so far 
from the house, and objected to her proceeding further, laving 
some blame on Miss Morton for not having accompanied her- 
Dora's il]*humor did not interfere with her usual quick sense of 
justice, and lately slie had become peculiarly sensible to the habit 
w^hich prevailed at Emmerton, of making Miss Morton bear the 
burden of other j^ople's faults; perhaps, loo, some compunctioii 
for having occasion ally been guilty of the same ofifeuce, though 
not in an equal degree, made her now very desirous of explaining 
the truth. Mr. Harrington was easily satisfied ; he had mihcr an 
interest in Miss Morton : she was so quiet, and unobtrusive, and 
ladylike, and never troubled htm with complaints; hat he insist¬ 
ed upon Fraok^s accompanying his sister, if she still wished in 
go further ; and though Dora, declared there was no doubt of 
raeeiing Mias Morion in a few minutes, he would not bear of her 
being left alone ; and Frank, much against his inclination, was 
obliged to remain. 


UilAPTEH ^ 

** We bad belter go at once to the cottage, Frank,’’ said Dora, 
when her father was gone ; ** w'e shall be sure to find them there ; 
and I dare say Uiey have been kept longer than tliey intended, 
talking to olo Stephen.” 

“ And who is Stephen 1” said Ftank. 

Oh, I am sure 1 don’t know,” replied Dora; only an old 
sort of servant of grandpapa's, who always has the gout. He 
was steward, I believe, once ; I never troubled my head mueh 
about him; but Amy talks a good deal of him.” 

” And what makes you go and seo him, tben ! * said Frank* 

** Koihing at all, but because 1 wanted something to do, and 
Aray and Mias Morton were gone, and 1 cotjM not bear stayin| 
at hoitie with Miss Ctinningham,” 

** How you sigh I Dora,” said Frank; **and how grave 
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look. I donH think you have laughed heartily once since I came 
home.'’ 

“ There is nothing to make one laugh that I can see,” said 
Dora, “ in this gloomy old place, and the dull, cold weather.” 

“ We were never dull at Wayland,” replied Frank ; “ and the 
weather was much worse there last winter than it is now.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what it is,” said Dora; “ but everybody 
is grown so cross here, there is no bearing it; and it is not at all 
like Christmas-time.” 

“ Wait till Monday,” answered Frank ; “ we shall be merry 
enongh then ; the young Dornfords are coming here quite early, 
that we may have some skating on the lake.” 

Young Dornfords, indeed !” exclaimed Dora ; “ what good 
will that 1^ to me 1 I shall not skate.” 

“ But you used to like watching us,” said Frank, in a disap¬ 
pointed tone. 

“ Times are changed,” answered Dora, shortly; “ I shall not 
like it now.” 

Frank turned away from bis sister, and walked some paces off, 
thinking all the time how disagreeable she was, and how much 
pleasanter the walk home with his papa would have been. His 
own disposition was so happy, that he could neither understand 
nor endure one which was the reverse, and Dora's age and cha¬ 
racter made him always feel rather in awe ; so that he could not 
tell her, what he saw was the fact, that the fault of every thing 
lay in herself and her own discontent. Silently and sulkily Dora 
walked on to the cottage ; as they passed the window, she had 
a full view of what was going on within ; and as she looked, her 
feeling of dissatisfaction increased. The room was small but 
extremely neat, and ornamented with a few prints and pictures, 
and some wooden shelves, on w'hich were ranged all Stephen's 
most valuable treasures—‘a large Bible, in two volumes, which 
had descended to him from his grandfather, the Whole Duty of 
Man, given him by Mrs. Herbert’s mother, and several other 
books of a similar kind, all presents from different members of 
the family; some curious old cups and saucers, presents like¬ 
wise, a knife made from the horn of the first buck which he had 
seen killed, the handle of the first whip he had used when he be 
came coachman at Emmerton, and, above all, the leading rein 
with which he had taught all the young gentlemen and ladies to 
ride. There was a story attached to tucTi of these relics ; and 
Amy, though she had heard them a hundred times, still listened 
with pleasure as they were repeated again and again ; and when 
Dora looked, she saw her seated on a low stool by Stephen’s 
side, with her hand resting on his knee, while he was explaining 
to Miss Morton how nearly Mr. Harrington had met with a se- 
fH>CB accident when he first mounted his Shetland pony. Thera 
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waB poveriy in the cottage, (or what at least aeemed sucdi ta 
Dorai) and sickness, and pain, for Stephen had been very ill, and 
was even then sufferjnir considerably ; and yet she could not lo\ik 
upon It wit hoc I something like a feeling of envy. Stephen w'as re¬ 
signed to his illness, and grateful for its alleviation. Amy had 
forgotten herself entirely, and was watching with delight the in¬ 
terest Emily Morton took in hearing her old friend talk; and 
Emily was thinking of the many bleusinga which Go-d has grant¬ 
ed to soften the trials of life, and was learning a lesson of cheer* 
fill resignation, which none but herself w'outd have imagined aha 
required, Dora was young, and she had never been taught to 
thmk ; but there w^as something in the general appearance of the 
cottage, and in the expression of the old man^s coynteoaneef 
which spoke more forcibly than any words. She liad youths 
health, and riches ; he imd age, sickness, and poverty : how w aa 
it that he could smile while she sighed, that he could be grateful 
when she was discontented T She did not put the question into 
words, hot the feeling was so painful that she could not wait to 
think about it, and hastily knocking at the door, hardly wailed fm 
an answer before she entered. Amy uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure ; and Stephen half rose from his scat to do 
honor to his unexpected visiter. 

“ J hardly thought ever to see you here, Miss Harrington,^’ he 
said, trying to be cordial, and yet not able entirely to conceal hie 
sense of the neglect which ho had experienced. “ *Tis bo long 
since the master came back to the Hall, and none of yon young 
ladiea have found your w ay here before, that i began to think it 
w^asn’l the fashion now to go about as it used to be.^’ 

“ Oh, 1 don't know,’* replied Dora, who would willingly have 
been indifferent to the reproof which she felt was implied ; 

your cottage is so far off, Stephen, and the days are getting so 
short.” 

** So they are, so they are,” answered Stephen: ** ’lis all very 
tme, Miss Harrington ; but somehow^ in the old timesi people 
didn’t think about far off and short days j not that I mean to coin- 
plain ; for you know the Bible tells ub we are not to ask * why 
the former days were better than these/ ” 

** Here is iny brother come to gee you, too,” said Dora, turn¬ 
ing to the door to look for Frank, who had lingered on ilie out¬ 
side. “ You cannot Jind fault wdlh him, for he only arrived o» 
Thursday.” 

“ Master Frank 1” exclaimed the old man, while his cleat 
gray eyes were lighted up w iiJi an unusual expression of plena 
ure ; ** but you don't nman he's here, only coming 

*‘ No, not coming,” said Amy : really here ; 1 saw him Jon 
Bow.” 

Stephen tried lo luovu from his chair iti his impatience to u 
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eeitain if her words were true; but he was not able to walk 
without assistance, and sank back again, with a half-uttered 
expression of regret, which made him the next instant mur> 
mur to himself, ** ’Tis God’s will, and ’tis fit we should learn to 
bear it.” 

“ Here he is, really!” exclaimed Amy, as Dora re-entered the 
cottage, followed by Frank. “ 1 am sure, Stephen, you did not 
quite believe us.” 

Stephen only answered by taking Frank’s hand in his, while, 
for a few moments, he fixed a deep, earnest gaze upon every fea¬ 
ture of his countenance. 

** Yes, it’s like, very like,” at length he said, in a low voice, as 
if speaking to himself; like his mother, like all her family ; but 
1 could have loved it better, if it had been different.” 

“ Oh, Stephen !” exclaimed Amy, who had caught the words, 
notwithstanding the tone in which they were spoken, “ if you say 
80 , Frank will think you are not glad to see him.” 

“ No,” replied Stephen, “ there was never one of the name of 
Harrington that could think that yet. Miss Amy. The young 
gentleman will learn soon enough that it does my very heart good 
to look at him ; but ’tis natural for an old man to think most of 
them that are gone : and, some how, ’twas a foolish fancy, but I 
thought that maybe he might have his father’s face too; but he 
hasn% not half so much as the young lady there ; and she must 
be like Master Edward, for the people at the Hall tell me he was 
the very image of the master.” 

Dora had moved to the window on the first allusion to her 
brother, but, struck with Stephen’s manner, she now came for¬ 
ward and said, “ Do you remember what any of us were like, 
Stephen, when we left Emmerton 1” 

“ Remember !” repeated the old man. “ Who wouldn’t re¬ 
member those who were as his own children 1 Ah, Miss Har¬ 
rington, ’twas a sad day when the master told me he was going; 
but ’twould have been still more sad if I had known that there 
was one who was never to return.” 

Dora tried to restrain the tears which glistened in her eyes ; 
and again she would have turned away, but Stephen prevented 
her. “ And did you love him, then, so much 1” he said, earnest 
Jy, forgetting, at the sight of her distress, the neglect and indiffer¬ 
ence he had so much felt. Ah, ’twas right and natural, for he 
was the fiower of all; and bitter it must have been to lose him, 
for ’twas your first sorrow : but if God should spare you to live 
AS many years as 1 have done. Miss Harrington, you will learn, 
when you lay your treasures in the cold earth, to thank God for 
taking them out of a sinful world.” 

“ It is hard for Miss Harrington to think so now, Stephen,” 
•aid Miss Morton, fearing lest his words and manner might in* 
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crease Dora’s grief. ** At her age there is so much to h(i|»e foi 
that it is imptissibJo to expect it,” 

** And 1 don’t expect it ” said Stephen ; “ I on(y tell her s*^ 
now, that she may think of my words when 1 am gone: and A 
know that they are true, for I have felt it, I had four once, and 
I loved them alt as my own life. The master himseir and the 
tamily were not nearer lo me, nor so near, as they were; and 
when the first of them was carried to his grave, 1 thought that 
my he^rl would break { but God gave me to think better after¬ 
wards, for he sent me many a hard trial; and so, when my spirit 
was turned in a manner from the earth, he called for all the rest, 
one after another j and I watched them till the hour of their 
death, and heard that their trust was in Him ; and then [ laid 
them to their rest, and blessed Him for His mercy, A>r I knew 
that sickness and sorrow might knock at my door, Jmt they could 
never knock at theirs,” 

There was a moment’s pause after the old stew^ard had spoken, 
for none but Mies Morton entirely understood his meaning; even 
Amy, thnugh she had often heard him talk in the same way be¬ 
fore, thought it strange; and she stood looking in his face, and 
wondering w^hether at could be possilde for herself or her cousina 
ever to feel [ike liina. Stephen smiled as Itc watched the ex¬ 
pression of her countenance. You don’t half believe me, Mi&e 
Amy,” he said, any more than 1 believed you when you said the 
young gentleman was come to see me ; and perhaps ’lisas W'ell 
you don’t, only ’tis fit for us all to think betimes that w*e are tiol 
to stay here forever, and to expect to find things hard as we grow 
old ; for so we learn to look above, and then it may be God may 
see ^nod to spare us a long trial, and call us early to himself,” 

** To diel” exclaimed Amy, in a half-frightened tone. 

It sounds hard,” said Stephen ; “ and yet God only know s 
how great a blessing it may be. But you need not look so sad, 
Miss Amy, the time may be very far oft; and when it comes, you 
may have learned to think like me : and there may \m many a 
happy day in store for you all, only it may be near too—ay, near 
even to that little one there, wmo iot/ks aa if she had never known 
what sickness was.” 

Amy looked at Rose, and certainly it did seem m<ire dtdicult 
than ever to believe the truth of Stephen’s W'urds, Sim had left 
the rest of the party, not caring for what was passing, and was 
stnnditigby the door, amusing herself wnth the antics of a ycung 
kitten, as it tried to catch tlie piece of cork which she hefd just 
out of its reach. Her bonnet had fallen back, and her bngbt 
chestnut hair hung in clustering ringlets about her neck ; the glow 
of health and happiness was nn her cheek, and her dark eyci 
sparkled with dehght, and Jier little bands w^ere clapped with ec* 
siaay at every movement of the kitten ; and as Stephen sjioke. 
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the burst into a merry laugh, when the tiny animal, showing un¬ 
usual agility, seized upon the cork, and to her great surprise, car¬ 
ried it off in triumph. 

You will make us all melancholy, Stephen,” said Miss Mor 
ton, as she watched the thoughtful expression of Dora's face. 
** My little pet has never known an hour's real illness from the 
day of her birth, so we will not begin fearing for her now.” 

“ No, not fear,” replied Stephen ; “ only,” he added, in a lower 
tone, ** 'tis an angel's face, and at times I have thought that it 
was fitter for heaven than for earth. But 1 didn't mean,” he con¬ 
tinued, aloud, “ to talk about such grave things just the first day 
of the young gentleman's visit: it isn’t my way. Master Frank, 
in general, and so you shall know if you will come and see me 
again ; and please God I get strong upon my legs, I shall hope 
to show you a good many things I’ve got together down here. 
There's the goats, that are as tame as children, and the old hunt¬ 
er, that's been turned out to grass for these half dozen years— 
there isn't such another beauty in all the country round; and then 
there are the ponies that I had brought from the hills to train for 
the young ladies; maybe you'd like to see them now; my grand- 
da^hter will show you where they are.” 

Frank, who had felt strange and uncomfortable during the last 
quarter of an hour, gladly seized upon the idea, and the whole 
party immediately proceeded to inspect the ponies, followed by 
Stephen's lamentations that he could not exhibit them himself. 
Frank was just beginning to fancy he understood the merits and 
demerits of horses, and, therefore, examined them with a critical 
eye, and with every wish to show his knowledge by finding fault: 
but there was very little to be said against them; in color and 
shape they were almost perfect of their kind ; and Frank's admi¬ 
ration and Dora’s earnest entreaties that they might be sent im¬ 
mediately to the Hill to be tried, soon recompensed Stephen for 
the disappointment he had at first felt respecting them. To be 
sure they are very well,” was his reply to Amy’s question, if he 
did not think them more beautiful than any he had ever seen be¬ 
fore ; ** but they don't come up to the old ones. Miss Amy. 
There was the chestnut, that your own mamma used to ride when 
she was no bigger than you ; that was worth looking at; not but 
what these are very well—very well indeed, for those who never 
saw any better.” 

“ Ah, Stephen, that is so tiresome of you,” exclaimed Amy 
half laughing and half vexed; “ you always will bring up some¬ 
thing or other to make one discontented; you never can think 
that any thing now is as good as it used to be.” 

“ Well, so it is,” said Stephen: “ and when you come to my 
age, Miss Amy, you'll feel the same; not but what there is one 
tfiimg which 1 like better new than all, and that's your own deal 
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little merry face : ^tia always a comfort to look at it; and iti tht 
old times I didn^t want comfurt as L do no%Vt^* 

“And Dora, and Franki and Mariratet, will all come and see 
you now,’* said Amy; “and Mias Morton and Rose too. Yon 
will bare so many visiters, Siepheni 1 am afraid you will get tired 
of them/’ 

;* Thev’ll be welcome—all welcome, at all botirs,” answered 
Stephen, any of the family : and if, please God, llte coltmel 
should come back, as they say he will, why I think 1 sliali be¬ 
gin my life over again—'’twill all seem so old and natural.** 

Amy’s eyes brightened at the idea. ** I w'ant some one to tell 
me how long it will be before he can be here,” she said, ** Lhal 1 
may count the days : but they all say it is uncertain, and 1 must 
not Ibink about it; but I do think about it all day long, and so 
does mamma, though she does not say much/’ 

’Twill be a blessed day,” said Stephen, ** when it does come; 
and, if it please God, 1 pray that I may live to sec it. Sometimes 
I have thought I could die more happy if 1 could see young 
madam smile as she used to do/’ 

“ Well, Stephen,” interrupted Frank, wdto was becoming im¬ 
patient, “ you will send the ponies up the iirst thing to-morrow, 
won’t you ? No, not to-morrow, though ; to-moriow is Sunday ; 
let them come up lo-night.” 

“ Why, Frank,” said Dura, “ w'bat good can that dot Monday 
morning will be quite early enough ; you cannot possibly try 
tlicm before/* 

“ But ’tia his wish, Miss Harrington,” said Stephen ; “ and kia 
the first thing be has asked of me ; so, if there's no ofTenee to 
yon, ’tw^ould he a pleasure in me to have them up at the Hall to¬ 
night ; and one uf tlie grooms can quite easily come to retch 
them/’ 

Frank’s smile spoke his thanks ; and Dora, pleased at any thing 
which made his holydays happier than she liad feared they would 
be, took a most cordial leave of Stephen, and left his cottage in 
a much better mood than she hod entered it. 

” 1 think,” she said to Amy, as they walked home, “ that there 
must be something very pleasant in going to visit poor peopio 
when they are comfortably off, like Stephen; they must be so 
glad to see one ; and there is noihiug to make one melancholy s 
but I can’t say I should like getting into those dirty hulcs whicli 
some people have such a fancy for/’ 

** Oh, Dora!” exclaimed Amy, “ I can’t think any one reslty 
likes dirty holes, as you call them ; but, you know, if oo one were 
to look afler them, there would be noibiog done for the people 
who live in them.” 

“ H»it why do they live there said Dora; ** why don’t iliey 
b^ve neat cottages like Stephen’s, and seem cheerful, and b# 
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ifrateful for what is given them 1 I have heard people say tha> 
it is all their own fault being so miserably off, and that there is 
DO good in doing any thing fur them.’’ 

“ Only,” replied Amy, “ a good many people have no work» 
and then, of course, they have nothing to live on.” 

“ How do yon know ?” asked Dora : “ do you ever go and see 
any of them but Stephen V' 

“ Oh dear, yes!” replied Amy, in a tone of surprise; “all the 
people in the village I know quite well: mamma always takes 
me with her to their cottages.” 

“ And does Aunt Herbert like going 1” said Dora. 

“ Yes, very much, except when she is tired and ill: but she 
goes just the same ; and they are so fond of her.” 

Dora looked thoughtful, and said that it must be a great deal 
of trouble. 

“ Sometimes it is,” said Amy; “ but mamma always seems 
better when she comes back.” 

“ There is not any thing done for rich people when they are 
unhappy,” said Dora; “ no one thinks of trying to give them 
pleasure.” 

“ Do you think that is quite the case I” asked Miss Morton, 
“ I should have said that there were care and kindness shown to 
every one, every day of their lives.” 

“ Not to me,” said Dora, “ excepting, of course, from papa and 
mamma.” 

“ I fear,” said Miss Morton, “ we should be very badly off if 
our parents’ care were all that we had to depend on.” 

“ I know what you mean,” replied Dora, thinking for a mo- 
me^t; “ but, then, the blessings which God sends are so different 
from the trouble w'^hich people say rich persons ought to take 
about the poor. Of course, He can do every thing.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Morton ; “ and when we think of His infinite 
'>ower, w'e can hardly imagine that His actions can be any ex¬ 
ample for us; but there was a time when He condescended to 
live upon the earth; and we do not find then that He shrunk from 
taking trouble, as we call it, to do good.” 

Dora was silent and uncomfortable; she was beginning to get 
a faint notion of the extent of her duties, and of the care and 
thought which she ought to bestow upon her fellow'-creatures as 
well as herself; and she turned from the idea in something like 
despair, fearing that it would be quite useless to attempt fulfilling 
them. 

Amy watched her, and saw that something was amiss; and 
leaving Miss Morton, she went to the other side, and put her hand 
within her cousin’s without speaking. 

The action was understood ; and again Dora felt self-reproach 
tt she noticed tho gent'o consideration of one so young, and 
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thf)nght of hot own pTida and aelfislinesa. “ I should like to gi 
with you some day,*’ she said, when Aunt Ilerbert takes you 
among the uotiagera. Just to know what you say to them, aua 
how you behave,” 

“ 1 never say any thinfr,” replied Amy, “ execpt, perhaps, jnst 
to ask them if ihey are better ; but 1 like hearing' mamma talk to 
them.” 

Ilut there can be nothing said that you can care about,** ob¬ 
served Dora, 

” Yes, ludeed, there is, generally,’* answered Amy. ** I like to 
hear about all their children; and 1 like to hear them tel! mamma 
about their lieiug iH and poor: I don't mean that I wish diem to 
be ill aud poor; but it is very nice to see how mamma comforti 
them ; and it gives me pleasure to hear her talk to Mr. Wat ton 
about them ; and when 1 go home, the cotta^fe always seems so 
much larger, and more comfortable than it did before ; I never 
wish then that tve had a larger house and more servants.” 

“ And do you ever wish so now !’* asked Dora. 

Amy blushed, but answered without hesitation i ” I am afraid 
I do wish it very often ; but I know it is so wrong that it niakes 
me very unhappy.” 

” Wrong]” exulaimed Dora ; ** how can it be wrong I Every 
one in the world wishes for something nr another; not that you 
w'ouEd be one hit better off, Amy, if you were to live al Emmer- 
ton to-morrow ; at least, I think you are much happier ttian 1 
am,” 

Mamma says the same,” replied Amy, and of course she 
kno^vs best; only it does not seem so : but I know it is wicked 
in me to indulge siieli feelings.** 

” That ia so silly,” said Dora: ” how can it he wicked when 
everybody h'\s them 1 Don’t you think now, Emily, that all per¬ 
sons wish for something better than what they possess !” 

‘■Yes,” replied Miss Morton; “hut some persons wish for 
things that are right and good, and others for those wdiich are 
wrong, and this makes all the diderence.” 

“ There can be no harm in houses and servants,” said Dora. 

“ Only,” said Mias IMorton, ** that they are apt to make m 
think proudly of ourselves, and despise those who are without 
them; and that at our baptism we promised to renounce the 
pomps and vanities of the world,” 

“ Then what would you have people think of and long fur T’ 
asked Dora. 

Amy ioiikcd at her cousin with a slight feeling of surprise at 
the question : but Miss Morton did not appear to consider it 
strange, for she answered immediately, “1 think if persons xvcie 
quite good as they ought to be, all their wishes would be for the 
frleasiiigs wddeh are proinisad us in the Bible, and that lhd| 
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woald care no more for earthly grandeur than a person who is 
passing through a foreign country does for what he may see there, 
when he has much better things at home." 

“ What!” exclaimed Dora, “ not think about having comforta¬ 
ble houses, and pretty places, and plenty of money ! we might 
just as well all be poor at once.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Miss Morton, “ you may remember a verse 
in the New Testament, which says, that the poor are blessed. 
It is very hard to believe, but if the Bible tells us so, it must be 
true.” 

“ That is just what mamma would say,” observed Amy; “ but 
I don't think I quite like to hear grown-up people talk so, because 
I am sure it is right to think it; and yet it seems quite impossi¬ 
ble, and as if it would make one always melancholy; only 
you are not melancholy,” she added, looking at Miss Morton. 

“ It would not be possible for any one at your age to feel like 
a grown-up person who has had a great many trials,” replied 
Emily; “ but it is quite right for you to try at once to overcome 
vour longing for grandeur and riches, because it is one of the 
lessons which we are sent into the world to learn : and one of the 
best ways of learning it is by doing what Miss Harrington men¬ 
tioned Just now—going among poor people, I mean.” 

“ I don’t see what that has to do with it,” said Dora. 

“ If the poor people we visit are happy,” replied Emily, “ w^e 
shall see that God has given them pleasures quite independent of 
those we value so much, and we shall learn to think them of less 
importance; and if they are unhappy, we shall thank God for 
having placed us in a different situation : apd whatever may be our 
trials, we shall bear them with far greater patience when we see 
what the poor are forced to endure. A visit to a sick person, in 
want, will often do more to make us contented and grateful than 
all the sermons that ever were preached.” 

“ Do you really think so I” said Dora, gravely; “ I wonder 
whether it would make me happier.” 

“ Will you try 1” asked Miss Morton eagerly : “ will you, if 
Mrs. Harrington has no objection, go with me some day, and see 
the poor people 1 Mr. Walton has often said he wished you 
would.” 

“ Oh, Dora! do go,” exclaimed Amy; “ I should be so de¬ 
lighted if you knew them all, as mamma and I do.” 

“ I don't know,” answered Dora : “ mamma will object, I am 
sure.” 

“ But just try,” persisted Amy: “ never mind if she does say 
DO: there is no harm in asking.” 

“ Ah! but mamma’s ‘ no’ is different from Aunt Herbert’s,’* re- 
p\M Dora * “ it always means she is angry.” 

Amy felt this was true and could not urge her cousin to do 
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what she knew would be so to herself; and Mias Mor¬ 

ton’s experience of Dora’s disposiiiotJ, was sufficient Iti render 
her aware that to urge any thing was the most certain method oj 
making her determine upon rtot doing it. She therefore was si^ 
lent, and the conversation was dropped, for they had now nearly 
reached iho Hall ; hut it did not pass from Dora’s mind ; It liad 
given her a new idea of duty* and a ho^ of increased pleasure 
and interest, in a way which was not only innocent, hot good; 
and before she again met Miss Morton she had determined ujinn 
making the request to her mamma, that she might be allow'ed to 
go into the village, even at the risk of encountering her awTut 
frow'B, and very decided 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The visit to Stephen’s cottage had so engrossed Amy’s mind, 
that she hat! for the time entirely forgotten Miss Cunningham and 
the dance, and even the dread of Mr. Cunningham’s conversa¬ 
tion ; but w'hcn the evening came, and they were to appear in the 
drawing-room, slie felt a considerable degree of trepidation, and 
dressed herself much more reluctantly than usual, lingering in 
her room, in her anxiety to delay the atvful moment, till she 
found that her cousins Jiad left her to go dow'n stairs alone. M rs. 
Herbert was tired, and proposed remaining by herself all the 
evening; and there w'as, therefore, no aliernative for Amy but to 
summon all her courage, and earnestly hope that no one wnnid 
t^ke any notice other. This hope, however, was vain, for Mf, 
Cunningham perceived her instantly, and seemed as much deter¬ 
mined as before to enter into conversation. Perhaps he might 
have had more compassion, had he known what was passing in 
Amy’s mind, and how anxiously she longed to be seated by Doiu, 
at the other end of the room; but he w’as so accustomed to be 
understood by hia own family, that he was not aware of the pain 
be indicted upon strangers, especially upon a shy, timid child, 
and his only w*ish was to take notice of one whom he fancied 
others, and especially his sister, were inclined to neglect. Amy 
Blood by Ills side, blushing and trembling, and trying to under¬ 
stand, and feeling really grateful for his kindness in troubling 
himsair about her, but, at the same time, strongly inclined to 
laugh, as she watched hjs strange grimaces. Once, however, sbo 
caught Margaret’s eye, and saw her slyly attempting tn imitate 
him, and in an instant slie recovered herself, and making a great 
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er effort to comprehend what he was saying, soon found it com¬ 
paratively easy. After a few observations on indifferent sub¬ 
jects, Mr. Cunningham made some inquiries about Colonel Her¬ 
bert, and Amy's heart was quite won when he told her that he 
recollected him before he went to India, and that every one loved 
and esteemed him, and that he looked forward now with much 
pleasure to his return ; and she then ventured to ask the question 
to which she had not been able hitherto to obtain an answer—how 
’ong it would be before her papa could arrive. Mr. Cunningham, 
with great good-nature, began calculating probabilities; and Amy 
was more than recompensed for her previous attention, when he 
said, that now the insurrection was over, there was no doubt 
Colonel Herbert would be able to leave India immediately, and 
that, probably, he would be with them almost as soon as a letter 
would reach them to announce his return ; he might even be in 
England before they heard from him; and as he spoke, Amy 
turned to the door on the entrance of a servant, with a vague 
fancy that even then her father might be near. Her cousins ob¬ 
served, with surprise, the notice that was taken of her: Dora 
felt pleasure, and Margaret envy ; for she recollected her con- 
versation in the morning,*and already began to imagine that Amy 
would be put before her in every thing; but Miss Cunningham 
would have disliked it more than any one, if she had not been 
occupied in watching for an opportunity to speak to her papa 
upon the subject of the dance. Margaret had suggested that 
it would be an inconvenient moment; but Miss Cunningham 
never allowed time or propriety to interfere with her wishes, 
and eagerly seizing Lord Rochford's arm as he finished his con¬ 
versation with Mr. Harrington, she drew him aside, and in an 
audible whisper commenced her entreaties. Lord Rochford 
listened, and smiled, and patted her shoulder, and called her his 
pet and his darling, but at first did not seem quite inclined to 
agree with her, and all that she could obtain was the promise that 
he would think about it. This, however, did not satisfy her im¬ 
patience, and she declared she would not let him go till he had 
really promised to mention it: Lord Rochford saw the impro¬ 
priety of the idea, and the objections which Mr, and Mrs. Har¬ 
rington might very naturally make to it; but his daughter's will 
sras all-powerful with him, and he hesitated and half consented, 
and then looked at Mrs. Harrington, and retracted, till Miss 
Cunningham, seeing her advantage, became so very urgent that 
Ihe attention of every one was directed to her. Mrs. Harrington 
could not help perceiving that the subject under discussion was 
one in which she was interested; yet she sat immoveable, with 
her eyes fixed upon her w ork, thinking it contrary to all the rules 
of propriety to interfere; but Mr. Harrington was not so pa; 
liculair 
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Yciu have a most inJeratigiable petitioner there,'" he said, ai 
he caught Lord Hochford’a eye. “ 1 wonder you have not yield 
ed long ago from mere wearinesB*" 

“ Clever girl, clever girl,” said Lord Rochford : ** knows her 
own poTver; hut it is not my affair, or she would have had hei 
own way before this, 1 am afraid.^* 

Miss Cunciingham looks as if it were Bomething in virhich 1 
am concerned," said Mr. Harrington. “ I should be most happv 
to give her pleasure." 

” Yea, now, did 1 not say an, papa !" exclaimed Mias Cuming- 
bam. " I knew Mr, Harrington could have no objections. It is 
only that we all want a dance thia Christmas, like every one else, 
There is the hall, which will do so beautifully for it, and every 
one will enjoy it so much; and 1 brought a dress here on pur¬ 
pose*" 

Dora’s countenance betrayed her vexation, when she found 
hersolf included in the general ** we," and she turned with 
anxiety to her mother when the proposition wms made, Mrs. 
Harrington still kept her eyes on her embroidery, and appeared 
not to remark what was passing; but Dora saw that she hit her 
lip and contracted her brow, and she w'eti knew that a storm w^as 
at hand. Mr, Harrington only looked grave and pained, 

" 1 do not think," he said, *' this is quite tlio time fur such an 
entertainment; and I should have hoped that Dora and Mar¬ 
garet’s feelings would prevent their w-ishing it. It is a different 
thing having a few friends in the house, to whom we are desirtius 
af siiowing a little attention, and giving such a party as you men- 
tiou. Even if we felt the ineiinution, w'hieh we are very far 
from doing, eommon propriety would be against it," 

This was rather too long a speech for Miss Cunningham to 
listen to attentively; but she discovered that it meant " no 
and, unmindful of the annoyance expressed to Lord Rochford'a 
face, and his muttered “ Yes, yes, to be sure, I told her so : gtrla 
are so obstinate," she hardly waited tilt it was ended, before she 
was at Mrs. Harrington’s aide, asking her must earnestly lo con¬ 
sent. 

Mrs. Harrington slowly raised her eyes from her work, and la 
a voice which sounded in Dora’s ears like the murmuring roll of 
distant thunder, begged to be informed what it was she wished 
her to do. 

“ To have a dance," exclaimed Miss Cunningham, even ther 
feeling but Utile doubt of her success; " a dolighiful dance in the 
hall I just such a one as Sir Francis Egertun gave, at Tweed dale 
Park, last year." 

“ An I/nay 1 ask," inquired Mrs. Harrington, calmly,who 
Sir Francis Egerton ia, and why bts nciions are lo be an? cxitnv 
pie to me t” 
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“Oh, lie is a consin of ours,’’ replied Miss Cunningliam. 
••MaTy Egerton is just my age ; and she opened the ball.” 

“ Indeed! then, in my opinion, she would have been much bet> 
ter employed with her studies in the schoolroom.” 

“ You cannot really be in earnest,” persisted Miss Cunningham : 
it was the most charming thing in the world; and every one 
was so happy.” 

“ Very probably,” replied Mrs. Harrington, again returning to 
her work. 

“ That is so kind of you,” said Miss Cunningham : “ then you 
will have no objection. When shall it be 1” 

“ Never, with my consent,” answered Mrs. Harrington, rising 
in extreme indignation at what she considered impertinence and 
want of feeling. “ My daughters have been strangely forgetful to 
allow such a thing to be mentioned. Dora, at your age, 1 should 
have thought you would know better.” 

Dora instantly commenced an excuse, but stopped short in the 
middle, feeling the awkwardness of laying all the blame upon her 
sister and her visiter; and Mrs. Harrington, who had at first lis¬ 
tened with the quiet, determined air of a person resolved before¬ 
hand to accept no apology, turned from her, and began assuring 
liord Rochford that she was quite aware that Miss Cunningham 
had nothing really to do wHh the business—she merely acted as 
spokeswoman for the rest: of course, no young lady of her age 
would venture to make suggestions of the kind without being 
supported by others; adding, “ I blame my own children, not 
her.” 

This was more than Amy could endure. She had been stand¬ 
ing by Mr. Cunningham’s side during the discussion, with all the 
unpleasant sensations of being herself guilty ; and her color went 
and came, in the dread every moment that her aunt would include 
her in the reprimand. Margaret had quitted the room upon the 
first symptom of a storm, and there was no one but herself to vin¬ 
dicate Dora. It was a great effort, hut she felt that it must be 
made; and, walking up to Mrs. Harrington, she said, in a low, 
frightened voice, “ Indeed, aunt, I heard Dora, a; dinner-time, 
telli^ them yon would not like it.” 

“ That is right,” said Mr. Harrington : “ never let any one be 
accused unjustly. I was sure Dora could not wish it. As for 
Bfargaret, she is so young and thoughtless, that it is not to be 
wondered at.” 

“ It is all very well,” said Mrs. Harrington, who was far too 
angry to allow of any justification; “ but Dora should have pre¬ 
vented its being named. She is the eldest; and Amy, too, though 
•o much yoinger, is quite old enough to know better.” 

Poor Amy, for the moment, heartily repented having spoken, 
and returned to her former position, with the thought that she had 
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only made matters worse by interfering; but she retnembered 
after wards that she had meant to do rightly, and that it was bet- 
ter to be blamed wrongly than really to be in I'atili, Mies Cuu^ 
niugham, in the mean while, saliilied with finding that she had 
escaped censure, cared little what any one else might be feebug^ 
and carelessly taking up a book of prints which lay upon ibe ta* 
ble, began turning over the leaves with an indifferent air, much 
to the increase of Mrs. Harrington's anger, which was, in reali¬ 
ty, as much directed against her aa against her own daughters, 
though politeness had induced her to conceal it. 

The pause that ensued w^as fell hy every one to be extremely 
awkward. Mr. Cunniughsm wished to make some excuse for 
his sister; but his nervous anxiety Tendered liis articulation 
more diHIcuk than usual, and after several efforts he colored 
deeply, uud gave up the attempt. 

Ijord Rochford fidgeied, iiret on one fool, and then on the other, 
and at last walked across the room, to get out of the reach of 
Mrs. Harringiou, who still stood lookiug as if she considered 
some one ought to make apologies ; and seeing that srjraething 
was expected from him, returned again to say that it was a 
thoughtleas thingi perhaps, of the young people, but it would not 
do to be loo hard upon them ; they meant no harm. 

The excuse for every thing,*’ was all Mrs, Harrington's 
reply; and Lord Rochford moved away with thoughts which 
it would have been very uncivil to utter. 

“ Come,’' exclaimed Mr. Harrington, feeling rather ashamed 
that so much had been said, “ 1 quite agree with Lord Rochford 
that no harm was intended. You know, Charlotte, they could 
not be expected to feel as you and 1 do ; and besides, after all, 
we had thought of giving ihera something like an evening's 
amuseinent, though not quite what Miss Cunningham proposed. 
Tfiere is a celebrated conjurer just arrived in the neighliorliood, 
aud we had settled that he should come here on Wednesday to 
exhibit, if the young people fancied it; and then, afterwards, if 
they choose to get up a quadrille just among themselves, L dare 
say Miss Morion will play to them." 

Amy felt very much relieved at the turn svhich this was 
likely to give to the conversation, though she little cared what 
amusement was proposed, if she could only see her aunt rc’ 
iume her seat and her w*ork; but Mrs. Harrington appeared to 
be struck by the idea of a fresh person with wliom to hnd fault, 
for she repeated quickly to herself, Emily Morton' yes, she 
ought to have prevented it,'* and immediately lefl the room. Her 
absence at once caused a sensation of freedom and relief. Miss 
Cunningham, though inclined to imagine that conjuring triebi 
were rather vulgar, still felt sufRcient cnriosi.y lo moke seme 
inquiries about them; and Amy, to whom all things of the kind 
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were entirely new, began expressing her pleasure to Dora, and 
when Mrs. Harrington returned, followed by Miss Morton, the 
storm had apparently passed away. Miss Morton’s countenance 
was as gentle and calm as usual; but there was a slight nervous 
agitation in her manner, which Amy had learned to notice as the 
consequence of one of Mrs. Harrington’s lectures; and when, 
at Lord Rochford’s request, she sat down to the piano, to perform 
her thankless task of playing and singing for the general amuse¬ 
ment, her voice trembled so much as to oblige her to give up the 
song which had been asked for, and only attempt an instrumental 
piece. 

Amy stole quietly to her side, and with a look and voice which 
were fully understood, asked if she might be allowed to stand by 
her and turn over the leaves. There w^as a tear in Miss Mor¬ 
ton’s eye, though she smiled and thanked her, but Amy’s atten¬ 
tion gave her at that moment all that she required—the con¬ 
sciousness that some one was near who could feel for her; and 
in a short time she had recovered her self-command. 

" Who was it 1 heard playing the airs in the last new opera 
this morning 1” said Mr. Harrington, when Miss Morton had 
finished her piece; whoever it was seemed to me to be getting 
on extremely well.” 

Amy was going to answer, but Miss Cunningham prevented 
her. ** I was trying them over after dinner,” she said; “ but I 
had never seen them before, and therefore, of course, 1 made one 
or two false notes.” 

** Oh!” exclaimed Dora, there must be some mistake ; for if 
yon remember, you were at the piano just before I went out for 
my walk, and 1 heard you say you found them so difficult, you 
wondered any one could take the trouble to learn them. It must 
have been Amy—she has been regularly practising them.” 

** 1 don’t know, indeed,” replied Miss Cunningham, angrily ; 

I never heard her.” 

^ 1 dare say Dora may be wrong,” said Mr. Harrington : sup¬ 
pose you were to favor us now.” 

Miss Cunningham hesitated a little; but her self-confidence 
induced her to make the attempt, though it did not prevent her 
from blundering so sadly, that Mr. Cunningham, in despair at the 
discordant sounds, at length walked to the piano, closed the 
book, and said in a low, stern voice, Pray, Lucy, spare us any 
more—^you must have known you could not play it in the least.” 
There was no reply ; for Miss Cunningham feared and respected 
her brother more than any one in the world, and saw that he 
was very much annoyed. Mr. Harrington began to make excuses 
for her, and was unwilling that Amy should play instead; but 
be was forced to yield to Mr. Cunningham’s wish, and she was 
seat to the instrument, and, notwithstanding her alarm, satisfied 
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every one that her talent for mnsic was of a very superior kind 
Even Lord Hoehfordt though vexed at bis daughter’s failure 
could not help exclaimingt ** Very good, very good indeed—ven 
correct time—who taught her, Harrington V* 

Her mamma was her only instructress for several years,” re* 
plied Mr. Harringion ; “ but latterly Miss Morton has taken hei 
in hand, and 1 must say she does her infinite credit.^’ 

Yea, certainly,” said Lord Rochrord. ** very great credit in¬ 
deed. What should yon say, Lucy, to persuading Mrs. Harring¬ 
ton to let you benefil; a little by Miss Morion no^ as a prepara¬ 
tion for Loudon 1 She would improve you, I dare say, even in 
these few days, and then, when we are in Loudon, she might 
give you some hints, as she saw you wanted them.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs, Harrington, who thought this a very Grange 
mode of appropriating the time and talents which were intended 
for the benefit of her own children, it is quite useless to form 
any plans for London ; 1 have every reason to bo satisftod with 
the progress ray children are making in the country, and shall 
not think of Loudon timsters at present; 1 have expressed my 
determination to your lordship in a very decided way from the 
first.” 

“ True, quite true,” replied Lord Rochford, feeling that the 
refusal had been very decided; “ only people change z but we 
W'on^t talk of London, you douH wish it, 1 see; but 1 should like 
this young lady to bear Lucy play over S piece or two while we 
are here.” 

Miss Cunningham’s countenance expressed any tiling but amia¬ 
bility ; and she gave her father a luok which bad ofu^n been 
found efficacious in preventing disagreeable plans, but his bead 
was turned away, and she looked in vain; and the next moment 
he was at Miss Morton’s side, praising her music, and begging, 
as a great favor, that she would take a little pains with Lucy, 
and hear her play occasion ally ; in fact, as Mr, Harrington had 
said, take her in hand for a few days, 

Dora could scarcely forbear smiling as she observed the ex- 
piession of Miss Cunningham’s face—it told of pride, mortifica¬ 
tion, and anger; and Amy noticed it also, but she was not 
amused ; she was sorry for both parties ; for whatever might be 
Lucy Cunnlnghara’s disinclination to become Miss Morton’s 
pupil, it certainly could not exceed Emily Morton’s unwillingness 
to become her instructress. Lord Rochford shared his daughter's 
duiness of perception; and, to complete the unpleasantness ot 
the proposLUon, he spoke to Amy, hoping that she and Miss 
Cunningham tvould learn a few duets together. Pour Amy 
blushed, and tried, though with difficulty, to express acqui 
escence ; and Mrs. Harrington, observing her hesitation, re 
proved her fur her rtideness, and assured Lord Rochford tha* 
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Dora and Margaret would practise with Miss Cunningham when* 
ever she wished it: it would be a more convenient arrangement, 
as Amy was only an occasional visiter; and though she had 
played tolerably well once, she had not received by any means 
the same advantages as her cousins. Amy could almost have 
cried with annoyance, but painful as it was to be so undervalued 
and misunderstood 'on every occasion, it was in this instance a 
Tory useful lesson to her, for it prevented the indulgence of 
vanity at being brought forward in so unusual a manner; and 
when she saw how Emily Morton was slighted, and remembered 
her meek, uncomplaining temper, she could only feel vexed with 
herself for caring so much about it, and long to possess a spirit 
as humble as hers. The events of the evening, though trifling 
in themselves, were not so in their consequence. Miss Cun¬ 
ningham went to bed angry with her father, angry with herself, 
and, above all, angry with Emily Morton and Amy. Of the af¬ 
fair of the dance she thought but little, for she was not aware 
that any blame had been attached to her; but she had been 
foolish in attempting to play, and her father still more so, she 
decided, in teasing her with lessons, and making a fuss about 
Miss Morton, instead of depreciating her, and so increasing the 
difliculties in the way of the London expedition. Amy had been 
made her rival, and had gained approbation which might have 
been hers, and, above all, had been noticed by Mr. Cunningham, 
whose last words, as he wished his sister good-night, were, that 
it would make him entirely contented to see her as sweet- 
tempered, humble, and unaffected as Amy Herbert. With these 
feelings, the idea of their both going with the rest of the family 
to London, in case Lord Rochford gained his point, was most 
provoking, and very earnestly did Miss Cunningham hope that 
something might occur within the next two months to remove 
£mily Morton from Emmerton. In her absence Amy was 
too much of a child to be cared for, but together they would 
form a very considerable drawback to the pleasure she ex¬ 
pected ; and she thought it would be better to give up the jour¬ 
ney at once, than to be continually troubled with Miss Morton 
as an instructress, and Amy Herbert as an example. Amy 
went to her mother as usual, not quite satisfied with herself. 
The first elation had subsided, and she was aware of the evil 
feeling that had arisen in her mind, and at once acknowledged 
it to Mrs. Herbert; and then, referring to the dance, she 
wondered that Miss Cunningham could have been so blind to the 
impropriety of the suggestion. 

“ I should have thought, mamma,” she said, “ that Dora's face 
vionld have shown her she was wrong.” 

“It does not surprise me,” replied Mrs. Herbert, “be« 
•Mse the same thing happens continually with every one 
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VYhaiever wiab for we easily persuade ourselves is al 
lowable.^^ 

“ But there cannot really be any harm in wishing, can there V 
said Amy. 

“ Only 50 far ns it is the seed of all evil,’’ answered her mother 
“If nur wishes were good, our actions would be good also/’ 

But ibere are a great many wishes which are Deitliei 
good nor had, maninia; wishes, I mean, that are of no coiise* 
(luence.” 

“ 1 think that is a mistake, my dear : we are so ignorant that 
we never can tell whether even a passing thought may not he of 
consequence; and with regard to our wishes, the moment wo 
see that wo shall not be permitted to indulge them, wo must try 
and get rid of them.*’ 

“ I do not quite see w^hj it is necessaty,’’ said Amy. 

“ Because,” replied her mother, “ our will ceases then to he 
the same as the will of God. There is a very fearful lesson 
given us in the Bible on this subject in the history of Balaam. 
He wished to go with the prince of Moah, in the expectation of 
receiving a great reward, and God forbade him. His duty, theOf 
was to conquer his inclination ; but, instead of ibis, he only obey¬ 
ed ontwanJly, and still continued to wish, and at last he was per¬ 
mitted to foliow his own way ; but we are told that the anger of 
God was kindled againsi him.” 

** I see that he w'as wrong,” said Amy; “ but must we not 
wish for little things 1” 

“ If we w'ere quite good, we should never do so, ray love ; we 
should see plainly that even the smallest events of. our lives are 
ordered for our good; and it is better to begin with control¬ 
ling our wishes In trifles, and then we shall not be led astray 
by them in great things. Of course there is no harm in wish¬ 
ing for innocent things, as long as it is permitted us to en¬ 
joy them; but when tJiey are put beyond our reach, our wishes 
must cease.” 

Amy was too tired to converse more ; but although she felt 
that the idea wza a difficult one to realize, she did not the lesi 
resolve on puttirig it in practice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“ I WISH Frank would not make such a fuss about those stupid 
boys who are coming to-daysaid Dora, as he left the room 
when breakfast was ended, expressing his great delight that 
Monday morning was at length arrived, and begging them all 
to make a point of coming down to the lake in the afternoon to 
see the skating; ** it is bad enough to have a number of strange 
girls here, but really to be worried with rude boys is more than 
any one can bear.” 

“ Perhaps they are not rude,” said Amy. 

“ Yes, but they are,” replied Dora : “ I am sure they must be 
rude and awkward ; I cannot bear them.” 

“ But Frank, you can bear him.” 

“ Oh, that is quite a different thing—not but what he is a tor¬ 
ment sometimes; but I do not want to talk about them now. 
Margaret, please donH go away; just help me to settle how we are 
to amuse ourselves when the people come; I have had such a lec¬ 
ture from mamma this morning about making ourselves agreeable.” 

“ Dear me, I don’t know,” said Margaret; “ let them take care 
of themselves; I dare say they will find something to do ” 

“There is the conjurer for Wednesday,” observed Dora, 
thoughtfully; “ but there are two days to that, and what shall 
we do with them till then V’ 

“ Really,” said Miss Cunningham, “ I should think there would 
be quite sufficient amusement in being here, and seeing the 
house; for you told me the other day they none of them lived in 
such a large place.” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret; “ to be sure, they can go over 
house and round the grounds.” 

“ Round the grounds!” exclaimed Dora; “ why, it is going 
to snow hard.” 

“ Well,” replied Margaret, “ I should never trouble myself 
about it beforehand; when they come they will amuse them¬ 
selves, and if they do not like it, they need not come again.” 

“ That is not my way,” continued Dora; “ it would not be 
very agreeable to be told they had a stupid visit at the house 
jf the first gentleman in the county. We must have more ways 
af entertaining them than they can have at home.” 

“ I can’t think, though, what they are,” said Amy; “ but I dare 
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say jDu will recollect somethiD^ w^hea the time comes ; and you 
knciw» Uom* though I cotild not talk to any of them aa you can 
I could play with the little oneaJ* 

“Ahf but I do not mind the little ones,” said Dora; ** they 
will be very happy w'iih a doll, and Emily Morton will taka ears 
of them; mit there are two or three great ones, the Miss Stun* 
leys, and Miss Warner, w^ho hare always been at school; 1 have 
not seen them, and I know' they are coming early; people always 
do come early when one does not want them and Dora looked 
at Miss Cunningham, and thought of the last Saturday morning. 

** W© might talk forever,” said Margaret, ** and it would be no 
good, and really 1 have not time to think abou> it now ’': do, Lu¬ 
cy, come to my room and look at that dress which you said could 
he altered like yours. Morris will have no time if it is not given 
her this morning, and 1 must go and talk to mamma before it is 
begun.” 

That is just like you, Margaret,” said Dora; ** yon never 
will help me; but mamma says you must try this afternaon, so jt 
will be no use for you and Lucy to shut yourselves up in your 
room; you must come down, or she will be very angry,” 

Amy saw that Dora was gradually becoming extremely annoy-^ 
ed, and earnestly longed to sooth her; but she was rather afraid 
to interfere ; she did, however, venture to say, that perhaps some 
of them might be fond of reading, and then there would be lesa 
trouble. 

” Oh yes I” exclaimed Margaret, who did not quite like to go, and 
yet was very uiiwilling to stay ; “that will just do, Amy; they 
shall read, and then they will all be quite comfortable, and wc 
may go our own way ; i am so glad that mailer is settled ; I do 
so hat© trouble and fuss.” 

“ So we do all,” said Dora, angrily, as Margaret hastily ran 
out of the room ; only some people are forced to take it. That 
plan of yours will not do at all, Amy, and I cannot think how 
you could be eo silly as to propose it. School-girls never Like 
reading, and if they do, they can have enough of it at home. 
What they ought to have here should he something to mark ths 
place, something they should remember, something, in short, 
luite did©rent from what they could find anywhere else,” 

Amy did her bast to think, but it was all to no purpose; and 
Dora, at last, could only sigh and moan, and w^alk to the window 
and watch the weather, and wish that lb© snow would eom© 
iow'n, and keep them all at home. 

“ And snow Miss Cunningham in,” said Amy, laughing. 

To be sure,” answered Dora, “ that W'ould be rather odious. 
What a goose she made of herself Last night, Amy, and how d©« 
lighted 1 W'aa when you had all the praise 1” 

** S 3 vras 1, too,” said Amy j “ but I don^t think I was fight 
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I im sure, indeed, I was not; for I spoke to mamma aboi t it af¬ 
terwards, and she told me it was vanity.’’ 

“ As for that,” said Dura, “ every one is vain.” 

** But then,” said Amy, we promised at our baptism, that we 
would not be so; and mamma says that persons wlio are vain 
soon become envious, and that envy leads to very great crimes, 
and that if we indulge in vanity, we can never tell how wicked 
we shall become by-and-by.” 

I cannot understand why you are always talking of baptism, 
Amy,” said Dora; “ it seems as if it had something to do with 
every thing, according to your notions.” 

** According to mamma's notions, you mean ; she reminds me 
of it so often, that I cannot possibly forget it.” 

“ But there is no one in the world who has kept the promise,” 
said Dora; “ and then they say we have such a wicked nature : 
what Lb the use of thinking about being good, when we have no 
power to be so 1” 

“ 1 do not think I understand it quite,” replied Amy ; “ and I 
am sure, Dora, I cannot teach you, but I could tell you what 
mamma telJs me.” 

** And what is that V’ asked Dora. 

“ Mamma says,” answered Amy, “ that when w’e are born wo 
all have very wicked natures; but that when we are baptized, 
God gives us a new nature which is good, and that when we 
grow up we can do right if we really wish to do it, because we 
have the Holy Spirit always to help us; and once, when I made 
an excuse for something I had done wrong, by saying that it was 
natural, and I could not help it, she told me '^hat it might have 
been an excuse if I had not been baptized, but that now it was 
no excuse at all.” 

“ Then what are we to do ?” said Dora; “ no person really 
keeps the promise. How wicked we must all be !” 

“ Mamma says we are,” replied Amy ; “ and that we ought to 
bo so very careful about our smallest actions, and our words and 
thoughts, because it is so dangerous to do wrong now.” 

** But,” said Dora, “ I cannot see why people should be bap¬ 
tized, if it only makes them worse off than they were before.” 

“ Oh! but, indeed, Dora,” exclaimed Amy, looking rather 
■hocked, ** it makes us better off than we were before, a great 
deal better off; for, you know, the service about baptism says 
that we are made God’s children, really His children ; and that 
when we die we shall go to heaven, if we try and do right now, 
and beg Him to forgive us, when we do wrong, for our Saviour’s 
■ake.” 

“ I do not understand it,” said Dora; “ and I never heard any 
too talk about it till 1 came to Flmmerton.” 

^ 1 did not understand it half as well,” replied Amy, ” till 
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mamma told mo a story about Uncle Harriogtoo^s birthday, and 
said ibat when we were baptisted, we were made heira of hoavoti, 
just us he was heir to tills place and all the property ; and even 
now it pusales me very much, and very ollen 1 cannot believe 
that it is all true ; but I try to do so because mamma says it ia, 
and shows me where it is wriuen in the Bible.” 

” But how can we tell that we have a good nature given us at 
our baptism V’ said Dora: “ 1 never feelit j I don’t thiufc I do 
any thing that is right all day long: you may have a good na¬ 
ture, A.inVi and T think you have, bat I know 1 have not/’ 

“ Mamma says,” answered Amy, ‘‘ that being sorry for our 
faults and wiabing to do better is a proof of it; and you know, 
Bora, you often tell me how much you wish to do right, and 
someiiraes, w'lien I have had a great many wrong feelitigs, vain 
feelings, 1 me:in, and angry and envious ones, the only thing that 
makes me at all happy again ia because I feel sorry for it.” 

Dora sigliod deeply* “1 wish,” she said, “ that the bad na- 
tnre would go all at once, 1 am so tired of wishing to do good, 
and ^Iways doing wrong, and then 1 begin to think there is no use 
in trying. It would be easier if I could believe that it was true 
about baptism, because then it would appear aa if there was some* 
thing to help me: but 1 have always heard people talk about bav^ 
ing such a very wricked nature, till at last it seemed foolish to hope 
to be good, as if it were impossible ; not but what 1 do try some¬ 
times, Amy,” she continued, with a sudden impulse to be unre* 
served, which she had occasionally felt wdien talking to her 
eousm since their little disagreement. 1 do try somettmes, 
though I dare say you will not believe it, because 1 am so cross, 
I meant to try this morning, only Lucy Cunningham made me so 
angry by the way she twtsted her head about, and the nonsense 
she talked at breakfast, that 1 could not help becoming out of hu-^ 
mor with every one ; and wdien once 1 am annoyed in the tnurn^ 
ing, I go on so all day; but you cannot understand that, it is so 
uiilik/^ you.” 

” I can, though,” replied Amy, for I very often am provoked 
when I watch Mias Cunriingliam, and hear her talk ; but I try 
not to look at her, and to think of something else/’ 

” 1 cannot do that,” said Dora : when she is in the room, T 
find myself watching her, and listening to her, though 1 would 
give the world not to do it; for 1 am always longing to stop her, 
H say something sharp, and yet, when 1 do, 1 am so vexed with 
myself for it. 1 know nothing will ever go right W'hile she io 
with us/’ 

“ Then you will not be uncomfortable long/’ replied Amy, 

” But/’ said Dora, ** 1 know very w'ell that it is no use feeling 
properly only when every thing goes as you like ; what I wish 
IS, In have the power of being good always; there are some 
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people who are never put out of humor—^Aunt Herbert for one ^ 
i long to be like her.” 

“ So do I,” exclaimed Amy, eagerly; “ but then she is so very, 
very good; I don’t think it is possible to be what she is ; Mrs. 
Walton says she never met with any one like her.” 

** That is what disheartens me ; good people are so up in the 
clouds, where one can never get at them.” 

“ I suppose, though,” answered Amy, “ they were not always 
so good : mamma oflen says she did a great many naughty things 
when she was my age.” 

1 wish she would tell me what made her better, then,” said 
Dora: “ did she ever tell you ?” 

“ No,” replied Amy ; “ all that she ever told me was, what I 
ought to do myself to cure my faults, and she said that she would 
pray to God to help me.” 

“ No one will ever promise that for me,” observed Dora, 
sighing. 

But mamma will, I am sure,” exclaimed Amy, eagerly, 
« and I—” 

“ Why do you stop ?” said Dora. 

Mamma tells me to mention all your names in my prayers,” 
replied Amy; ^ but 1 don’t mean that that would be the same as 
her doing so, because she is so much better.” 

I cannot see what difference that can make : I should like 
very much to think you did it always for me; but it must be 
such a trouble to remember.” 

Oh no, Dora, it would seem so unkind not to do it, and if I 
thought you cared, 1 never could forget; but some day or other, 
when I am quite good, it will be of much more use.” 

^ Does Aunt Herbert think that no one must pray for others 
but those who never do any thing wrong ?” asked Dora, in a 
tone of surprise. 

No ; she says we all ought to pray for each other, and that 
it is quite our duty ; but we are told in the Bible that very good 
persons’ prayers are heard particularly ; and so mamma says 
that is one reason for trying to conquer our faults, because God 
will be more likely to attend to us then.” 

I cannot think you ever had any faults to cure ; you never 
could have been ill-tempered.” 

“ Oh, Dora, pray don’t say so: it makes me think I must be so 
deceitful, for 1 am often ill-tempered, and 1 used to be so every 
day at my lessons.” 

“Then,” said Dora, “you can tell me just what I want to 
know : what did you do to make yourself better ?” 

“ 1 used to talk about it to mamma,” replied Amy ; “ and one 
day particularly, I remember I was very unhappy, and thougnl 1 
tMrald be cross all my life * and then she showed me a pr» far 
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which she had written out for me : it was taken from tlio Col¬ 
lects and the Psalms, and she hegg:ed me to repeat tt every 
mornin^r and evening, and once in the middle of the day, too, and 
Iry to think about it; and she marked some verses in the Bible* 
and gave me a short prayer besides, just a few words to say to 
myself when I felt that 1 was becoming out of temper; and slie 
advised me, when 1 knew I had been doing wrong, in that or 
any thing else, to go to my room instantly, and pray to God to 
forgive me ; and after 1 had done as she desired for some time, 
and really tried very hard not to apeak when I w'as angry, and to 
give np to whatever mamma wished, 1 found it much easier to be 
g<K)d-tempered.” 

" But,” said Dora, “ that is so much to do, I never heard be¬ 
fore of any one saying prayers in the middle of the day: why 
should it be necessary I” 

“ Oh V' replied Amy, “ if people do not pray, they never can 
have any help from God : and the Holy Spirit, which w'as given 
them at their baptism, will go away from them, and they w'ill 
become dreadfully wicked.” 

“ It is right for people to say their prayers every morning and 
evening, of course,” said Dora; “ but 1 must say again, 1 never 
heard of any persons doing it in tho middle of the day.” 

“ 1 thought a great many people did ; at least, 1 know 1 have 
read in the old times of some who said them seven times, and in 
the Bible it is mentioned, Don^t you remember one of the lee 
sons they read in the church about Daniel, and how be prayed 
three times every day ?” 

“ All, yes, in the Bible— but, then, in the Bible every one 
d^ies what is right. I never think the persons we lead of there 
could be like ub.” 

They did not always do right, though,” answered Amy, “ be¬ 
cause it very often says that God was displeased with them : 
you know how angry Moses was once, and how he w^as not al 
lowed to go with the Israelites. Whenever I read that, 1 always 
think *hat I should have felt exactly like him*” 

** I cannot say 1 ever thought much about it,” said Dora; one 
hears it all in church - but I always am so sleepy on a Sunday 
that I cannot attend.” 

” But I suppose you are not always sleepy when you read al 
home I” 

“ I never do read at home now; we used to do it when we 
were children i for mamma taught us to read, like every one else, 
out of the Bible, but 1 thought of nothing but the hard words, 
and it always appeared a lesson book, and so 1 never looked at tl 
afterwards. 1 forgot, though, on a Sunday we were accustomed 
to read a chapter, but we have left off that lately ; 1 donh quttt 
know^ why, except that wo are too old*” t— 
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Too old to read the Bible!'’ repeated Amy, with a feeling of 
oainful surprise that her cousin should have such ideas. 

“ I don’t mean too old to read it at all,” replied Dora, “ but too 
old to be forced to do it.” 

“ Mamma does not force me to do it,” said Amy ; ” but it 
seems to come naturally : the day would be quite strange if we 
missed it.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you read it every day, or only on 
Sundays 1” 

“ Every day,” replied Amy. “ We always read the psalms 
uid lessons the first thing after breakfast, except on Wednesdays 
ind Fridays, and Saints’ days, when we go to church.” 

“ Go to church on the week days !” exclaimed Dora; “ who 
9 ver heard of such a thing 1” 

“ I thought it was what almost every one did,” replied Amy; 
*‘and I always fancied you would if you were not so far from 
the church.” 

** I cannot imagine what the good of it all is,” said Dora 

“ But it is ordered,” replied Amy, “ in the Prayer Book.” 

** 1 do not see that is any reason for it; its being ordered does 
not make it good.” 

“ I once asked mamma some questions about it,” said Amy , 
“ and she told me that the Prayer Book was put together by 
very good men, who knew a great deal better than we do what 
was right; and that it was composed from the prayers which 
were used a great, great many years before, just in the time 
after our Saviour died, and that they had made all the rules 
about the service and the Saints’ days, according to the old 
customs; and so now it was the law of the Church in England, 
and every one ought to attend to it.” 

“ Every one does not attend to it, though,” replied Dora: 
“ at Wayland no person ever thought of going to church except 
on Sundays.” 

“ I believe,” said Amy, “the Prayer Book says there ought to 
be service every day; and there are regular psalms and lessons 
marked in the calendar.” 

“ Perhaps so ; but 1 am sure if people were to go to church as 
oflen as you say there would be no time for any thing else.” 

“We generally manage to do very much the same on Wednes¬ 
days and Fridays as on other days: it is merely doing things at 
different hours.” 

“ If I could only see the good of it, I should not care,’* said 
Dora ; “ but it is so strange to be always thinking so much of one 
thing; prayers at home, and reading the Bible, and going to 
church every day—I should get so tired of it.” 

“ You would not be tired if you were accustomed to it, be« 
?aaao it would como to you naturally, like eating, and drink* 
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ing;, and sleeping, and, besides, it prevent a one from going op 
wrong all dayt” 

How rfu yon mean V' asked Dora* 

DonH you know," repUed Amy, that when tbinga am 
diaagreeable in the morning, and one is put out of temper, it 
seems aa if nothing would put one right again !" 

Well! yes,"' said Dora, rather impatiently ; ** go on," 

Then," continued Amy, " if I am cross, atid the time comes 
for reading the psalms and lessons, or going to church, or saying 
the prayer mamma gave me for the middle of the day, it stops 
me ; because it seems so much more wicked to be cross in 
church, or w^hert one is reading the Bible, than at any other 
time, and then 1 get better, and set off again afresh." 

That is the reason, 1 suppose," said Dora, “ that you are 
never angry a whole day together, as a great many people are : 
but r cannot understand where you get the time for it all; does 
it never interfere with your walking or your lessons 

No," replied Amy, ** because we reckon upon it beforehand; 
and when vve are thinking of what is to he done In the day, 
we always remember that we shall be some time in church,or 
reading the psalms and lessons, and mamma arranges so as not 
to let it interfere." 

"Blit still you must be tired of it,” persisted Dora: “it is 
quite impossible that you should go on, day after day, and not 
wish for a change. I am sure I gel quite tired of going to church 
on Sundays; and I do not know what I should do if 1 were 
obliged to go every day." 

“ I don't like it always," replied Amy, while the color mounted 
to her cheek; “ and I know I do not attend half as 1 ought; but 
1 am sure it makes the day go right, and mamma tells me it will 
be pleasanter to me every year; besides, I know that if it were 
not for going to church and reading with mamma, and all that 
sort of thing, I should be so much more ill-tempered, and en¬ 
vious, and vaiit, than I am now, and then 1 should be wretched; 
(or you don’t know, Dora, ivbat very bad feelings j have some- 
rimeaand the tears started into Amy's eyes as she spoke, at 
the recollection of the last Saturday evening. 

Dora was silent: her own faults were so much greater than 
her cousiirs, that Amy's self-reproach w^as more bitter than any 
reproof could possibly have been. If Amy were so grieved at 
the remembrance of an impatient word, or a passing thought ol 
vanity, w'bat ought she to feel wdiose whole life had been one of 
pride and self-will t She felt, too, as if she had no right to at¬ 
tempt to comfort one who was so much better than herself ; and 
stood for several mometits looking at Amy with wonder and in¬ 
terest, till the striking of the clock recalled her to herself, and 
tarting at the time they bad spent together, she declared the day 
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was half gone already, and there were a hundred things to be 
done before the people came. 

I had quite forgotten them,’’ said Amy; 1 think, Dora, 1 

forget a great many things when I am talking to you.” 

“Do you 1” said Dora, turning suddenly round to kiss her; 
“ it cannot be any use to you to talk to me, because you have 
Aunt Herbert to go to.” 

“ I do like it, though, so very much,” answered Amy, “ and I 
think about it afterwards; but 1 wish 1 could help you in amusing 
every one.” 

** I must leave them to their fate,” said Dora, preparing to 
leave the room, “ for mamma wants me, I know : but, Amy,” sho 
added, stopping, and apparently desirous, yet unwilling to say 
more, “ I wish—no, never mind now.” 

“ O ! do tell it me,” said Amy; “ is it any thing 1 can do for 
you ? 1 should be so glad.” 

“ No, nothing, nothing,” hastily repeated Dora, though her 
manner was at variance with her words. 

“ But you must tell me,” said Amy, seizing her dress to 
prevent her going: “ I am sure you mean something: can 1 
look out some books, or put the room in order, or get any thing 
for you 1” 

“ No, nothing of that kind; but, Amy, should you—should 
you very much mind letting me see the prayer Aunt Herbert gave 
you 1” 

“ Oh! if you would but let me give it you,” exclaimed Amy, 

for it is in mamma’s handwriting; and 1 think you would like 
it all the better for that, and it is such a nice one : shall 1 go and 
fetch it!” 

“ I must not wait now,” said Dora, “ for I am after my time 
with mamma; but if you will put it in my room by and by, I 
should thank you so very much; and I shall always think of you 
when 1 look at it.” 

“ And of mamma,” said Amy ; “ and some day, perhaps, Dora, 
yon will be able to talk to her as I do, and ask her any thing you 
want to know.” 

Dora shook her head, for she believed she never could be un« 
xeserved with any one but her cousin, and hastened to hc'^ mam* 
ma’s room, with a longing desire that she could go to her fof 
advice as Amy did to Mrs. Herbert 
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CHAPTER XVHI 

Dora's tiine was so fuWy occupied for the rest of the morniiig 
that she was quite unable to form any scheme of amusement; 
and three o'clock arrived, and with it carriage after carriage, 
each bringing an importation of visiters, before she had at 
all decided upon what was to be done with them, Frank liad 
gone out with the young Dorn ford a, who came early, according 
to their engagement; and the three boys who arrived afterw^ards 
were immediately dispatched to the lake to hud him, and amuse 
themselves with skating. 

“ Boys are no trouble,” thought Dora ; ” they always go out 
of doors, and take care of tLemaelves; but girl*—” and she 
sighed as she looked upon the five young ladies, who, dressed in 
their best silks and gayest bonnets, stood each by the side of her 
mamma, very silent, very shy, and very uucomfortable. 

“ You will take your young friends into the schoolroom, Dora,” 
said Mrs. Harrington, m her moat gentle tone. “ I suppose none 
of them will like walking such a cold afternoon as this ; but you 
will hnd plenty of entertainment for them there ; and with Mar^ 
garet, and Miss Cunningham^ and Amy, yon will make quite a 
pleasant little party.” * 

” There can be no doubt of that,” said a tall, good-natured* 
looking lady, who had brooghi her two Uulc girls to pay their 
hrst visit from home, ”In a house like thia there is always 
somediing agreeable to be done ; and then it is so [Jeasant for 
young people to be together. My children live in such retire¬ 
ment that it b an especial treat to them to have companions.” 

The two little girls clung mure closely lo their molher^s side 
as she spoke, apparently thinking that the greatest treat at that 
moment would be to remain under ner protection; but Dora led 
the way to the door, and they were obliged to follow, hand in 
hand, and casting imploring looks upon their mamma to persuade 
her to go with them. She half mse from her seat, hut Mrs. 
Harrington stopped her. “ You need not be uneasy, Mrs. Dan¬ 
vers,” she said ; Dora, will take great care of them,” 

Oh I yes, of course, of course,” repented Mrs. Danvers; 
” but they are so shy, poor children : 1 should just like lo see 
how they manage to go on among so many strangers.^' 
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“Certainly,” replied Mrs, Harrington ; “we wi!. lonk in upon 
them by-ana-by. Waold you like to take a little walk before 
dinner, or sbould you prefer remaining in the bouse, as it is ho 
coldt” 

“I should be glad to know what the children will do,” said 
poor Mrs. Danvers, in a fever of anxiety fur their enjoyment the 
moment they were out of her sight. 

“We will inquire presently,” persisted Mrs. Harrington, who 
was always £.rm, even in trifling matters, and had made up her 
mind they shotild be lefl to themselves at first, to become ac¬ 
quainted with the rest of the party. 

“ If I eould just ask them,” said Mrs. Danvers ; “ I dare say 1 
could easily’find my way to the schoolroom : where is itt” 

“At the other end of the house,” replied Mrs. Harringlon, 

** Ob, just along the passages that w^a passed as we came in, 
I dare say.” 

“ No, quite in a contrary direction. If you wish to know what 
your children prefer doing, Thomson shall ask for you.” 

Mrs. Harrington rang the bell, and Thomson was sent to tb 
schoolroom, while Mrs. Danvers sat pondering upon the extreme 
unpleHsantnesa of being a visiter In the house of any lady who 
determined to have her own way. 

A mj was in the eclioolroom, waiting for her cousins, and a 
htlle time was spent in introductions, and in discussing whether 
it was a pleasant allernooij, and whether the snow would he dis¬ 
agreeable if they went out on the terrace; and when at last it 
was decided to be very cold, and that they had thin shoes on, 
and that one was rather liable to cold, and at other to cough, &C-, 
Dora found they were resolutely bent on an afternoon in the 
bouse, aud all that was to be done was to show them to their re¬ 
spective apartments to take olT their bonnets and shawls, and to 
wish heartily that they would remajn there till summoned to the 
drawing-room for the evening. Quickly, much more quickly 
than Dora had supposed possible, they appeared again, full of 
expectation that something was to happen which was to give 
them very great pleasure. The visit to Enimerton had been 
talked of for weeks before; it had been the subject of their 
thoughts hy day, aud their dreams by night; and the three 
schoolgirls (Dtinrs particular dread) had exulted when they an¬ 
nounced to their companmns that a portion of the Christmas holy* 
days was to he passed at Bmmerton Hall. In former days Mr. 
Harrington’s family had been not only the richest, hut ilie gayest 
in tlie county, and every one associated with the name of Km* 
merlon visions of breakfast-parties, dinner-parties, rlding-partiesi 
music, balls, and ev^ary kind of festivity; and though tot young 
to be admitted to all these pleasures, the young ladies had still a 
might but somewhat Indistinct notion that a visit at Emmerton 
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must be the height of human enjoyment; while poor Dora w as 
expected to realize all these gay expectationa w^hen she v, as dis< 
saltsfied with herseir, unlmppy at the recollection of Wavland 
and her brother Edward, and with no one hut Amy to assist in 
making eyery one comfortable^ 

A lUintt dei^pairiiig smile passed oyer her face as they entered, 
one after the other; and she cast a hopeless glance at Amy. 
Margaret had promised to appear, but Miss Cunningham consid¬ 
ered it necessary to make some change in her dress, and her in-^ 
separable companion could not possibly leave her. 

‘‘ You must have had a very cold drive,’’ said Dora to the 
eldest Miss Stanley, a girl about her own age—quiet, tii id, and 
awed by the strangcnass of every thing about her. It was the 
fourth time the observation had been made, and for the fourth 
lioje the same low, half-hesitating “ Yes” w-as given in reply; 
but there the conversation ended, and Dura turned to her other 
visiters, hoping to find them more communicative. Unhappily, 
hei^ manner was such as to repel iusiead of encouraging them: 
ehe really wished to be kind and agreeable, but she did not fur a 
moment forget that she was Miss Harrington of Emmerton Hall; 
ind her efforts to be polite were so evident, and she w^aa so veiy 
condescending in every thing she did and said, that it was im- 
possitile for the poor girls to be at ettse* 

Amy saw that her cousin was very different frcrtn what she 
usually was, but could not comprehend in what the change con¬ 
sisted, and only longed for her to leave off asking them if they 
liked music and drawing, and whether they preleired home nr 
sclmol, and how many brothers and sisters they bad, and talk of 
something more interesting. Any thing would have been pref¬ 
erable to the formality of asking a string of questions i even she 
herself was a little chilled by Dora’s manner, and only ventured 
to eay a few words in m undertone to a rather pretty, delicate 
girl, who stood by the fire near her. This most disagree able 
constraint had lasted abi)ut ten minutes, when, to Amy’s extreme 
satisfaction, Miss Morton’s voice was heard in the passage, and 
almost immediately afterwards she entered, followed by Rose, 
laden with a doll nearly as large as herself, which she was only 
allowed to play with oceaslonally. She ran into the room w'ith 
great glee, to exhibit her treasure to Amy, but shrank away on 
seeing so many strange fices; every one, however, seemed to 
feel her appearance an iudescrihable relief; the shy Miss Stan¬ 
ley stooped to kiss her, and ask how old she was; her sister 
begged lo know the name of the doll; and Amy’s friend was de¬ 
lighted to find in her a resemblance to a sister of about the same 
age ; w*hile the two younger children looked with envy and ad¬ 
miration upon the handsome pink frock and bright blue bonnet, 
which were always the holyday dress of the beautiful doU, Hut 
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1 greater charm than Hose and her doll was soon found in EmLlj 
Morton^s manner. She went from one to (he other, saying some¬ 
thing kijid to each, in a voice so sweet that it would have made 
even a commonplace expression agreeable * and after a few Iri- 
/ling qiiesiions, vrhieh gave her some idea of their peculiar tastes 
and dispositions, she managed, by making observations of her 
owjif io induce them to do the same; and listening with real and 
not forced interest to whatever was said, she led them on to de¬ 
scribe their companions and their school life, till Dora found, to 
her eurpnae, that Hester Stanley, whom she had decided in her 
own mind to be almost devoid of intellect, and certainly unutter¬ 
ably dull, w'ae a good French and Italian scholar, very fond of 
drawing, and fariher advanced than herself in het acquaintance 
with hooka in general; that her sister ivas extremely amusing; 
and that Mary Warner had travelled on the Continent, and had 
many stories to tell of the peculiarities of foreign manners and 
customs. The younger children looked at Rose for a few min¬ 
utes wnthout speaking, then ventured to touch the dull, and at last, 
with one consent, seemed to resolve on being sociable, and re^ 
tired into a corner of the room to enact the parts of mamma, 
nurse, and doctor to the poor doH, w'ho, in spite of her brilliant 
color, w'as pronounced to be in a most dangerous state of health, 
and to require insiant advice: while the party e(d1eeied around 
the /ire, growing bolder and holder as the noise in the room in¬ 
creased, began at last so entirely to enjoy themselves, that w^hen 
the dusk of the evening had stolen on them, and a proposiiioii 
w'as made by the children for candles, there >vas a general peil- 
liun for a few moments^ respite, that they might have the luxury 
and freedom t/ miking by firelight prolonged. It was a strange 
contrast to Ihb stiffness of the first half hour, and Lora hardly 
knew whether she quite approved of it, it seemed to throw her 
so completely in the back-ground : but to Amy it was delightful. 
It was so new, and bo interesting to hear a description of a 
Bcliuol life, that she thought she couJd lisle a forever; and even 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham, who came into the room in the 
middlij of one of Julia Stanley's most amusing stories, appeared 
to lake some pleasure in what was passing, Margaret's interest 
was real; but Miss Cunninglmm's eatisfaclion arose from the 
coinparison which she contd make in her own mind between the 
apleiidor of Rochford Park and the very ordinary style of living 
to wliieh her new acquaintances had been accustomed ; and ui 
every possible opportunity she broke out into exclamations of 
** Dear me! how strange I how very shabby! what a wretclied 
place your school musl he T’ till she hoped she had fully con¬ 
vinced ihcm of tlie fact that the habits in which she had been 
orought up were immeasurably superior to theirs. Julia Stanley, 
however, not at all awed by Miss Cunningham’s grandeur; 
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she continued her stories, talking very fast, and laoghing heartily, 
and ca.ung little what was thought as long as she could males 
athera laugh also ; hut her sister was nut equally insensible ; and 
every now and then she endeavored to check the. flow of Julia’s 
spirits, and to suggest that the customs of their school were nol 
entirely as she hud represented^ 

‘*you must not believe everything Julia tells you exactly,’* 
she said, turning to Miss Cunningham, who seemed quite unable 
to comprehend the fact of any young ladies.being so dUtreated 
as to have no second course at dinner, no curtains to their beds, 
nnr tires in thetr rooms: she runs on so fast that she forgets. 
We always have puddings on Saturdays; and we have Area 
when we are ill; and there are curtains in the largest room, only 
we have never slept there,** 

“Well, then, bad is the beat, is all that I can say for your 
,chooL,** said Mias Cunningham : “ and as for ladies being brought 
CO in such a way, how is it possible for them ever to know how 
to bcimve, if they are not taken more care of!*’ 

“ It must be very uncomfortable,” said Dora ; “ but really 1 
cannot sea what a second course, and curtains, and Arcs have to 
do with manners,*’ 

“To be sure not,” exclaimed Julia; “what does it signify! 
It is very hard and disagreeable sometinnes, and we cry a good 
deal when first we go there—that is, some of the little ones do; 
blit after a few weeks it is all right, and we eat our cold rice¬ 
pudding, and think it delicious.*’ 

“ Cold rice-pudding i” repeated Amy, who had a peculiar dis* 
like to it: “do you never have any thing but cold rice-pud¬ 
ding!* 

“Not very often,” replied JuUa; “but, as I said before, it 
really does not signify: I assure you, if you were up at six 
o’clock every day, as we are, and had nothing hut hard lessona 
from morning till night, you would think cold rice-pudding one 
of the nicest bings you had aver tasted. 1 don’l think I aver 
luEC any thing we have at home half as well,” 

“Well!” exclaimed Miss Cunniugham, “I never heard of 
such a school before: all my notions were, that young ladies 
lived together, and learned a few lessons, and had French and 
drawing masters, and ladies* maids, and carriagea ; that would 
be agreeable enough r but you might just aa well be cottagers’ 
children, if yon live so shabbily: and what a diflTerence it must 
make after your home! How you must miss your carriage and 
^rvunis!” 

“ I do not,” said Mary Warner; “ we have no carriage.” 

“ Not keep a carriage 1” exclaimed Miss Cunniiighatn ; “ Ihea 
how do you manage to get from one place to auotUer!” 

“ Really,” interrupted Dora, “ I do not think vou should erot» 

CJ 
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foestii^n any one in that way : of course there are cairiages to be 
had, even if people do not choose to keep them/’ 

“ There are coaches always passing near us,” said Mary ; 
“ and so it is very convenient.” 

^'Coaches! you mean stage-coaches, I suppose,” said Miss 
Cunningham. 

“ Yes,” replied Mary: “ one of them goes to Sandnam, 
where our school is; so there is no difficulty about my travel- 
ling.” 

That is the strangest thing of all,” said Miss Cunningham. 

Do you mean really that your papa and mamma allow you to 
travel about the country in a stage-coach 1” 

The tone in which this was said sounded even more disagreea¬ 
ble than the words; and Julia Stanley instantly took offience. 
“ And why not ]” she exclaimed ; “ why should not people ride 
iu stage-coaches if they like it 1” 

“ Of course, if they like it,” said Margaret, who was always 
willing to side with her friend ; “ but liking it is a different thing 
from being obliged to do it.” 

“ So it may be,” replied Julia; “ but almost every one does it 
now.” 

“ I never do,” said Miss Cunningham, pointedly. 

“ Very likely,” answered Julia; “ but then you are only one 
person; and almost all those I know go in stage-coaches con¬ 
stantly ; so you need not be so much surprised at Mary War¬ 
ner.” 

Miss Cunningham pouted and drew up her head, and thought 
Julia one of the most forward, impertinent girls she had ever 
met with; and Hester began to fear (here must be something 
very derogatory to the dignity of a lady in travelling by a public 
conveyance; and yet, remembering that once, when their own 
horses were lame, she had been obliged to avail herself of it, 
she could not with a clear conscience deny her acquaintance with 
them; she could, however, abuse them heartily, and lament the 
necessity which had induced their papa to allow it—quite agree¬ 
ing with Margaret and Miss Cunningham, that it was not a com¬ 
mon thing for people to do, 

“ Nonsense, Hester,” exclaimed Julia; “ you know as well as 
I do, that it is the most probable thing in the world that we shall 
go back to school by the coach ; and what will your pride say to 
that 1” 

“ Oh, papa mentioned something about it one day,” replied 
Hester; “ but of course he was not in earnest.” 

“ But he was,” answered Julia; “ he said that now our cousins 
had left school, it would be a great expense for us to travel by 
ourselves, and that he should certainly ^ut us into the stagc- 
mch| mud let William take care ol us, and then there would be 
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no trouble about the niitler. I wish,** she added, turning to Amy^ 
who stood next her, that Hester would not try, ns she aJ- 
wnys does, to make herself as grand and as fine as the people 
sbe is with.** 

Amy felt a alight pang of self-reproach as Julia spoke this j 
for when the conversation had begun, she felt she should not like 
to say, as Mary Warner had done, that her papa and iimmma did 
not keep a carriage; and it appeared almost like deception to 
^^lame another for a fault she was conscious of herself i 
:hink,** she said, in reply to Juiia*s observation, that it b not 
tgbt to wish to tm just the same as other people ; but 1 am afraid 
• should like it : and 1 am sure, indeed,** she added, with an ef- 
ort, that T should ha glad to have a carriage to take me w hcr^ 
;ver T wanted to go.” 

“ Then you have not one” said Julia: ” that seems strange, 
i^eing Mr, Harrington’s niece*** 

My uncle*s heitig rich does not make any difference to us," 
was the answer, “ except when we are slaying here, and have 
the use of his things ^ but 1 think I should almost prefer being 
without them, because then I should not miss ihem*” 

1 used to think ” said Julia, stilt speaking in a tone only to 
be heard by Amy, that it signified a great deal about the way 
in which people lived till I knew Mary Warner; but she had 
such differeni notions, that she made me think differently too,” 

** What notions t** asked Amy* 

“ Olu I cannot tcil you all now; but her papa was very rich— 
very rich indeed, and lived in a beautiful place ; but in some way 
—I cannot quite understand how—he lost all his money, and was 
obliged lo sell his property, and live tn a mucli smaller bouse. 
If he had ohosen, he might have had it all back again ; but he 
is a very good man, and would not do something which he thought 
w^aa not quite honorable ; and so they continue living in the same 
inferior way, though no one, of course, thinks the worse of liirii 
for it, because every one says he has acted so nobly*^ This 
makes Mary care little for the change. She says her papa h so 
resjiected, and she is so fund of him, that it seems bettor to her 
than if they had all the fine places in the world.” 

Amy looked with interest at Mary as she heard this ; but she 
w'aa not able to continue the converaation, for the servant entered 
with candles, and tea immediately followed; and after tea they 
were all to dress for the evening. 

To Dara*s satisfaction, it had been decided that the hoys were 
to dine late, so she was spared the task of keeping them in or^^ 
der; and, finding that every one W'as beginning to feel comforta¬ 
ble and at home, her owm dignity a little relaxed, and she begai) 
to think that, after all, the infiiction of a three days* visit frum 
the Bchoofgiils might nut he so very unendurable. 
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Amy hastened to her mother’s room as soon as tea was over, 
in the hope of finding her there; for she had intended dining by 
herself, and appearing in the drawing-room only in the evening. 

I must talk to you one minute, dear mamma,” she said, as she 
entered. “ We have been getting on so nicely in the school- 
n«otn—so much better than I expected, only it was dreadful just 
at first. They were so silent; and Dura looked like a duchess. 
If 1 had not been her cousin, I should have laughed ; but I fan¬ 
cied they would think 1 ought to entertain them, and that made 
me feel more shy than ever ; and then they all spoke in such a 
low voice that every word I said was heard.” 

“ Well!” answered Mrs. Herbert; “ but who br6ke the 
spell ?” 

“ Miss Morton, mamma,” replied Amy; “ and I should like -o 
understand what made her so different from Dora.” 

“ She is much older,” said Mrs. Herbert; “ naturally, that 
would make a difierence.” 

“ It was not quite that,” continued Amy; “ for if it had been 
my Aunt Harrington, I don’t think we should have ventured to 
speak a word : but there was something in Miss Morton’s man¬ 
ner that made every one appear at ease. Can you tell me what 
it wasi” 

“ You must imagine me to be a fairy. How can I possibly 
judge of what Miss Morton did when I was not present 1” 

But can you not guess from her character 1” asked Amy. 
“ You have seen so much more of her lately, that I think you 
must know.” 

** At least, you are determined, as usual,” said Mrs. Herbert, 
smiling, “ that I shall give you a reason for every thing which 
you cannot quite comprehend. I suspect, in the present instance, 
the secret consisted in Dora’s thinking of herself all the time she 
was talking, and Miss Morton’s thinking of others.” 

“ That is not quite clear, mamma,” replied Amy. “ Does 
thinking of one’s self make one stiff and formal ?” 

“ Generally, either stiff or affected,” replied Mrs. Herbert; 
“ yet it is very difficult to avoid doing it. You will often hear 
persons speaking of what are sometimes called company man¬ 
ners’—not meaning exactly affectation, but a manner approaching 
to it, which is not quite natural; and it almost always arises from 
this same cause. It is, in fact, very nearly allied to selfishness ; 
for we care so much more for ourselves than others that we take 
a greater interest in thinking of ourselves than of them, and so 
we become disagreeable.” 

“ But how can we help it 1” asked Amy» 

** By trying every day of our lives to consult the happiness of 
those we live w'ith, ’ answered Mrs. Herbert. “ I mean, in the 
lomst trifles, such as giving up a ple;tsant scat, or an amusing 
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book, or fetching things for them to save them trouble, or liaten* 
ing to them when they wish to talk to ua. By theee mean^ we 
can acquire a habit of forgeuitig ouraelvea, which will remain 
with us whether ive are in company or only with our own 
family.” 

Amy listened to her mother wulh an earnest wish to follow her 
advice ; and when she joined the party in the drawing-room, aha 
found immediate opportunities of putting it in practice. 

The evening was a cheerful one, for Mr* Harrington proposed 
soiiic Christmas games, and insisted tipon every one's joining 
them : and although Dora and Miss Cunningham held back, and 
thought themselves too old and too dignihed, they were at length 
obliged to yield ; and the rest of the party were so roerry that 
they did not notiee their grave looks and slow movements. Amy 
enjoyed herself thoroughly; and when her gay laugh caught 
Mrs. Herbert's ear, it gave her more Imppiness than sb^ had felt 
for many months, since she could now venture to dwell on the 
delight which Colonel Herbert would experience on seeing her 
BO entirely what he could moat have desired his child to be. 
Dora was almost jealous as she noticed the regard which Amy 
attracted, and wondered what the secret could be. Perhaps, if 
she had followed her couaiu's example, and given up a seat to 
Mary Warner when she was tired, and assisted Hester Stanley 
when her sandal broke, and sootJied one of the children when 
she fell down anti was frightened, she too might have been a fa^ 
vorite; but, without intending to he unkind, she managed so 
openly to show her dislike to what was going on, that every one 
endeavored to keep aloof from her; and if they did speak, the 
answer was bo cold, and the manner so proud, that the wish to 
make another attempt was impossible. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

WjiEPr Amy met her new acqnaintannc the next morning, af^cr 
having thought them over attentively while she waa drcssiitgi 
she had quite decided oo the one she liked Lest. Julia SianW 
had at first amuaed her so much, and was so very lively and 
good-tempered, that tt seemed imposaihle not to give the prefer¬ 
ence to her; but even then there was something in her quick 
il^nner aqd l|a8ty egressions w^ltlch rather annoyed Amy's 
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feelings, when contrasted with Miss Morton*s gentleness and re¬ 
finement ; and in the course of the evening, as she observed her 
more narrowly, her conduct to Miss Cunningham had struck her 
as peculiarly disagreeable. It req^iired but very little time to 
perceive Miss Cunningham’s deficiencies; and Julia, who was 
remarkably quick and clever, had not been in her company half 
an hour before she had discovered them ; and her great amuse¬ 
ment was to turn every thing she said into ridicule. For the 
first few minutes Amy had been amused; but afterwards an en¬ 
deavor of Emily Morton’s to check some satirical observations 
had shown her that she was wrong; and a sense of politeness 
soon made her aware that Julia allowed cleverness and high 
spirits to carry her beyond the bounds of propriety. When Dora 
gave Miss Cunningham what Frank would have called a set- 
down,” it was done in a ladylike way, as far as manner was 
concerned. She delighted in saying the most pointed things in 
the most pointed tone, yet she would on no account have neg¬ 
lected the little attentions which Miss Cunningham’s position 
demanded : but Julia Stanley, feeling herself infinitely superior 
to Lord Rochford’s daughter in intellect and accomplishments, 
considered that she was, on this account, freed from any demands 
upon her politeness ; and had made no scruple of pushing into a 
room before her, interrupting her when speaking, and endeavor¬ 
ing to show that she did not consider her as entitled to any re¬ 
spect or attention. All this was peculiarly disagreeable to Amy, 
who, having always lived with persons who were polite upon 
Christian principles, could not in the least comprehend the rude¬ 
ness of self-conceit; and if Julia had offended her in one way, 
her sister’s manner had been equally unpleasant in another. She 
had been Miss Cunningham’s shadow and echo ; she had followed 
her from place to place, admiring her dress and her ornaments, 
and begging her to describe Rochford Park, and hinting how 
much she should like to see it; and once or twice she had turned 
to Amy to extort her admiration also, when sincerity had obliged 
her entirely to differ. 

A little of the same flattery had also been bestowed upon Dora, 
but it was received so coolly that there was no temptation to re¬ 
peat it; for Dora, though she loved praise and flattery, still re¬ 
quired it to be administered delicately, through the medium of a 
third person ; and fancied herself insensible to it, because she 
never encouraged any one to tell her in direct terms that she 
was beautiful and clever. Mary Warner’s manner resoinbltd 
neither ; it was not quite so polished as Amy would have liked, 
but ii was simple and straightforward. She had never seen any 
place so beautiful as Emmerton, and she said so plainly : but she 
also said that she thought there were too many trees aitout it, 
and she should have preferred the house being built highei*. h 
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was the aarae with every thing: else : she expressed her opiiinm 
when asked without reserve; but ehe did nut, like Julia, intrude 
disagreeable observations uncalled or, like Hester, pretend 
to see beauties where there w-ds nothing to adinif©. Tim up- 
rigbtTiesB of her falher^'s character aeetned to have descended lo 
her; and Amy willingly forgave any little awkwardness of man¬ 
ner when she savv Mary’s firmness and simplicity ; while even 
Dora was rather won by the unconcern with which she listened 
to Miss Cunningham’s impertinences, and the opennesa with w hich 
she acknowledged the inferiority of lier own home to Kmmer- 
ton—apparently thinking it a matter of indifierence whether she 
lived in a large house or a small one. It was a point of charac¬ 
ter which Dora could appreciate and admire, though it w'as not 
one she thought it necessary to imitate. Hut Miss Cunning¬ 
ham felt very dideiently, and her good-liumor was not at all in¬ 
creased by the failure of her endeavors to inspire both Julia and 
Mary with aw^e and admiration ; and lo complete her discomfort, 
wdien breakfast was over, Mias Morton gently proposed her 
practising for half an hour; adding, that Lord Uoehford had 
again mentioned the subject, and begged that she would assist 
her in perlecling the piece she had been trying, so that it might 
be played in the evenings Mias Cumiingham did not speak, hul 
she looked her thoughts, and yet she did not Tcnture to rebel, lor 
Lord Koehrord, with all his fondness, had some partLculartiies, 
and the arrangement of his daughter’s studies was his peculiar 
hobby. It seemed, however, as if she had secretly resolved 
that the pleasures of a London journey should not be marred by 
any progress she might tnake under Miss Morton’s tuition ; and 
bad as her performance had been before, it was much worse this 
morning. Miss Morton, with unwearied patience, corrected her 
false notes, asked her to repeat the difficult passages, and showed 
her, again and again, how they were to be played : but the long 
stitf fingers appeared to possess some innate spirit of obstinacy ; 
they w^ould move exactly tn the way in which they should imf 
have moved ; they would play sharps for fiats, and turn crotch¬ 
ets into quavers, and minims into crotchets ; imlil Amy, who, 
with the exception of Julia Stanley, was the only person 
present besides, wondered how it was possible for Miss Mor¬ 
ton to persevere ; and Julia, after a pretended attempt to con¬ 
ceal her amusement, laughed aloud, Mias Cunningham heard 
the laugh, and felt it keenly, and forgetting every thing but her 
annoyance, she jumped up from her seat, closed the book, aud, 
witUuul speaking, rushed our of tlte room. 

Wein that is delightful,''* exclaimed Julia; “ I would have 
laughed before, if 1 had thought it would bring matters to a con- 
vlusionJ’ 

Amy wished to say something, but she felt painruUy shv, fof 
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she had begun to dread Julians satire ; and, happily for her, Em« 
ily Morton spoke instead. 

“ I should be very sorry,” she said, “ to believe you in earnest j 
yon would hardly acknowledge so openly that you took pleasure 
in hurting the feelings of another.” 

“ Only she took pleasure in hurting my ears,” replied Julia. 

** Not intentionally,” said Miss Morton : “ but I am sure you 
eannot really mean what you say; you must be sorry for having 
given pain.” 

** Miss Cunningham is so very silly,” persisted Julia, who was 
never willing to confess herself in the wrong, ** it really is im¬ 
possible to help laughing at her. You know there can be no 
harm at being amused at people's folly.” 

“ I cannot agree with you at all,” said Emily : “ and as to 
Miss Cunningham's sense, it is not her own choice to be less 
clever than others.” 

“ To be sure not,” exclaimed Julia, pertly; “ who would be 
stupid if they could help it 1 But it does not make people at all 
the less absurd, because it is not their own fault.” 

“ There, again, I must differ from you,” replied Emily. “ It 
makes all the difference possible. Self-conceit, and vanity, and 
pride may be ridiculous, but not mere deficiency of understand* 
ing: it is the appointment of God, just as much as poverty or 
illness may be; and I think, from something 1 heard you say 
yesterday, you would not be at all inclined to laugh at any one 
who had less money than yourself.” 

Oh no ! certainly not,'* said Julia : but cleverness is quite 
a different thing. 1 do so like bright, clever people ; and 1 do so 
delight in laughing at stupid ones. All the world think more of 
cleverness than of any thing else.” 

“ But it does not follow that all the world are right,” replied 
Emily. 

“ But a great many strict people that I know think so,” said 
Julia. “ I very often hear some friends of ours say, such a per¬ 
son is not quite right, but then he is so clever; and it does make 
up for a great many things : you must own that.” 

“ Indeed I cannot own it,” replied Emily : “ I do not see that 
it makes up for any thing.” 

But don't you like it ?” asked Julia, in a tone of great sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Yes, very much—just as I like to see a pretty face, or listen 
to beautiful music ; but I do not esteem it. I mean,” she added, 
observing that Julia continued silent from astonishment, ‘‘that I 
do not think it forms part of a person's character, any more than 
Us houses or his clothes do.” 

** But have you no value at all for it V' said Julia. 

** Yes,” replied Eniilj ; “ and so I have for riches : both ma} 
17* 
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be the instruments of good; but I do not value a persot 
who is rich because he is ricli; neither do 1 value a person who 
ts clever because be is clever. If the rich man turns his riches 
to good accounij I value him for bis generosity and self-deDtaj; 
and if the clever man uses his talents well, 1 value him because 
1 see he is trying to serve God ; but I should have just as much 
esteem for a poor man, or a man with inferior understanding, if 
ho was equally good,” 

“But,” said Julia, “all the celebrated people one reads of 
were nol good, and yet there is just as much fuss made about 
them now as if they were angels: every one talks of them and 
praises them/' 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Morton, gravely, ard then paused as if 
lost in her own thoughts, 

“ What were you going to say t” asked Amy, 

“ 1 did not like to say what was in my mind,” replied Emily, 
“ it is so very painful; but, you know, the opinions of men can 
be nothing w'ben a person is dead,” 

Julia seemed struck with the observation, but did not speak, 
for she began to feel ashamed, and was endeavoring lo summon 
courage lo confess herself in the wrong, “ I wish you would go 
on talking,” she said, after the silence had continued for several 
minutes; “ but then you think me so rude, that perhaps you will 
not take the trouble.” 

“ It is not w^hat I think, but ivhat Miss Cunuingham thinks, 
which is of importance,” replied Miss Morton : “ you have not 
been rude to me,” 

“ Well! I was not ([uite polite, perhaps, only really 1 cooM not 
help it. Shall I beg her pardon 1” 

“ No 1” exclaimed Emily, “ pray do not do that; it would on¬ 
ly make matters worse, because you must own then that you 
ihouffhi her ridiculous,” 

“ But what shall I do 1” asked Julia, 

“ Will you let me tell you without thinking 1 am interfering!” 
aaid Emily. 

** Oh 1 yes, pray do. You know at school everyone speaks 
her mind, so I am quite accustomed to it,” 

“ Well, then ! I should recommend you to begin by keeping a 
strict guard over yourself for the rest of the day, that you may 
Dot be guiltv of the same fault again, and not to force yourself 
upon Miss Cunningham, but to show her quietly a few little at¬ 
tentions ; and if she is proud and anmiyed, to try and feel that it 
is only w^hat you have brought upuu yourself, and therefore not 
.0 be angry with lier.” 

** But that is not the least in my way,” said Julia- “ I could 
go just at this minuto and say 1 am sorry, because I am in the 
humor; and I sliould be rather glad to make it up and bo friondi 
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again, though she is so silly: but as for going on all day paying 
little attentions to a person who has not a single idea in her head, 
it is what 1 never did and never can do ” 

“ Never will, you mean,” replied Miss Morton. “ We often 
say can, when we ought to say will^ 

“Well! can or will,” exclaimed Julia, “it is all the same; 
only if I may beg Miss Cunningham’s pardon now, I don’t care : 
but if I must do that, she must take her chance; and if she 
makes herself ridiculous, I most laugh at her.” 

“ Because you think yourself cleverer,” said Miss Morton: 
“ is not that the reason 1” 

Julia blushed deeply: she was not accustomed to have her 
self-conceit brought before her so plainly, and yet she was too 
candid not to see the truth of what was said. 

“ I do not mean to pain you,” continued Miss Morton, very 
kindly. “ Perhaps it is not my place to interfere ; but you prom¬ 
ised not to be annoyed: and you must forgive me if I remind 
you, that in the sight of God the most trifling act of self-denial 
from a really high motive—I mean, of course, from a wish to 
please Him—is infinitely more valuable than the cleverest thing 
that has ever been said or done since the world was made.” 

Still Julia was silent; her cleverness did not at that moment 
come to her aid ; and after gazing attentively upon the fire, play¬ 
ing with the ornaments on the mantelpiece, and turning over the 
leaves of one or two books, she found herself so very uncomfort¬ 
able, that, hastily exclaiming she must go and look for her sister, 
she left Amy and Miss Morton alone. 

“ Are you vexed 1” asked Amy, as soon as the door was 
closed. “ You appear so.” 

“ I am, rather,” said Miss Morton, “ for I am half-afraid I 
have done more harm than good; and I am hurt especially about 
Miss Cunningham, because I know it was very disagreeable to 
her to have any lesson at all; and such a one as this will mako 
her dislike it more than ever.” 

“ But not you,” observed Amy ; “ she cannot blame you for 
another person’s rudeness.” 

“ Only it is difilcult,” said Miss Morton, “ to feel kindly to¬ 
wards those who have been the cause of placing us in awkward 
situations; and I do not suspect 1 have ever been a favorite with 
Miss Cunningham.” 

“ 1 wish Miss Stanley had kept to her own room this morn" 
ing,” said Amy. “ I am afraid she will spoil our pleasure all 
day.” 

“ Oh ! no ; she will soon forget it all: and I do nut think she 
will take Miss Cunningham’s anger much to heart; it will rather 
aorase her than otherwise.” 

I should not like her to be amused at me,” said Amy : “ site 
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frightens me dreadfulljr* I felt just now as if 1 could not Kuts 
veorured lo speak before her/’ 

** I must give you a lecture too^” said Emily, smiling. ** Wh} 
should you be afraid of people merely because they are clever, 
and say sharp things ^ It ie making eleverness of as much eon- 
snqnenco as Miss Stanley does ; besides being a dangerous feel- 
ing, and one which often prevents us from doing onr duty/’ 

Ah! but,” said Amy, “ I cannot feel quite as you do. 1 
always have thoitght a great deal about it, atid longed lo he 
very clever myself, and for every one to admire me, and look up 
lo me.” 

** And I have done the same,” said Emily. “I will not say 
that I never do so now ; but it is very contrary to what ibe Bi¬ 
ble commands.” 

” Do you really think so 1” inquired Amy, looking much dis¬ 
tressed. Yet it seems so natural; and cleverness is difierent 
from riches, or rank, or any thing of that kind.” 

Can you recolleet any part of the Bible in which it is said 
that God Cakes pleasure in it ?” asked Emily. 

“ There is a great deal about wisdom in the Book of Prov 
erbs,” answered Amy ; and it is said to be better than any thing 
else.” 

** Yes,” replied Emily; ** but then, you know, we ought lo 
compare different parts of the Bible together, if we wish to know 
its real meaning. And there is a verso at the end of a very 
heamiful chapter in the Book of Job, which tells us vrhat wisdom 
really is * perhaps you may remember it. It says, ‘ The fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom ; and tp depart from evil h undar^ 
standing/ Now, a poor man who cannot even read may have 

i ’ost as much of this wisdom as tho most learned man that ever 
ived.” 

“Then,” said Amy, “there is no use in trying to learn 
things.” 

“Indeed,” replied Miss Morton, “there is. It Is our doty to 
improve the understanding God has given us Co the utmost by 
exercising it in every right way. Our Saviour’s parable of the 
talents gives a - most impressive warning lo us on this point, 
though LalenCs there mean, likewise, advantages of every kind; 
and besides, the njore w'e Anow, the more W'O are able to teach 
others.” 

Amy still seemed unconvinced, and Emily continued. ” You 
will sec what 1 mean, if you will think of being clever in the 
same way us you do of being rich. We all know that it is the 
way of the wHirld to value people for iliejr money, but comuiun 
sense tells us that it is very absurd ; and yet no ono would deny 
that riches may be made of great use lo our fellow-cretitures^ihougli 
they do not make us in the smallest degrce^morc acceptable ir 
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khe eye of God. I wish I could explain myself more clearly ; 
perhaps, if I were very clever, I might be able to do it; and then, 
you see, my knowledge would be of use to yon, though it would 
not make me either better or worse in myself.” 

*• I think that is clever,” said Amy, laughing : “ for I can un¬ 
derstand you much better now, though I am afraid I shall never 
learn to think rightly about every thing.” 

“ You must not say that,” said Emily. “ You know you aro 
not very old yet; and if we thought about every thing rightly at 
the beginning of our life, it would not be necessary for us to have 
so many years to learn in. As long as we are not standing still 
we may be tolerably happy, though we do nc t happen to blunder 
in the dark way.” 

“ 1 think I am always blundering,” said Amy; “ at least, I 
know I am always wishing for something which mamma and you 
tell me 1 ought not to wish for: but I think it is because I hear 
Dora, and Margaret, and Miss Cunningham talking so much about 
such things. You know Dora makes a great deal of being clever, 
and Miss Cunningham is always speaking of rank and riches, and 
Mar^ret is so pleased to be pretty. 1 know it is really all 
nothing; but when I hear them I cannot help longing for it all, 
and thinking that it must be of consequence.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Morton, ” it is very natural. This place is 
to you just what the world is to grown-up people.” 

^ I remember,” replied Amy, ** thinking something just like 
that the very first night my cousins came : but I did not imagine,” 
she added, ” that there would be any one in my world like you.” 

Miss Morton could have answered, with truth, that she had 
never expected to meet with any one like Amy at Emmerton; 
but at that moment Dora and the rest of the party entered, and 
Miss Cunningham with them. 

” Must you go I” whispered Amy, as Miss Morton prepared to 
leave the room. 

Emily replied that she had letters to write, which would keep 
her engaged the whole morning; and Amy scarfeely wished her 
to remain, when she observed the expression of Miss Cunning¬ 
ham's face, and saw that her good-humor was by no means 
restored. 

It was not, indeed, a very easy task at any time *, and Julia 
Stanley seemed resolved that this morning it shonld be more 
difficult than ever. She had given up the idea of confessing her 
fault, and trying to make amends, because she could not have her 
own way as to the manner in which it should be done- and had 
become angry with herself, and, as a natural consequence, angry 
with every one else. There was, in fact, a regular te'id be¬ 
tween her and Miss Cunningham, and Dora soon saw that to 
preserve peace would be a difficult matter. Julia’s mannci wai 
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more sharp and abrimt thin ever, as she took every opportunity 
uf repelling Miss Cunningham's words, and turning them inl< 
riditmle; while Mias Cunningham, oti her part, endeavored Ic 
make sneers and scornful looks as effective as words. Amy was 
very imcamfortable, and once or twice tried to divert their atten¬ 
tion by talking to the younger children, and making them bring 
ihcir dolls and playthings to the table where the elder girls were 
wanking. But her eff'orts were in vain ; and, as a last hope, 
she ventured to suggest to Dora, that perhaps it might be plcas^ 
ant if some one were to read out. The idea was the greatest 
possible relief to poor Dora, for all her antipathy to strange 
Rdionlgirls and three days' visits was returning in full force; 
and having asked as a matter of form whether any one would 
dislike it, she quickly prudueed half a dozen volumes to choose 
from, 

I'he choico being settled, the next question to be decided was, 
who should read. There was a general burst of excuses as the 
inquiry was made. Every one would read, only there was a 
piece of work to be finished, or a drawing to be begunt or some 
bcuds to he threaded, or they were so smin tired that it w‘as quite 
useless to begin, or they ware suffering from a cold, and hoarse- 
tieas, wdiich would make it disagreeable for the rest to listen, 
Dora pul down the book on the table, considering it as a matter 
of course that she should not bo obliged to do it, She Itad sal* 
dom been called on to give up her own will for others, but had 
always ordered and managed, and told others their duty ; and 
when this tvas done, her part was considered hmsheJ. So, in 
the present instance, she had decided it would be a good thing to 
read, and had chosen the book, and suppirsed that some one 
would easily be found willing to amuse the rest. But Dora was 
mistaken. 

The only person who had not excused herself was the only 
one whose excuse would have been really a good one. Poor 
Amy^s heart heat fast as she thought that it might fall to her lot 
to read. She had never read aloud to any one but her mamma; 
and she was the youngest of the party ; and, moreover, she 
knew that in the book which had been fixed on there were some 
long PVeneb quotations, which must be pronounced or translated, 
eillier alternative being equally disagreeable. I wish 1 could 
read,** she whispered to Margaret, who was sitting next her; 

but I am so frighlcned.’* 

Oh! it does not signify,’* answered Margaret, aloud ; ** there 
■s no occasion for ua to trouble ourselves—Emily Morton will 
^ome directly ; 1 have known hex go on for hours wheu uiamuia 
has been i)L'* 

Yea,** said Dora, feeling slightly uncomfortablo as she spoke, 
^ she is much more used to it thau we are. Hose, go and tell 
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Emily Morton that we should be very much obliged if she could 
read out to us this morning while we are working/’ 

The message was more civil than it would have been some 
months before, and Dora’s conscience was rather relieved ; but 
to Amy it seemed only selfish and thoughtless. 

“ Miss Mchrton told me she had letters to write, Dora,” she 
said, timidly. Don’t you think reading to us would be an inter¬ 
ruption to her ?” 

“Not more than giving us our usual lessons,” observed Mar¬ 
garet ; “ it is only occupying the same time in a different way.” 

“ But,” replied Amy, “ indeed I think the letters are of con¬ 
sequence ; and the post goes out so early.” 

“ Well, then, Amy,” said Dora, rather sharply, “if you will in¬ 
sist upon our not sending for Emily, you must read yourself, for 
yon are the only one of us all who is not busy.” 

Amy was busy finishing a purse to be given to Mrs. Walton 
on her birthday; but any thing was better than to allow Miss 
Morton’s time to be intruded on; and although the slight trem¬ 
bling of her hand, and the bright crimson spot on her cheek, 
showed the greatness of the effort, she did manage to begin, and 
even to get through the first long French sentence without break¬ 
ing down. Dora listened to the words, but they made very little 
impression; she was thinking all the time of her own selfishness, 
and how easy it was to make good resolutions, and how very 
difficult to keep them. It was only on that very day that she 
bad been reflecting on her conduct to Miss Morton, and had de- 
^rmined to be more thoughtful for her comfort; and now, on the 
first temptation, she had weakly given way, and, but for Amy > 
would have sacrificed Miss Morton’s whole morning merely to 
gratify her own fancy for work. Happily, Dora’s was not a 
mind to be contented with the bare acknowledgment of having 
been wrong; it was too active and energetic to rest rn fruitless 
wishes for amendment: and now, finding that Amy’s voice was 
becoming weak, and that she read with difficulty, she threw 
down her work just as she was about to put the finishing stroke 
to it, and offered to read instead. It was but a trifling action, but 
H made Dora feel happier than she had been before: it proved to 
herself that she was in earnest; and when she had made one en¬ 
deavor, it was much easier to make another. Her manner grew 
softer, her thoughtfulness for others increased; and before the 
morning was over, she had even taken Miss Cunningham’s part 
against Julia Stanley, when she had made an observation on the 
brok they were reading, and had given up her seat near the fire, 
fearing she might be cold. The book was so interesting, and 
the oriel room so comfortable, that no one thought of the time or 
the weather; and when Mrs. Harrington made her appearance 
irith Mrs. Danvers, and begged them all to go out before dinner 
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that they mJ^lit not lose the best pert of the dey^ there waa a 
blight murmur of disupprohation ; Mrs* Denvers sympathised, end 
piliuit, atid declared the room so warm and cheerful} it was al¬ 
most impossible to leave it: now ahe had once found bee way 
iherei she should he a frequent visiter. 

“ I always think young people manage best when left to them* 
selves/’ eald Mrs. Harrington. Dora, you must be quick} and 
go out; and aa many of your young frieuds as choose to go wtib 
you had better get ready also,’’ 

The sending them out did not seem like leaving them to them¬ 
selves : but Mrs, Harrington^s manner prevented almost every 
one from difTcring from her ; and Mrs. Danvers, who was rather 
young, and soon awed, said nothing, but began fondling her Utile 
girls, and proposing to slay and play with them if they liked it 
better than going for a walk : while Dora, who knew tba esiact 
meaning of every word and tone of her mother^s, hastily put up 
her work, and prepared to obey. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ MAHOAnuT/’ said Misa Cunningham, who had joined the 
walking-party merely from not knowing how to employ her time 
satisfactorily while they were away, I want you to talk to me a 
little; never mind the rest, they will manage very well; and 
really what I have to say ia of consequence,” 

** Is it, indeed 1” replied Margaret, who dearly loved a little 
mystery; but you must he quick, for Dora said so much to me 
before we came out about being attantive to them all.” 

It cannot signify what Dora says; she is not to rule every 
cue - at least, I am sure she shall not rule me. Bui what 1 
wanted to say to you was about London. I laiked to papa this 
morning, and he says, after all, he thinks there is a chance of 
your going.” 

Oil no I be cannot really mean it; mamma w'as so very posi* 
live the other night.” 

** Yes, I know that; but it is something about Mrs, Kerhorf 
which makes the diflereuee. Your papa thinks her very HI, and 
ne wants lo have advice for her; and if Dr. Bailey does not give 
a good report, he will try and persuade her to go, and then si! 
Uie fsinily are to go too,” 
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Well, that would be delightful; but the time would not suit 
fOB—it will be so soon.” 

But if you were to go at once, papa would not object to being 
there earlier himself, for he is determined that we shall have 
lessons together.” 

“ So, then, it is all settled,” said Margaret, her eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. To be sure, 1 am sorry for poor Amy, but 1 dare 
fay there is nothing very much the matter ; and with a Londoa 
physician Aunt Herbert will soon get well.” 

“ 1 donH think it is settled at all,” answered Miss Cunning¬ 
ham ; for 1 can tell you one thing, Margaret, 1 never will go 
to London to be pestered by Miss Morton ; she must stay at 
home, or 1 must. If you had only seen how she behaved this 
morning; she found as much fault with my playing as if 1 had 
been a mere baby.” 

“ But,” said Margaret, seeming much perplexed, “ there is no 
help for it; she must go with us; only it does not follow that 
you should learn of her.” 

“ It does follow, though,” replied Miss Cunningham, angrily . 
how can yeu be so stupid, Margaret 1 1 have told you a hun¬ 

dred and fifly times before, that if papa once has a thing in his 
head, not all the world can drive it out; and he said this morning 
that 1 should have lessons of her, besides the other masters ; but 
I wonH—no, that I won’t.” 

That is right,” said Margaret; if you make a fuss about it, 
you will be sure to have your own way.” 

“ But my way is to stay at home ; I can do that if I choose, for 
mamma will like it; but 1 will never go near London to be laugh¬ 
ed at by rude, vulgar people, as I was this morning ; so you may 
manage as well as you can without me.” 

Mi^ Cunningham walked on a few steps with her head raised, 
rapidly twisting the bag she held in her hand, a sure sign that 
she was working herself into a passion. Margaret followed, ap¬ 
pearing very downcast, and feeling that Lucy’s determination 
would prove the destruction of all her bright castles in the air. 
London with only her own family, would be nearly as bad as 
Eromerton. ** What do you wish me to do 1” she said, anx* 
iously. 

“ Nothing,” was the reply ; “ but make up your mind to go 
without me, for I am quite determined ; 1 can be as obstinate as 
papa sometimes.” 

This could not be doubted ; but it was no satisfaction to Mar¬ 
garet. It is very unkind of you, Lucy,” she said. “ You 
sometimes tell me you love me, and yet you don’t seem inclined 
to put yourself in the least out of your way to please me. You 
kaow very well that there will be no pleasure in London if you 
are away ; we shall go nowhere and nothing.” 
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“ Yea, I know jtj hut it can’t be helped,” 

That odious Emily Morton exclaimed Margaret; ahe 
has been a torment in one way or another ever since she entered 
the house.” 

‘‘And she will never be any thing thing else,” said Mias 
Cunningham: ”I wish you joy of her,” 

" But ia there nothing to be done T” again asked Margaret, 
while several most impraetieable plans passed quickly througli her 
mind, all haring for their object the ren,oval of tills scrioua ob¬ 
stacle to her enjoyment. 

** 1 can see nothing,” was the answer, unless you can make 
her go and see her friemis while you are absent," 

1 don’t think she has any friends," said Margaret, except 
an aunt who is abroad; that ia, she has never asked to go away, 
so 1 suppose she has no place to go to," 

“ That makes the case a great deal worse. If she has no 
friends, you may depend upon it you wdll be burdened with her 
forever,” 

“ I believe, though,” said Margaret, “ there is a Mrs. or Miss 
Somebody, who was her governess once, who could keep her fur 
Bome time ; but then, you know, it is no use talking about it; 
there is no chance of our being able to do any thing," 

” The loss will bo more yours than mine,” replied Miss Cun* 
ningham ; it will be just the same to me next year; but you 
will miss every thing*" 

“ Yea, every thing,” sighed Margaret. 

” You would have gone to the opera, certainly ; papa would 
have taken you there ; and you would have been out half the day 
shopping, and driving In the parks; and you would have seen 
every thing, and bought any thing you wished ; lor, of course, 
your papa would have given you plenty of money to do as you 
liked with ; and then my aunt would have taken us to some de¬ 
lightful parlies. But k is not worth while to think about it now, 
because if you go for your aunt’s illness, and have no one lo take 
you about, yon will be at your lessons half the day, and staying 
at home with her the other half; and there will be nothing to bo 
seen, because you must choose such a very quiet part of the lowu 
for an invalid," 

“ Oh, Lucy!” said Margaret, “ I wish you would not talk so 
It is very unkind, for you know' it will be ah your doiug." 

** My doing! no, indeed, I can’t help it. Get tid of Miss Mor¬ 
ton, and I will go directly. And now 1 have said all I wdshed, 
and BO 1 think i shall turn back, for you told me you wanted Is 
go 10 Dora; and really I have bad quite enough of those school¬ 
girls this morning." ^ 

Margaret did not press her to stay, for she was becoming very 
kidignant; but oeither was she inohned lo make any exeriionstt* 

□ 
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be agreeable ; and soon persuading herself that the walking part} 
had advanced too far for her to overtake them, she rather sulkily 
tomed back and followed Miss Cunningham, keeping, however, 
at a convenient distance, that she might be able to think over the 
conversation, and find some arguments which should induce her 
to break the resolution she had formed. 

Amy in the mean time enjoyed her walk with her companions, 
in perfect unconsciousness that any thing was near to disturb her 
happiness. She laughed at Julia Stanley's strange stories, till 
she forgot by degrees that she had been afraid of her; and al' 
though every tree and ■ stone was familiar, there was a pleasure 
in pointing ont to strangers all the beauties of the grounds, even 
in their wintry dress : and good-humor being proverbially infec¬ 
tions, the whole party returned home in all the better spirits, that 
they had been spared Miss Cunningham's sulkiness and pride. 
The first news, however, that awaited Amy upon entering the 
house, was the information from Susan Reynolds, that Mr. Har¬ 
rington had prevailed on her mamma to see Dr. Bailey. Amy 
started and turned pale, and anxiously asked if her mamma was 
very ill. 

“ Oh dear! no,” replied Susan, frightened in her turn ; “ but I 
thought you would be glad to know your mamma was going to 
see a doctor, because then, perhaps, she will get strong again.” 

**Yes, but she must be worse, 1 am sure,” said Amy; *‘she 
never would send for any one unless she were very ill indeed.” 
And without waiting to hear more, she hastily ran to Mrs. Her¬ 
bert's room. But her fears were soon calmed. Mrs. Herbert 
was much the same as usual, and seemed in tolerable spirits, and 
quite laughed at Amy's alarm. 

“ I have only consented to see Dr. Bailey,” she said, “ just to 
satisfy your uncle ; and it was very foolish in any one to frighten 
you, my dear child, so unnecessarily : so now go to your dinner, 
and forget me and be happy.” 

“ That would not be the way to be happy,” mamma; “ I never 
enjoy any thing till 1 have remembered that I can tell you about 
it. But are you sure you are not very ill V' 

“ I am quite sure that 1 am not feeling worse than I have done 
for the last six weeks,” replied Mrs. Herbert; and I suspect 
the sight of your papa's handwriting would do more towards my 
cure than all the physicians in the world. I hoped to hear from 
him by the same mail which brought the news of peace.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Amy, “ the letter will come to-morrow.” 

“ Oh no !” replied Mrs, Herbert; “ it is scarcely possible ; I 
most be contented to wait. But you had better go now, Amy-— 
there is the second dinner-bell.” 

Amy left the room much relieved. A natural buoyancy of dis- 
nosition seldom allowed her to be unnecessarily anxious; she wai 
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loo young to form any judgmenl of bei- owt Tcspecting ihe «til« 
of her mother^a health; and Mrs. llerbert^s asaumnoee out* 
weighed the parsing iolluence uf her unele^s miagivitigs. She 
did, howeveri look oftener than ever to ihe door dm-ing iUe even¬ 
ing, with a vague expeelatiun that her father would appear; and 
ahe perauaded Mr* Cunningham to repeat again to her all lie had 
before eaid of the probability of his arrival at any moment; while 
Mrs. Herbert, also, listened eagerly, and laughed at herself for 
being as fanciful as Amy, though her heart beat quickly at the 
slightest unusual sound in the house. 

There is the second day happily over, Amyi” said Dora, as 
she bade her gotid-night; and now I have no more feara; we 
shall do very w'ell to-morrow. Frank has been proposing for us 
all to assist in ornamenting the outei saloon for the conjurer, and 
Mary Warner can show us how to make artificial flowers; so we 
shall have plenty of occupation ; and in the evening I really think 
we may make up a quadrille. You know there are several peo¬ 
ple coming beBides; and Emily Morton w ill play as long as we 
like. The only thing that tvorries me is about Julia and Lucy 
Cunningham ; they are exactly like cat and dog,” 

I dare say we can manage to keep them separate,” replied 
Amy. If Margaret will take care of Miss Cunningham, there 
will be no difiiculty at all.” 

“But they will got together,” said Dora, “And really, Ihough 
I do cordially dislike—not hate, remember, Amy—though 1 do 
cordially dislike Lucy Cunningham, yet 1 must say Julia behaves 
infamously; she has been snapping at her the whole evening« 
and, moreover, almost laughed at Mr. Cunningham to her face.” 

“ Oh no !” exclaimed Amy, ” she could not do that; it would 
he 30 dreadfully unfeeling,” 

“ But she could, though ; she could do that or any thing else 
that eame to lier head. You know she sets op for being clever^ 
and thinks she may have every thing her own way. 1 wish you 
would talk to her, Amy,” 

” Me !” repeated Amy, in a tone of the utoiost surprise; “you 
are laughing at me, Dora.” 

** No, indeed, 1 never was more in eojuest in my life, I 
heard her say to-day she thought you knew more of what was 
right than any quo else in the hous^ and had more courage 
too,” 

Amy was silent from astonishment. 

“ It is your quiet w-ay, Amy, which strikes her so, l am sure,” 
oontinuod Dora: “ you never make a fusa about being good- 
natured, and yet you always do every thing for everybody ; 

I am sure they must all see it and love it too—at least, if they art 
like me. There is always a difBctflty when any one else is good- 
natured, they seem to have achioved something.” 

u 
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“ You know, Dora,” replied Amy, grravely, “ that I always ask 
you not to say such things to me, but you will forget. 1 don't 
mean that 1 don't like it, because 1 do very much ; but mamma 
would rather 1 should not hear them, and so it vexes me.'’ 

“ Vex you !'’ exclaimed Dora, earnestly ; “ if you knew half I 
would do to please you, Amy, you would not talk of my vexing 
you, at least not willingly; 1 never could have believed before I 
came to Emmerton how painful 1 should find it to be unkind to 
any one; but now 1 can never forgive myself when 1 have been 
cross to you.” 

The tears rose to Amy’s eyes as she wished her cousin good¬ 
night and hastened away, but the expression of Dora's affection 
amply rewarded her for any impatience she had repressed or self- 
deni^ she had practised. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Dora was quite satisfied the next morning when she saw the 
whole party engaged in decorating the saloon for the evening’s 
amusement. Frank and his companions, indeed, were at times 
rather more troublesome than useful, from the very zeal with 
which they engaged in the work. They would put up boughs 
of evergreens where they were not needed, and insist on driving 
in a superabundance of nails, and they would also strew the floor 
with enormous branches, which only served as stumbling-blocks 
for every one who moved. But these were minor evils; all 
talked fast, and laughed merrily, and seemed happy; and those 
who have ever had the responsibility of entertaining others, must 
be aware that no symptoms can be so encouraging as these. 
Miss Cunningham might, perhaps, have been considered an ex¬ 
ception ; for there was something like a sneer on her lip, as she 
seated herself by Margaret's side at the table that had been placed 
for the flower-makers, and began turning over the collection ol 
roses, tulips, and lilies, of every form and color, which far out¬ 
shone in variety any that nature has produced. ** 1 should like 
to know,” she said, “ what is the use of your all wasting time in 
this way ? what will be the good of it when you have done 1” 

“ It is for our pleasure,” replied Julia Stanley, sharply ; “ and 
as to wasting time, why it is better than doing nothing.” 

" Such common, vulgar work, too,” continued Miss Cu.nniog* 
Vam; ** and ail for a conjurer.'’ 
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“ Who said we were working for the conjurer!'' asked Julia 
“ I aaid we were working to please ourselves/’ 

“ Then it seems to me very absurd to find pleasure lo such 
nonsense/’ said Miss Cunningham^ 

“That is as people think ; I see no dilfereuco betw^een cutting 
out flowers and threading beads, which L think you were doing 
all yesterday; and if you do niH like the work, you need not look 
at it/' 

I am sure I do not want to look at that or the conjurer, or 
any thing else,” said Miss Cunn mgham: “ tricks are far too vul¬ 
gar to please me/* 

“ But what do you mean by vulgar !” asked Bora, 

“Vulgar—why, vulgar means—every one knows what it 
means/* 

“ No/* said Mary Warner, in her quick, decided tone, “ every 
one does not know what it means, because no two people iu the 
world think quite alike about it/* 

“ Dear me i how silly you are /* exclaimed Miss Cunningham ; 
“ vulgar !—vulgar means common, I suppose/* 

“ I'hen the conjurer is not vulgar, because his tricks are un* 
common/* said Julia, 

Miss Cunningham bit her lips and was silent, and Amy, wdio 
was becoming interested in the discussion, turned to Miss Mor¬ 
ton, who had just entered the room, and asked her to tell them 
what things she thought w^ere vulgar, 

“ What a request/’ said Julia; “ Miss Morton might go on all 
day, and she would not be able to answer it. You have nut been 
taught lo ask questions, that is quite clear,** 

Pour Amy seemed eoufuaed, and said, timidly, that she thought 
she had expressed herself badly, 

“ I know what you mean, though/* replied Miss Morton, who 
had of late ventured more openly to express her opinions, espe¬ 
cially w^hen called forth by Amy; “I don’t think any thing vul¬ 
gar in itself, hut only when it is not befltting the rank and station 
of the person ci'sncerned,** 

Miss Cunningham opened her eyes widely, and looked as if she 
w^ould willingly have understood ; and Amy begged Miss Morton 
to explain herself more clearly, 

** Conjuring tricks/’ she asked “ are they vulgar!** 

Miss Morton smiled. “ I hope,** she said, “ you are not growl¬ 
ing too proud to be amused ; why sliuald such a notion enieryoui 
head ?** 

“ Miss Cutinifighain thinks them so/* replied Amy. 

“ If Miss Cunumglium were to exhibit them herself to any peo¬ 
ple that might choose to come and look at them/* answ-^ered Misi 
Morton, “ 1 should have reason to think her vulgar; but the pool 
conjurer is a common person, who gains his livelihood by his in- 
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fenaity. There can be nothing more vulgar in his exhibition of 
tricks, (if they.are proper ones, I mean,) than in a carpenter’s ma« 
king a table, or a tailor’s making a coat.” 

“ Really,” exclaimed Miss Cunningham, “ you have most ex¬ 
traordinary ideas. I exhibit conjuring tricks, indeed ! 1 wonder 

how the notion could ever have entered your head.” 

“It is strange,” said Julia Stanley, quietly; “conjurers are 
generally clever.” 

Miss Cunningham did not immediately perceive what was in 
tended ; but Hester did, and in her endeavor to be polite in con¬ 
trast to her sister, contrived to make the meaning perfectly 
clear. “ I do not see why yon should think that, Julia,” she 
said; “ of course a person of Miss Cunningham’s rank would 
never do any thing of the kind, but it is wrong to say she could 
not do it.” 

“ No one said so, of course,” exclaimed Miss Cunningham. 

“ Oh dear ! no,” replied Julia; “ all that 1 said was that con¬ 
jurers w’ere clever.” 

Amy looked at Miss Cunningham, and saw that for once in 
her life she understood; and anxious, if possible, to preserve 
peace, she returned again to the subject of vulgarity; saying, 
she wished she could comprehend it better. 

“ You will comprehend it very well when you are older and 
have seen more of the world,” replied Emily; “but I think now, 
if you observe what things strike you as vulgar in persons, you 
will find they are always those which arise from a wish to be 
thought richer, or cleverer, or higher in rank than they really 
are, or else from their having the manners and habits of a class 
who are inferior to themselves. Bad grammar is very natural in 
a laboring man, and very vulgar in a nobleman; a splendid dress 
is very proper for a queen, and very vulgar for the wife of a 
tradesman: all persons who go out of their station, or pretend to 
be what the} are not, must be vulgar, w'hether they are princes 
or peasants. You often hear of persons of no education, who 
have made great fortunes from a very low beginning, trying to 
vie with those born to rank and riches, and then they are laugh¬ 
ed at as vulgar. If they had kept to their own station, they 
might have had precisely the same manners; but they would 
have escaped ridicule, because then there would have been no 
pretence about them.” 

“ But it is in little things that 1 am puzzled,” said Amy. 

* Are persons vulgar who make pies and puddings, and mend 
heir own clothes?” 

“ To be sure they are, Amy,” said Frank, who had great no- 
tioDS of having every one belonging to him very refined and su¬ 
perior ; “ 1 hope you never intend to do such things, or you had 
netter set up a dame school at once.” 
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“ But do you thiok sq too V' asked Amy^ looking earnestly at 
Mias Morton. 

No! indeed I do nol/^ replied Emily; “I think the moio we 
know of common useful things, the belter, a^ Long as we are not 
ashamed of them. It is the doing them in private, anti pre¬ 
tending to be Ignorant of them in public, which conslitutea vul¬ 
garity.’' 

“ I am always afraid of not knowing what 1 ought to do when 
1 am with people,’’ said Amy; “ and 1 shouid be so sorry to do 
vulgar things/’ 

Miss Morton smiled as she looked at Amy'a aweet face, and 
listened to her peculiarly ladylike pronunciation, and thought 
how impossible it would be for her to appear any thing but a 
lady. 

“ Oh!” said Miss Cunningham, “ it is quite out of the quea- 
tion for people w^ho live always in the country, to understand 
what things are proper and faahionable, and what are not. 1 
should never have known myself if my aunt had not told roe j 
and of course she knows, because she goes out constantly in 
London/' 

“ Really,” said Julia, satirically, “ that quite surprises me ; 
hilt then 1 am vary ignorant; I have never even been in Lon¬ 
don/’ 

Do you think I shall ever learn to he fashionable 1” asked 
Amy of Miss Morton. 

‘‘1 hope not,” said Emily, regardless of Miss Cunningham’s 
contemptuous smile. 

“ Why I” asked Margaret; “ do not you wish her to be lady¬ 
like 1” 

“ Yes,” replied Emily ; *' hut it does not follow that to be 
ladylike it is necessary to be fashLonabLe. A fashionable manner 
is a manner put on; a really ladylike manner arises from a real¬ 
ly ladylike mliid ; one is sincere, the other generally is affected ; 
and when persons strive to be fashionable, they often end in be¬ 
coming vulgar.” 

** Then what do you think we should try to be 1” asked Mary 
Warner. 

** Nothing,” replied Emily : “ those who possess a cultivated 
mind and a genUe, humble disposition, need not try to be any 
thing; they may be quite sure of not being vulgar ; and as for 
being elegant and graceful, they will never become so by think¬ 
ing about it; the very endeavor must make them constrained,” 

But I should so like to be elegaut,” said Margaret. 

” So would many others,” answered Emily ; and they would 
ike to be beautiful too, but they cannot make themselret so. 
Kisganoe is a gift as mueh as beauty/' 

A conscious smile passed over Margaret's countenance; sht 
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felt that one gift at least she possessed, and the sight of Miss 
Cunningham's plain face was more agreeable to her than ever ; 
she was sure it must be such a contrast to her own. 

“ Then,” said Mary Warner, “ you would not. advise any 
person to imitate the manners of another V' 

** No,” replied Emily ; because persons' manners ought to 
suit with their minds; and as all persons have difcrent minds, 
so they most, to a certain degree, have different manners. Man¬ 
ners should be the veil through which the mind is seen, not the 
covering by which it is hidden.” 

“ Come, Frank,” exclaimed Henry Dornford, who was tired 
of having to labor alone, do leave all the young ladies to dis¬ 
cuss their manners by themselves ; it can be nothing to you, and 
1 want you dreadfully.” 

“ Coming, coming,” said Frank, hastily, “ only I must say one 
thing, that I know 1 can see some persons’ minds in their man¬ 
ners quite plainly. Yours, Dora, for instance; any one might 
see you are as proud as a queen by the way you march into a 
room.” 

“ O Frank !” half whispered Amy, as she saw the angry flush 
on Dora’s cheek, do not say such things as that; you have 
vexed Dora, 1 am sure.” 

“ I did not mean any harm,” said Frank, “ only it is a truth; 
now I will just ask every one, don’t you all think I am right I” 

Poor Dora’s dignity was shocked beyond expression at the 
idea of this public criticism; but she tried to laugh as her only 
resource. Every one looked and felt awkward; and Frank, 
who had spoken thoughtlessly from the impulse of the moment, 
wished his words unsaid. Happily, Henry Dornford broke the 
silence by calling again to him to leave them: and Frank, this 
time, had no wish for any more last w'ords. Dora strove to re¬ 
cover her equanimity, but in vain ; she fancied every one must 
be thinking of and judging her, and she knew that what Frank 
had said was trui. Perhaps, if he had expressed himself differ¬ 
ently, her annoyance might have been less, for she had always 
imagined it dignified and suitable to her position to have rather 
proud manners; it kept people at a distance, and made them re¬ 
collect who she wtLSy and she fancied that pride and dignity must 
go together. But to hear her manners discussed in her presence 
by schoolgirls and schoolboys was a very different thing; and 
after a few efforts to appear unconcerned, she left the party to 
themselves, and retired to her own room. Amy saw by her coun¬ 
tenance what was passing in her mind; but she did not like to 
follow her, for she knew there were times when pity and sympa¬ 
thy would be more distasteful to Dora than any thing. When 
her cousin was unhappy, Amy had no hesitation in endeavoring 
to comfort her; but when she had done wrong, it would have 
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Beemeil intcf taring improperly to take any notice of it, for Amy 
Bevet forgot that Dora was her superior in age, and in ihe know-* 
ledge of many things she had acquired by being Ihe eldest of 
the familyi and by having been brought forward far beyond her 
years* 

Dora’s absence was not much regretted, and the work went on 
BO quickly and merrily, that the sound of ibe dinaer^bell was pro¬ 
nounced by all to be very nnwelcome; but diuner was quickly 
ended, and Henry Dornford again summoned them to put ths 
iiuLshing stroke to the whole, and say if any liung more were 
needed. The question went round in rotation; and, being a lit¬ 
tle tired, they felt no inclination to suggest farther improvements. 
But Amy, perceiving that Dora was not there, immediately pro¬ 
posed that her opinion should be asked. 

0 nonsense exclaimed Margaret. What will it signify 
wliat Dora says ? We cannot all set to work again to please 
her. Why will you always interfere, Amy T’ 

** 1 did not mean to interfere, indeed, Margaret," replied Amy; 
but you know Dora never likes any thing to he decided wutUuut 
her, and she bus been the chief manager of this.” 

" 8he is the chief manager of every thing, 1 think," said Mist 
Cunningham; at least, she would he if she could," 

But she is the eldest," said Amy, 

" She is not so old as i am ; and if she w'ere, I do not sea w hy 
we are all to give up our taste to hers. If she wants to give an 
opinion, w'hy does ahe go away 1" 

" She did not know that it would all be finished so soon, per¬ 
haps," answered Amy. " I wish I might go and tell her.” 

" There is no reason against it that 1 can see," said Frank i 
“ only she must not expect us to begin working again, merely for 
her pleasure." 

“ 1 dare say," replied Amv, “ she will think it does very nice¬ 
ly ; hut X am sure she would like to he asked, and it w'uuJd be a 
pity she should be vexed twice in the day," 

Fraiiirs good-nature immediately took the hint; and without 
saying another word, he ran oiF himself to find Dura, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to sooth her feelings by making her the principal peison 
in the business, A few moments before, Dora’s irritation would 
hive continued a whole day after such a severe trial to her tem¬ 
per, and solitude would only have increased her annoyance, by 
giving her more time to refiect upon its cause; but since she 
had known Amy, and could contrasi her gentleness, meek¬ 
ness, and constant cheerfulness with things in her own charac¬ 
ter so much tile reverse, she had for the first time fell her de¬ 
fects, and longed to correct them; and having earnestly and rev 
aiuiely determined to realize those longings by putting in prac¬ 
tice the rules she had laid down to aid her improvement, shi 
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was now beginning to feel all the benefit of them; for she had 
learned, as the first step, to distrust her own powers, and to ask 
for a higher strength. Happily, Dora was gifted with an en¬ 
ergy of mind which prevented her from delaying her duty when 
once it had been clearly pointed out; and the time spent by her¬ 
self had been so well employed, that all traces of irritation had 
Tanished even before dinner, very much to Frank's and Marga¬ 
ret's astonishment; and now, with apparently the most perfect 
good-humor, she gave her opinion as to what was required to 
complete the adornment of the saloon ; and then, finding that no 
one was disposed to agree with her, relinquished her own idea, 
and declared herself willing to abide by the decision of the ma¬ 
jority. 

Amy noticed the change, and asked herself whether she could 
have been equally good-humored; and Margaret remarked it 
also in so loud a whisper to Miss Cunningham, that it was im¬ 
possible for Dora not to overhear it. The heightened color told 
in an instant that she did; but she had conquered her temper 
once that day, and the second trial was comparatively easy : it 
required but one moment of recollection, and a slight effort at 
self-control, and to all appearance she was perfectly unruffled. 

The party separated almost immediately afterwards, and Amy 
went to her mother's room. Mr. Harrington was with her, and 
they were talking, as usual, of India, Colonel Herbert, and the 
probability of hearing from him. The same things had been re¬ 
peated again and again ; but this subject was now the only one 
in which Mrs. Herbert could take any real interest, and her 
brother’s aflfection prevented him from ever feeling it weari¬ 
some. 

“ And do you really think, then,” were the words Amy heard 
as she entered the room, ** do you really think that it is possible 
there may be a letter by the last mail V’ 

** Ofily just possible,” replied Mr. Harrington, “ as this place 
is so retired, and my own letters sometimes go astray ; but you 
must feel that such a hope as that is a mere shadow. I earnest¬ 
ly wish you could make up your mind not to think about it. The 
anxiety is doing you more harm than you can imagine.” 

** Dr. Bailey will be here this evening, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Herbert, with a smile ; “ and then he will set your mind at ease 
about me. 1 have felt so much better since I have had some¬ 
thing like a certain hope to build on, that 1 have very little fear 
for myself now.” 

But the suspense,” replied Mr. Harrington; " no mind can 
bear that, and the constant dwelling upon one subject. If you 
eonld only divert your thoughts, I am sure it would help you.” 

** I do try, indeed I do,” said Mrs. Herbert: “ for your sake, 
Md for Amy’s, I make the effort continually ; but the one idea 
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will ret!ia.in ; and even when I believe 1 am interested in wliat I 
am cbilngr, T find that the slig^htesi unusual sound, or the sudden 
opening' of the door, will make my heart beat vitilently* and bring 
on the faintnesa to which 1 am subject, so as completely to lake 
away my strength. Bat I am not going to give way to tlita, you 
may bo quite sure,” she added, seeing that Mr. Harrington was 
very grave ; “ and to prove it, I intend to make Amy tell me all 
she has been doing this afternoon,” 

Mr, Harrington went away, and Amy did her utmost to amuse 
her mother, and found so much to relate, that she had scarcely 
time to dress before she was summoned to tea. The conjurer 
wiiB expeeted to arrive about seven o^clock, and Dora had ar¬ 
ranged every thing satisfactorily to her own wishes, with Mrs, 
Harrington's consent, for their (Saving a dance when the exhi¬ 
bition was over; and even Miss Cunningham condescended to 
say, on hearing it, that she expected to have a very pleasanl 
evening. 

Amy rather shrank from ibe idea of dancing bafi>re strangers, 
and wished that the few persons invited for the evening wmuld 
find some reason for staying at home; but her anticipations of 
pleasure were still great, and when the party adjourned to the 
saloon to await the conjurer's arrival, there were few whose eyes 
sparkled as brightly, or whose laugh was as Joyous as hers. 

‘‘ Who has ever seen a conjurer T” asked Henry Bornlbrd, as 
they stood round the fire, 

Mary Warner was the only one who had been so fortunate, 
and the exhibition she had seen was but an indifferenl one. 

“ Well, then!” exclaimed Henry, proud of hia superior knowl¬ 
edge, ** I advise you all to lake care of yourselves, or you will 
ose your senses.” 

“ Why should we do that,” said Julia; ** is the conjurer going 
to steal them 1 1 shall congratulate him on the treasure he will 

get from some of us, at least,” and she looked round to see if 
Miss Cunningham wore near; but she liad not yet made her ap¬ 
pearance, and Julia's satire was lost. 

1 really am afraid for the little ones,” continued Henry. 
‘^Conjurers do such wonderful things, arid they generally dresa 
themselves up in an omlandish way ; and the one I saw talked a 
sort of double Dutch, just to make us think that he came from 
Timhuctoo,” 

“ If that he a qualification for a conjurer,” said Julia, ** we had 
better get prmr Mr. Cunningham to exhibit. 1 dely any one to 
know what part of the world he comes from,” 

** 8o he would make a capita! conjurer,” said Henry Dornford; 

and he would not want a mask either, for he can tw'ist hia ftica 
into a hundred and twenty different shapes tn a minute. Jual 
ook, I am sure 1 can do it exactly like him.” 
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Ah! but can you talk too V’ said Julia : “ it is nothin£r with¬ 
out the stammering and stuttering.” 

^ But he does not stammer,” observed Mary Warner. 

“ Never mind,” said Henry. “ Listen—yet wait—I will go 
out of the room, and come in again in his blind way, with a glass 
to my eye, and then speak, and you shall tell me if you would 
have known us apart.” 

Julia laughed heartily at the Idea, and Henry w^as just going 
when he was stopped by Amy. 

“ I wish,” she said, timidly, “ you would not do it, because—” 
and here she paused. 

** Because what ?” asked Henry, in great astonishment. 

** Because,” said Amy, more firmly, it is not quite right, is 
it, to laugh at people and mimic them ?” 

** Not right to laugh at people !” exclaimed Ifenry; what a 
girl's notion that is! why half the fun in the world would be gone 
if we were not allowed to laugh at any one.” 

^ I don't think that makes it right,” said Amy. 

“ O nonsense, nonsense!” was the reply. “ I will soon teach 
you to think differently from that: now just look a^me, and see 
if it is not capital sport.” 

Henry ran to the door, and then re-entered, with a manner and 
voice so exactly like Mr. Cunningham's that all burst into a loud 
laugh. All except Amy, who tried very hard to prevent even a 
smile; and when she found this was impossible, began blaming 
herself, and anxiously repeating her request that Henry would 
not do it. 

** It is quite Mr. Cunningham's misfortune,” she said, and he 
is so good and so kind—he has been so very kind to me.” 

The peculiar sound which always preceded Mr. Cunningham's 
sentences was heard when Amy had spoken, and some one said, 
*• Thank you but it was not Henry Dornford, for he looked 
completely frightened, and fixed his eyes on the door. No one 
ventured to utter another word, and in the silence retreating 
footsteps were heard along the passage. 

Do you think he heard all we were saying V' asked Henry. 

“ Don't say we,” replied Hester Stanley; “ you know no one 
had any thing to do with it but yourself. Why did you not take 
care to shut the door ?” 

“ I dare say he only caught the last words,” said Julia ; “ and 
if so, there is no harm done ; besides, listeners never hear any 
good of-themselves. It is his own fault; people who don't know 
bow to talk should stay at home.” 

1 think it served us right," said Mary Warner. “ I felt it 
was wrong ail the time, only it amused me so.” 

** Well! there is no use in troubling ourselves about it,” said 
.'ulia; " he is neither father, brother, nor cousin to any of us, 
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and tnoBt probably we sliall nnver aee him a^ain after to-moi' 
row; so do let the matter rest*” 

Amy thought that the never seeing him again could nut make 
any difference in the action ; but it waa not her place to speak. 
She only fell glad that Mr* Cunningham would not consider iier 
unfeeling and forgetful of his kindness, and w^nndered at JnMa^i 
appearing so indillerent to the thought of having given pain ; 
she continued laughing and talking as before, and trying to make 
the others do the same. Her efforts, however, were not guife 
Euccessful; the circumstance had cast a blank over their enjoy^ 
ment, and many anxious eyea were turned to the door to see \( 
Mr. Cunningham was likely to appear again, and all felt relieved 
when the conjurer uvas announced and the rest of the company 
came into the room* Mr. Cunningham was with them, but then 
thoughts were no^v diverted from him, though they all remarked 
that lie took especial notice of Amy, and placed her by hU side 
in the best position for seeing every thing. 

Amy was grateful for his kindness, hut wdshed it had keen 
differently shown* At first she felt uneasy tn her rather elevated 
situation, au^ she dreaded very much lest he should begin talk¬ 
ing, and especially lest he should refer to w hat had passed ; hut 
this evening he w^as peculiarly silent, and Amy s^ioti forgot 
every thing hut the delight of seeing flowers grow out of egg¬ 
shells, chickens hatched in a gentleman^s hat, rings and brooches 
found in the possession of every one bu* their right owners, and 
all the other wonders which mude the conjurer appear to possess 
some unearthly power. She hardly wished for an explanation 
of them, and felt quite vexed when she heard Henry Oornford 
whisper to Frank that some of the tricks were quite nonsense, 
ihings be could do himself; while Mr* Cunningham rose in her 
favor w^hen he told her that great part of the exhihiijon was 
youd liis coinprehenajon, and that what Henry had said was 
merely a schoolboy’s boast. It seemed, now, less di/flcult to be* 
iicve the marvellous stories of faines and genii w'bich she had 
so often read, and she was considering in her own mind whether 
Aladdin’s lamp might not actually be in existence at that mo¬ 
ment, when the green curtain fell, and they were again left to 
the realities of evory-day life* There was an exclamatiun of 
regret from all the parly, w'lth the exception of Miss Cunning¬ 
ham, who said she w'as tired uf silting in a dark room. Even 
little Rose, though she rubbed her eyes, and was almost incliueil 
to cry from mere w'eariness, begged that the funny man might 
conie back again, or that at least she might have one of the egge 
with the pretty flowers in it: and Amy secretly wished the aams 
thing, though she was ashamed to own it when she found every- 
tiody laughing at Ruse and promising her sugarplums and swed 

meats to pacify 
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Miss Cunningham ivas the first to follow Mrs. Harrington to 
the drawing-room, and to prop<Me that they should begin dancing 
immediately ; a proceeding which excited considerable siirpiiio 
in Amy's mind, and induced Mr. Cunningham to take his sister 
aside and beg her to remember that she was not in her own 
house, and therefore it could not be her place to make sugges¬ 
tions. Dancing did, however, commence almost immediately. 
Emily Morton was placed at the piano, and no one but Amy ap¬ 
peared to consider that the trouble given requited either thanks 
or apology. It was her business and her duty, and whothec 
agreeable or not, it was a subject of trifling moment. Amy, in¬ 
deed, had more leisure to think about it than the rest, for the 
number of dancers being unequal, she was the only one left out. 
Dora and Margaret had been first thought of by every one, and 
Mrs. Harrington had taken care of the visiters, but Amy had no 
claim; she was looked upon as sufficiently at home to be left to 
herself, and not of consequence enough to be noticed; and the 
quadrille was formed and the music had begun before any one 
recollected her. Not to dance was rather a relief, but not to be 
isked was a neglect to which poor Amy was peculiarly alive. 
The occupations of the last few days had been too varied and 
interesting to leave much time for her old feelings to return, and 
she had fUncied that they would never trouble her again; but 
now, as she stood by Miss Morton’s side, the only one of the 
young party who was disengaged, they pressed upon her mind 
most painfully. Had her mother been in the room, she would 
have felt it much less; but Mrs. Herbert seldom came down 
when so many persons were present, and Amy, in conseipience, 
was completely alone. It was the gayest scene she had ever 
been present at, and the bright lights and the joyous music alone 
would at another time have given her thorough enjoyment; but 
DOW they were only a source of discontent, for they were looked 
upon as intended for others, and not for her. She watched Dora, 
and thought how delightful it would be to be like her, the object 
of general attention, and she listened to the whispered admiration 
of Margaret’s beauty till she fancied for the moment that to be 
beautiful must constitute happiness. But Amy’s delusion did not 
last long; she turned from her cousins to Emily Morton, and tlie 
sight of her in some measure recalled better feelings. With 
beauty, elegance, and goodness, she was as unnoticed as herself. 
She had no mother, no friends; her daily life was one of weary 
ing mortification and self-denial; and yet Emily Morton liad 
never been beard to utter a single murmur. She had never been 
known to compare her lot with others, or to wonder why she 
was deprived of the comforts enjoyed by them; and her heart 
was a perpetual well-spring of quiet gratitude, which made the 
aeaviest trials of her life sources of improvement to herself, anv 
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of blessing’ to those around her. Even ut that moment her evveel 
smile and cheerful voices as she beg'ged to he told whether sht 
was playing to please them, were a leason which Amy could not 
but proht by, for she knew that in Emily^s place she should liave 
felt very diSeretitly, and she sighed, as the thought crossed her 
mind, how dilBculi it would be to imitate her. She did, how- 
everf make the edbrt at once, and when Dora approached, tried 
to speak gayly and to overcome her vexation; but a second and 
a third quadrille were formed, and eiill she was not asked to 
dance, and then the tears rushed to her eyes, and she longed tt 
steal away unobserved, and go to her uiamma for the remainder 
of the evening Yet she was too shy to venture across the room 
by herself, and nothing was to be done but to qtiietly in the 
corner, watching the otlters, and trying not to bt envious of them. 
Mr. Cunningham would willingly have done his utmost to amuse 
her, but he was obliged to dance himself to make up the set, end 
it was not till the termination of the third quadrille that he came 
to her and began talking. Amy was getting accustomed lo Ifis 
voice, and found his conversation such a relief to her luneliness, 
that it restored her to a feeling of something like pleasure ; she 
was certain also, from his manner, that be bad overheard wdjat 
had passed in the saloon; for, although hia behavior to Henrv 
Dornford and the rest of the party was exactly the same as usual, 
yet he was evidently more anxious lo please her than he had 
ever been before, and she felt hb kindness peculiarly after the 
disappointment she had suffered. She could not, however, quite 
recover her accustomed cheerfulness even when at length she 
did join the quadrille, and the enjoyment of the evening was 
almost lost, especially w-hen she thought how she had looked for- 
w^ard to it, and compared her brilliant expectations with the un¬ 
looked-for reality. 


CHAPTER XXll* 

But there was a greater trial awaiting poor Arnyb feelings 
on that evening, than any she could suffer from neglect. Tireil 
with dancing, she had seated herself in I he most retired part of 
the room, and was half hidden by the window curtain, wlien Mrs. 
Danvers and another lady approached, and without observing 
who was near, began to remark aloud upon what was going om 
At first Amy was amused; she supposed, from their speaking m 
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opeoly, that they had no wish for privacy, and all they said wai 
of so trifling a nature, and mentioned so good-naturedly, that no 

E arn could have been excited, even if it had been repeated pub- 
clv. 

The conversation continued for some time, and Amy, feeling 
weary of her position, was wishing to move, when there was a 
general press towards the door near which she was standing, and 
which led into the library, where refreshments had been pre¬ 
pared ; and, as she. stepped aside to make room for others to 
pass on, it tecame necessary for her to remain where she was 
till they were all gone. Mrs. Danvers and her friend were 
nearly m the same situation, and still continued talking, as if 
perfectly careless whether they were overheard or not. 

** Did you see that little girl,’* said Mrs. Danvers, who danced 
the last quadrille with Frank Harrington V’ 

“ Yes,” was the reply ; “ I had not noticed her before all the 
evening: who is she 

** A niece, 1 believe, of Mr. Harrington’s,” said Mrs. Danvers; 
** there is nothing very remarkable about her, only she interests 
me from circumstances.” 

“ What circumstances ?” inquired her friend. 

“ Her father is in India,” answered Mrs. Danvers, “ and they 
have bad no letters for a long time; and though there has been some 
rumor of him lately, and he may be returning home, it is very 
uncertain; and Mrs. Herbert is in such a dreadful state of anx¬ 
iety in consequence, that she is extremnly ill; and if any thing 
should happen to her, of course the poor child will live here.” 

She will have a comfortable home, at all events,” observed 
her companion. 

Mrs. Danvers looked grave, and replied, “ It will be a very 
difierent thing from what it is now. Mrs. Harrington is so 
proud, and her eldest girl so exactly like her, that it will be a 
state of miserable dependence.” 

“ But is there no hope for Mrs. Herbert 1” 

** None at all, as far as I can understand ; she has been get¬ 
ting worse and worse for the last six months, and, in fact, I be¬ 
lieve myself that she is dying.” 

Amy heard the last words, and it seemed as if all power of 
motion or utterance had been taken from her. For months she 
had felt at times a vague fear that her mother might be worse 
than she would acknowledge ; but the interest of passing events 
had quickly dispelled her apprehension, and she had gone on till 
that hour without allowing herself to imagine that it could be ac¬ 
tually possible ; and now, in one moment, the dreadful truth had 
flashed upon her mind—truth at least it seemed to her, for it bad 
been asserted so confidently, and by persons so much her superiors? 
that she could not bring herself to doubt it. Her mother’s pale 
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face» lier iinclc^a anxious looks, his wish that a physician should 
bo consulted, alt tc turned to her rememhi'ancei and all confirmed 
Mrs* Danvers’ words* Her senses nearly forsook her, her liead 
giew giddy, the lights, the people, the music, seemed to havo 
passed away, and the only thing of which she was sensible was 
a burden of intolerable misery* Even tears did not come to her 
relief; for she was stunned by the suddenness of the shock, and, 
silent and motionless, she remained unnoticed and nniliought of 
till the company had passed into the library; and then, \vith a 
sudden impulse to escape from the brilliant rotjjn and the sound 
of gayety, she ran up stairs towards her moiher^s chamber* Stdl, 
however, she had sufficient self-possession lo feel that she might 
be wrong to venture there suddenly ; and passing the room, she 
continued her way along the gallery, with but one wish—that of 
finding some place where she might be undiscovered* The sound 
of footsteps only quickened her movements, and, almost uncon¬ 
scious tif her actions, she opened the first door that presented iu 
self, and found herself alone in the chapel. The cold light of 
the moon w'as shining full into the building, touching with its 
clear rays the deep moulding of the arches and (he rich tracery 
of the windows, and bringing out into an onoataral dislinciness 
the sculptured figure of the old Baron of Emmerton, W'hose still 
features seemed to retain, even in death, the holy, humble spirU 
which it was said had animated them in life. At anoiber time 
Amy might have felt frightened ; but the one overpowering idea 
in her mind prevented the entrance of every other, and there w'as 
a quietness and holiness in the place, w^hich in some degree re¬ 
stored her to herself, for it hrought vividly before her the remem¬ 
brance of Him to whom it had been dedicated, and who at that 
moment she knew w'as watching over her. She had, howeveri 
but a few moments for reflection, when the door opened, and 
some one entered the private gallery. Amy tried to hide herself; 
hut MUs Morton’s voice in an instant gave her ease and comfort, 
and, nnable to speak, she threw herself npon her neck and bursl 
into tears* 

“Amyl my dear, dear Amyl” exclaimed Miss Morton; 
“ what can be the meaning of this ? why are you here 

Amy only replied by repeating the word “ Mamma” in a tone 
of such deep misery, that Miss Morton's heart for the ruomeot 
misgave her. 

“ What of your ,nnmfna !” she inquired i “ is she ill t’ 

The question only seemed to increase Amy’s distress, and 
Emily became alarmed* “ Will yon not try to be calm for my 
sake I” she said ; you cannot tell how anxious you are making 
itio.” 

“ Is it true 1” exclaimed Amy, almost gasping for breatii: 
** why did you not tell me before 1” 
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“ What should I have told you 1” said Emily, feeling com¬ 
pletely bewildered; “ I have known nothing.” 

** But mamma,” continued Amy, “ she is so very ill—they say 
•be is, and every one knows it but me ;” and again her sobs be¬ 
came almost hysterical. 

There is some very great mistake, dearest,” said Miss Mor¬ 
ton ; *‘you will, 1 am sure, try to calm yourself, and listen to 
me Mrs. Herbert is not at all worse than usual this even¬ 
ing.” 

“ Ah! but Mrs. Danvers said it,” replied Amy. 

Said what 1” asked Emily. 

She said,” answered Amy, forcing herself to an unnatural 
composure, that papa, perhaps, would not come home, and that 
mamma wras so very ill; and she talked of my living here, and 
that 1 should be miserable; but 1 should die—oh! I know I 
should die!” she added, w ith a vehemence which startled Miss 
Morton. God would not let me live without them; do you 
thinit he would ?” 

The tone in which this was said was almost too much for Em- 
Uy's finimess; for the trial which Amy dreaded she had herself 
endured, and she well remembered its bitterness. My own dear 
Amy,” she said, ** you must listen to me, now, as you have often 
done before: you know that 1 shall speak nothing but the truth to 
you. Your mamma is ill from anxiety, but there is no reason to 
uprehend that any thing is seriously the matter with her. Dr. 
B^ey has been here this evening.” 

^ Has he 1” exclaimed Amy; oh! why did you not tell 
me I” 

** Because you were engaged at the time,” replied Emily, 

and 1 had no idea you would be so anxious. He says that there 
is nothing really amiss yet, that all she requires is rest for the 
spirits; and he has quite relieved Mr. Harrington's mind.” 

“ Are you sure—are you quite sure I” asked Amy, heaving a 
deep sigh, as if to free herself from the overwhelming weight 
whicli had oppressed her. 

Yes, indeed, 1 am sure,” replied Emily; ** of course it is 
not for us to speak positively as to what is to happen—it may 
be the will of God to take her, or to take any one, at any mo¬ 
ment ; but, according to our human judgment, there is nothing tc 
fear.” 

But you cannot be quite certain,” said Amy, while the cloud, 
whicn baid hardly passed away, seemed about to return; “ and 
Mrs. Danvers spoke as if she were.” 

** Mrs. Danvers can know nothing ef the matter,” answered 
Emily; she has seen very little of your mamma since she hat 
oeem hero; and you must think of what Dr. Bailey says, ard tty 
to bo happy for the present.” 
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Bui Amy could not be happy ; abe could not so easily over* 
come ihe shock she had reeeivedi and again anxiously asked 
Kuiily whether Dr, Bailey really said ihai her mamma would get 
well. 

Ho thinks and hopea she wdll,^’ replied Emily; but no one 
can be certain/* 

Bui if she should not,** said Amy* as sho leaned her head on 
IMiss Mortotrs shoulder, and her tears flow'od afresh. 

If slio should not,** replied Emily, ** would you not try to 
think of her happiness, even if it were your sorrow !** 

Amy tried to recover herself, but the effort w’as almost be¬ 
yond her* I could not live without her,** she said, in a broken 
voice. 

Yes,** replied Kmily, ** you can**we all can learn lo submit 
to whatever is the will of God; and we can learn to iliink sofler- 
ing a blessing, and to thank him for it, even more than for joy; 
hut you will not understand this now/* 

“To live here,** said Aruy, following the course of her own 
thoughts* 

“ Von must not thfnk of it,** replied Emily ; ** God may in 
mercy grant you many years of happiness tn your own home; 
but there is no place where lie ts which may not be your home. 
Will you endeavor to think of this, dearest I I know it is true,** 
she added, in a low voice, “ for 1 have no home/* 

“ Qh \ if I could be like you/* exclaimed Anoy, earnestly, re¬ 
called for the moment from the thought of her own sorrow. 

“ Do not wish that,'* said Emily ; “ but there is One whom 
we must all iearn lo bo like, and His life was but one contin¬ 
ued scene of suflering. We can never have to bear what ho 
bore/* 

“ 1 am very wicked/* said Amy, “ hut 1 will try to Ihiuk tu 
you do, only it is so hard/* 

“ You need not make yourself unhappy now,’* replied Emily, 
“ by dwelling on a trial which may be far off. 1 cannot see any 
great cause lor anxiety, only it is as well at limes to think of 
sorrow, even in the midst of happiness, that w^e may he the bet¬ 
ter prepared to meet it/* 

“ 1 thought/* said Amy, “ that 1 should never be unhappy till 
I grew old.** 

“ And so T thought once/* replied Emily. “ But, Amy, before 
ws were either of us conic ions of existence, we were both dcdi* 
cated to ijie Saviour who died for us, and the sign of His snlTer* 
ing was marked upon onr foreheads' it would be worse than 
weakness to shrink from following His footsteps because Jic cal It 
as to it uarly/* 

“And must I be misernhle !** said Amy, 

“ No, never/* answered Efuily, eagerly ; misery is forlhoov 
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who cannot feel that they have a Father in heaven, and therefore 
it is that when we are too happy, and begin to forget Him, He 
sends ns sorrow to recall us to Himself.'* 

** Mamma told me something like that once,*’ said Amy, with a 
heavy sigh ; ** but 1 did not think sorrow would come so soon.” 

“ You must not fancy it is come, dearest,” replied Emily; 
** and you must not think, whatever happens, that you will be 
miserable. In this place least of all, because every thing in a 
church reminds us that we have God to watch over us, and our 
Saviour to love us, and holy angels to guard us.” 

Amy raised her head, and for a few moments gazed it. silence 
upon the still, solemn beauty of the chapel. “ It is better to be 
here,” she said, at last, “ than in the drawing-room with the lights 
and the music.” 

“ Y'ou can feel so now,” replied Emily, “ because you are un¬ 
happy, and when you have had more trials you will feel so always. 
When persons have suffered much, and borne their afflictions 
with patience and thankfulness, they become in a degree calm 
and composed as that marble figure beneath us ; for their eyes 
are closed to the sights of the world, and their hearts are raised 
continually to heaven. Only think how good the saints and mar* 
tyrs were, of whom you have often read ; it was trial and suffer¬ 
ing which made them so.” 

“ Oh! yes,” replied Amy; “ but who can be like them 1” 

“ We can,” answered Emily, “ if we really wish and try to be. 
When we w'ere baptized, you know, God g^ve us his Holy Spirit 
to enable us to obey Him ; and you know, also, that He will give 
it to us more and more every day, if we only pray to Him. The 
greatest saint that ever lived could not have bad a higher strength 
than ours; and, therefore, if they bore their afflictions without 
marmuring, we can do the same.** 

Amy was silent; her eyes were fixed upon the marble monu¬ 
ment, and she seemed lost in thought. May I go to mamma 1” 
she said, at length, in a calmer tone. 

“ I think,** answered Emily, “ that Mrs. Herbert is asleep on 
the sofa in her bedroom ; at least Morris told me so just before I 
came up stairs, and perhaps you may disturb her.” 

** 1 must, indeed 1 must see her !** exclaimed Amy : “ I do not 
want to speak, only to look at her; and 1 will try to bear every 
thing,” she added, earnestly, though the tears again filled her eyes 
as she spoke. 

“ I wish,” said Emily, “ you could have listened to Dr. Bai¬ 
ley’s opinion yourself; I only heard it accidentally, as I met him 
in the hall; he seemed to think that if your papa came home 
soon, Mrs. Herbert would get well almost immediately.” 

“ I do not think he will come now,” said Amy; “ it seems al! 
thanged, and my uncle wishes us not to think about it.” 
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Emily hardly knew what reply to make; «he had so manj 
fears upon the eabject lierselff that she dared not give A.tny ths 
hope which ahe desired, aud could only again beg lier to try and 
trust alt things to ttte will of God, and to feat that Ha, w^hose 
child she tvns, would be her comfort in every afllictiuii. 

** Will they miss me V* said Amy, as tJiey left the gallery ; ** do 
you think my aunt will ask where I am gone!’^ The question 
showed that her mind had returned lo somethtog like ita naioral 
Slate, and Emily felt conaiderably relieved* 

“I will take care to make your excuse,’* she said, “ if any ob¬ 
servation la made - hut, dearest, you must promise me not to sit 
by yourself, and dwell upon all the possible evils that may bappeiti 
Ido uoi think you will, for your mammals sake; it will make her 
wiwae to see you unhappy.” 

“ I would try for you,” said Amy* “ I would do any thing-* 
yes, any thing in all Che world for you.” 

“Any thing hut believe that your mamma will get well,” said 
Emily, “ and yet that is what I most wish you to do now*” 

Amy^s only answer was an entreaty that she then would come 
lo her again as budu as slie could, and sadly and noiselessly she 
stole into her mother’s room. 

Mrs* HerbeM’s sleep was calm as the sleep of a weary child, 
her breathing was regular and gentle, and her face had 
lost the painfiil expression of anxiety which was seldom ab¬ 
sent from it at other limes. There w’as a slight tinge of 
color upon her pale cheek, and almost a smile upon her lips, and 
it appeared as if the rest of the mind which was denied lo her 
waking life^ had been mercifully granted to her in her dreams 
But Amy, as she stood by her side, did not notice this; she saw 
only the pale, worn features, and the thin, delicate hand wdiieh 
was resting on the book her mother had been reading, and every 
moment seemed to force upon her more and mure the truth uf 
Mrs, Danvers’ words* Yet lior self-command did not again 
leave her; and seating herself on a low stool by the sofai she 
continued to watch, and listen to every breath, with an intense 
anxiety, which made her insensible to all hut the present moment* 
Still Mrs, Herbert slept, and still Amy watched, and by degrees 
the first overpowering feeling diminished, and her ihouglits re¬ 
turned to ihe past—to her peaceful home, lha cottage which she 
hud once almost despised, with its sloping lawn and its beautiful 
Ho wars, and the arbor where her happiest hours had been spent; 
to the quid ness of her morning lessons, and ihe enjoyment of her 
afternoon rambles ; and, above all, to the unwearying care which 
tiud guarded her from every evil, and ministered to her hourly 
gratihcation ; and as she remembered these things, and then gaaed 
upon her mother’s lace, it seemed as if every reeling of affedioi 
which she had hitherto experienced had been but cold and un 
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grateful, as if now, for the first time, she had known what it was 
really to love her. Of Emmerton, too, she thought, and of her 
anot^ and Dora, and Margaret, and the possibility that their home 
might be hers for the future; and while pondering upon the idea, 
the very comfort of the room in which she was silting, with ita 
rich crimson curtains and thick carpet, and luxurious chairs, and 
the soft, mellow light of the lamp burning on the table—all be¬ 
came oppressive. They had made her envious and discontented 
when she was happy, and now they could give her no comfort 
when she was sorrowful. What would all the riches of the world 
be to her without her mother ? On the possibility of her father's 
return she could at first dwell but little; for it was difficult tc be¬ 
lieve it very near, and if it were delayed, it might be too late to 
be of use, and a meeting under such circumstances would be al¬ 
most worse than a continued separation. But Amy's spirit was 
too buoyant in its nature to remain long depressed by such fore¬ 
bodings ; there was a brighter side to the picture, and Miss Mor¬ 
ton had entreated her to think of it. Colonel Herbert might bo 
on his voyage home, he might even be in England at that very 
time, and then every one said her mamma would recover. For 
one moment she believed that it might be so, and her heart 
bounded with delight, though immediately afterwards it sunk 
again into doubt and suspense; and at length, worn out with 
anxiety, she laid her head against her mother's pillow, and slept 
also. The distant sound of the music, and the hum of voices be¬ 
low, mingled strangely with her sad thoughts, and her rest was 
far different from her mother's. Visions of India such as it had 
often been described to her, of her father in health and happiness, 
and her mamma on her sick-bed, and of the cottage, and Em¬ 
merton, and her cousins, were blended together in her dreams, 
now bringing before her scenes of sorrow and trial, and then 
changing them suddenly into happiness. Sorrow, indeed, pre¬ 
vailed ; yet the hope which had cheered her before she slept was 
associated with it, and even when her wandering fancy pictured 
most vividly some painful trial, her father's image was at hand to 
comfort and support her. Half an hour passed away, and Amy's 
slumbers still continued restless, but unbroken, while in her dream 
she was walking with her father on the terrace at Emmerton, de¬ 
scribing to him her mother's illness, and begging him to go back 
with her to the cottage, when a strange, unusual sound fell uj)on 
her ear; and as she turned to inquire from him the cause, she 
awoke. The sound was apparently so real, that even when her 
recollection was completely recovered, Amy could not entirely 
oelieve it was only a dream, and she listened eagerly to discover 
what was passing below. The music had ceased, but there did 
not seem to be any preparations for departure, or the carriages 
would have been heard as they drove up to the house; and yeft 
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there were distant sounds of bustle, doors were opened and sbel 
hastily, roJ voices were earnest in conversation, while aervants 
were moving quickly along the gallery, Amy tUouglit, and vvoti- 
dered| and, without understanding her own ideas, grew excited 
and anxiouB. She longed for her mother to wake, that she niight 
listen also; and at length, unable to remain quietly in her roiim, 
she w^alkcd aotlly into the anteroom. It looked out upon the 
front entrance, and the bright moonlight made every thing appear 
almost as clear as day. Still unable to cumprahend what was 
going on, she went lo the window; there was a carriage at the 
door, and she wondered that she had not heard it approach, hnt 
still no one was departing, and bags and luggage were being re¬ 
moved from it- Amy looked on for a few moments, and then a 
thought of unspeakable happiness passed across her mind, ■ 
thought so overpowering that it was gone in the next instant. 
She felt that It was only fancy ; but it made her run to the door, 
and again listen with breathless earnestness. Footsteps were 
heard upon the stairs; she knew them w^ell-^ihey were her un- 
cleX and her spirit sickened with disappointment; they came 
nearer—and then she felt sure some one else was with him* !t 
might be Dr, Bailey returned again, or Mr, DDrnford,or anyone, 
yet Amy’s heart beat till she could scarcely stand. More slowly 
(so it appeared to her) than he had ever moved before, Mr. liar* 
ringtou passed along the gallery, and she w^as just going to meet 
him w'hen he entered tbo room alone. Amy turned deatdly pale, 
and did not speak; hut when she looked in her uncle’s face, her 
vanished hope revived. He asked, indeed, only how her moilicr 
was, hut his voice was quick and unnatural; there was a bright, 
restless glance io his eye, and a strange smile upon his lips. 

** IMamnia zs asleep,” said Amy ; “ she has been asleep very 
long, atid I slept a little ; but such a strange sound weakened me,'’ 
** Nonsense, child,” said Mr. Harrington ; “ are you sure it was 
not in your dreams ? What did you hear I” 

“ 1 don't know,” replied Amy ; only it was eo strange, and 
there is no music now, and there is a carriage at the door.” 

‘‘Why, you foolish child,” said Mr. Harrington, ” you are 
dreaming stilL It is time for every one to go.” 

“ Is there really nothing T” inquired Amy ; and her very ex¬ 
istence seemed to depend upon the answer she received^ 

What should there be ]” said Mr. Harrington. ** Do you 
Ihink your mamma could see Dr. Bailey again T’ 

“Again !” repeated Amy : ** oh 1 then, she must be very ilL” 

” No, no,” exclaimed Mr. Harrington, “not ill; only bemighl 
IS well see her.” 

“ But is he hero 1” asked Amy. 

Mr. Harrington did not answer i but he left the room, and im¬ 
mediately returned, folbwed by another gentleman. Amy looked 
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il him as he entered, and for the first moment believed that he 
was a perfect stranger ; but as he stood quietly in the doorway, 
with the light of the lamp falling full on his face, she became 
conscious that every feature was familiar to her. Again she 
looked, and then she doubted : she seemed to know well the high 
forehead, the dark eye, and the grave mouth; but the sallow 
complexion, the deep wrinkles, and the look of age, completely 
bewildered her. 

“ Amy,” said Mr. Harrington, “ why do you not speak 

Amy*s voice was almost choked as she endeavored to reply. 
“ Oh uncle !” she exclaimed, “ if I could but tell—” and she 
burst into tears. 

“ This must not be,” said the deep, rich voice of the stranger. 
** Harrington, it is wrong to trifie with her. Amy, my own pre¬ 
cious child!” and the next moment Amy was clasped in her 
father’s arms. 


CHAPTER XXIIl. 

In her afler life Amy enjoyed many and great blessings; but 
she could never recur to any which equalled the pure, intense 
pleasure of that moment. Colonel Herbert’s return seemed the 
restoration of both her parents; and even before she had again 
looked in her father’s face, and wondered at the strangeness of 
his sudden arrival, she had thought of the unspeakable relief her 
mother would experience, and involuntarily rushed to the door 
of her chamber. iShe was stopped, however, by Mr. Harrington. 

** We must be careful,” he said; ** your mamma is too weak to 
bear such a surprise. I will break it to her gently.” 

“ Mamma is moving,” said Amy; “ she will hear us. May I 
not go ?” 

Mrs. Herbert had caught the sound of voices, and asked if Amy 
were there. 

** There is nothing to be done, then,” said Mr. Harrington, in 
answer to Amy’s imploring look ; ** but remember, you must be 
cautious.” 

Colonel Herbert came forward and stationed himself near the 
door. “I cannot bear this long,” he whispered. “Amy, my 
darling child, I must go to her soon,” and Amy, unable to re¬ 
strain her own eagerness, answered her mother’s summons. 

“ Who is in the anteroom 1” said Mrs. Herbert “ You weif 
■peaking to some one.” 
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‘ My uncle was there,” aniwered Amy ; ** he did not know oi 
Hm that you were asleep,” 

La It bte ?” aaked Mrs, Herbert. “ Yon look so flushed, my 
love: liave you been dancing much ?” 

** No, not much, mamma; there were ao many ; and I sat siili 
a great while, and then 1 came up to you,” 

I must have slept very long,” said Mrs, Herbert; ** and I 
w'onld willingly sleep forever, if my dreams could be as happy i 
but 1 will not murmur; it is an Infinite blessing to have an bourse 
rest to the mind, even if it be unreal.” 

It may be real soon, mamma,said Amy, and her voice trem¬ 
bled as she spoke, 

Mrs. Herbert looked at her anxiously, ” Yon are worn out 
with excitement and fatigue, my dear; that flush on your check 
is very untiauiraJ.” 

** I don’t feel tired at all, mamma,” replied Amy; but my 
face Is rather burning, 1 think.” 

“ There ia something the matter, I am sure,” sard her mother; 
** you never looked so before. Are yovi sure you have not been 
vexed at any thing 1” 

Vexed I oh I no, mamma, any thing but that,” 

You must go to bed soon,” said Mrs, Herlwrl, ** or you will 
certainly be ill to-morrow,” 

1 had rather not go to bed,” replied Amy; 1 could not 

sleep if 1 did,” 

** Not sleep!” repeated Mrs, Herbert; “ then you must be ill, 
my dear child, or,” sLie added, after again gaaing ujjon Amy in¬ 
tently, “there must be something very unusual to ]>revent it.” 

Amy did not reply; her lip quivered, and her seU^commaml 
almost forsook her, 

“ There is aomething,” said Mrs, Herbert, starting up, ” I am 
sura there ia. Oh 1 tell me quickly, is it sorrow 1” 

“ No, no, mamma,” exclaimed Amy, as she knelt at her 
mother’s aide, and hid her face in her lap ; “ it is not s4»rrow, it is 
great, great Joy ; but my uncle says you will not be able to bear it.” 

“ Is be come T” asked Mrs. Herbert, in a low, baJf-audibjc 
voice, 

Tlrere was no lime to answer. Colonel Herbert had heard the 
question, and entered the room. For an instant, Mrs, Herbert 
hxed her eyes wildly upon him, doubting the reality of his ap> 
pearauce, and then, as the truth forced itself upon her mind, she 
tried to rise from the sofa, and, unequal to the eUbrt, fell back 
and fainted. With returning consciousness came an indistinct 
sense of great happiness, but it was some time before she could 
enlirely realize wJiat had happened, She asked no questions—- 
she did not even seem surpriacd at her husband’s unexpected ar> 
4vai; but sat with his hand in her ow n, looking at him earnestly 
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a? if still fearful that it was but a vision which she saw, and that 
it would quickly vanish away. 

Colonel Herbert’s feelings were not quite of so unmixed a 
nature. Mr. Harrington had prepared him in some degree for 
the change which illness and anxiety had made in his wile’s ap¬ 
pearance ; but he had not pictured it to himself as great as it 
really was. He had imagined that he should yet see the fair, 
slear complexion, and the bright glow of health, which he had 
■o much delighted in when they parted ; and now, when his eye 
rested upon her wasted features, the sad foreboding crossed his 
mind, that they had met only to endure a more terrible separation. 
It was not a time, however, for the indulgence of sorrowful 
thoughts. Mrs. Herbert gradually recovered from the stunning 
effect of an overpowering joy, and was able to inquire into the 
cause of his strange silence, and his sudden return. 

The story, when told, was very simple. Colonel Herbert had 
gone on an expedition into a distant province, as he had stated 
in the last letter that had been received from him. The servant 
who had accompanied him he had trusted entirely, and had con¬ 
fided to him several packets intended to be forwarded to Eng¬ 
land. After the lapse of a considerable time, complaints of his 
silence reached him from several quarters; and he then first dis¬ 
covered the man’s negligence, and wrote again to his wife, hoping 
that his letters had been secured from all risks, though Ahe un¬ 
settled condition of the country through which he was travelling 
rendered it very doubtful. Before an answer could be received, 
he was seized with a dangerous illness, and left entirely to the 
care of the uncivilized natives, in a state of pain and weakness 
which prevented him from making any exertions for himself; 
and on his recovery, hearing of the breaking out of the war, as 
Mrs. Herbert had expected, he hastened to join his regiment: 
but the insurrection, for it was scarcely more, having been quelled 
before his arrival, he made arrangements for an immediate return 
to England, feeling much distressed when he discovered, from 
Mrs. Herbert’s letters, the dreadful anxiety she had undergone, 
and the alteration it had effected in her general health. 

You would have heard from me before 1 reached Emmer- 
ton,” concluded Colonel Herbert, “ if this place were not so 
much out of the regular posting line; but I knew 1 should be 
with you before a letter could be forwarded.” 

“ You went first to the cottage, of course,” said Mrs. Her¬ 
bert : “ it must have worn a desolate face, with none to greet 
you.” 

“ 1 inquired for you first in the village,” he replied, “ and 
learned there that you were spending your Christmas at the Hall; 
out they gave me a sad account of you, my love, and I hardly 
know that it is worse than the reality.” 
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“ Worse P’ repeatod Mrs. Herbert, with a smile which madft 
Amy'a iteart bound in ecstasy ; it would seem worse than ttia 
reality, now, to say even iliai my fing^er ached. Years of health 
seem to have been granted mo in the last hour-*’ 

** So you say to-night,’’ replied her huahaud ; “but you mtisl 
look very different before I shall be quite happy.” 

“ We must not doubt,” said Mrs. Herbert, gravely, ** though I 
am the last person to find fault with another on that acconnt; I 
have had dreadful forebodings lately; and Amy, I BUspeet, 
can tell you of soma, also, for my tears were beginning to infect 
her.” 

Colonel Herbert drew his child fondly towards him. ** She 
shall tell me every thitig Lo-morrow,” he said i “ to-night she is 
over-tired.” 

Amy wished to speak, but her hrst dejSght had been aucoeeded 
by something of shyness and restraint; for her father was in 
many rcspeeis so different from what she had anticipated, that a 
feeling of awe w'aa partly mingled with the ititense interest ex* 
cited by every word he uttered. Amy had seen but few gentle* 
men in her Jifeiime, and Colonel Herbert was unlike them all. 
She had been accustomed to hia picture, until the alterations oc¬ 
casioned by years and a foreign climate were quite forgotten; 
and the many talcs she had heard of hia kindnesa and benevo¬ 
lence hod made her unprepare<l for the firmness and decision 
evinced in all he said. Even the tone of his voice so little re¬ 
sembled any to which she had been in the habit of listening, ihal 
it prevented her from being at ease with him, nhbongh this very 
differenen served to increase her pleasure ; for to he loved and 
oaresaed by one whose every word showed that he had been used 
only to commantl and be obeyed, was a happiness she had before 
been incapable of imagining. To ait by his side, and look at and 
hearken to him, was all that she now desired ; and whatever fatigue 
her countenance might express, she was herself too much ab¬ 
sorbed to think about it; and it was not till snme time bad passed, 
and she found herseif alone, after having received her father’s 
blessing, (it seemed to her for the first time,) that she began to 
feel the effects of the excitement undergone in the space of a 
few hours. Wearied and exhausted, she seated herself by the 
hre, and, unwilling to wait for the assistance of her mother's 
maid, was endeavoring to summon resolution to exert herself, 
when a gentle tap wras heard at the door, and immedhilely after- 
wards Dora entered. 

1 could not go to bed, Amy,” ehe said, ” without coming to 
you for one minute. 1 wish I could tell yon, but yon know I 
can’t aay things, only I am sure no one in the house can be at 
glad as I am, except yourselves,” 

** Dear Dora,” exclaimed Amy, ” 1 thought of you when I be 
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gan to think of any thing; and there is so much I should like to 
say to you, but 1 must wait till to-morrow, for 1 am so tired with 
being happy.” 

“ That was another reason for my coming,” replied Dora : “ I 
knew you would want some one to help you, and that my aunt's 
maid would be engaged w ith her, and perhaps you w'ould not like 
to ring for Morris ; so 1 thought, perhaps, you would let mo bo 
with you instead.” 

“ Oh no,” replied Amy : “ it was very kind in you to remem¬ 
ber me, but you cannot be any better than 1 am ; you have been 
dancing all the evening.” 

But I have set my heart upon it: you would not refuse if 
you could tell the pleasure it would be ; I donH mean to talk at 
all, but just to do every thing for you. Perhaps, though, you 
would rather I came again presently.” 

Amy hesitated, but Dora insisted on having her own way, and 
only left her on condition of being allowed to return in a quarter 
of an hour. When her cousin was gone, Amy tried to collect 
her thoughts, and oblige herself to attend to her evening prayers; 
but at first it seemed impossible. She longed to be grateful, but 
fatigue overpowered every feeling; and when, closing her eyes, 
and hiding her face in her hands, she endeavored to shut out 
every thing that might divert her attention, the vivid remem¬ 
brance of all that had passed flashed upon her mind, and efiect- 
nally distracted her thoughts. Again and again she repeated 
the form of words, but it was merely a form; she could attach 
no meaning to it; and once she was tempted to yield entirely, 
and content herself with the notion that it was better not to pray 
at all, than to do so when it appeared only a mockery. Tho next 
instant, however, she was shocked at her own idea, and after 
asking for forgiveness and assistance, at length, in some measure, 
succeeded in fixing her attention. The effort was great, and 
Amy’s conscience reproached her, when she had ended, for the 
manner in which this most solemn of all duties had been per¬ 
formed ; but her endeavors had been sincere; and she knew well, 
that even her imperfect prayers would bo accepted when they 
were offered in the name of her Saviour. She was now, also, 
better able to feel grateful to God for his great mercies; for the 
name of her father had never sounded so precious as when she 
bad asked for God’s blessing upon him, and had been able to 
bring his countenance before her, such as she had that evening 
seen it. Dora’s knock was heard at the door before Amy had 
time to read her accustomed psalm; and on her entrance she 
seemed so tired, that Amy was vexed at having allowed her to 
return. She declared, however, that it was only her cousin's 
Quiev, and immediately beg^n assisting her with as much energy 
aa if*^ she had borne no previous exertion. Amv was not very 
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muck inckn&d for conversatiun ; but ebe was anxious to Ictnj 
a fow particulara of her father^s arrivalj anil, espoBmlly, whether 
the stiuud in her dream bad been real or imaginary. It was 
m staftling/* she said, “ I should like lo be quite certain that U 
was real,’* 

It must have been just when your papa came to the door,” 
replied Dora, Wa beard the carriagre drive up, and tlioiight 
it was one th^ t had been just ordered, so no one took any notice. 
I remember I was talkiiifi lo Mary Warner, and trying to pacify 
her, fur she has oSended Miss Cunningham ; and suddenly there 
was a great exclamation ; and when I turned round, my uncle 
was standing in the doorw'ay, and papa was looking so happy 
1 knew in an instant who it must be. There was something said 
about my aunt, and that she would bear; and then every one in¬ 
quired for you, and you could nut be found, and Emily Morton 
said you were with her,** 

Then you did not miss me,” observed Amy, rather in a tone 
of disappoinlmeni. 

I did,** replied Dora ; “ but Emily told me you were unhappy 
about my aunt.” 

“ Yes,*’ said Amy, shrinking from the remembrance of what 
she had suSered, I hope 1 shall never feel again as 1 did 
then.** 

“ Do not think about it now,*’ said Dora, kindly : “let me draw 
the curtains, and make you quite comfortable, and then you shall 
go to sleep.” 

“ Would you do me one more favor T* asked Amy. “ Mam¬ 
ma always likes me to read something in the Bible at night, only 
a short psalm, or a few verses that she has chosen for me ; but 
my eyes are so diaay now, I can hardly see," 

“ And you would like me lo read to you I" conlinued Dora, 
taking the Bible from the table. 

Just tell me about Miss Cunningham before you begin,” said 
Amy ; “ but no,” she added, stopping herself, “I will hear it 
to-morrow. It will bo belter than thinking about it just now *’ 

** Oh ! it is nothing at all,” replied Dora. “ Lucy would play 
as usual, and broke down, and when we were talking afterwards, 
Mary asked her if she had not some notion of having lessons of 
Emily Morton, and said what an advantage it wmuld be, and this 
pot her into a great rage, because she declared it was laughing 
and sneering at her—not that it was at all, for Mary Warner is 
the Last person to sneer, and was quite vexed at having given 
olTeuce; but, Amy, why did you say it would be better to heat 
tt to-morrow ?” 

“Because you were just going to read the Bible,” replied 
imy, " and I thought it might put things into my bead, and pro- 
'ent me from attending.” 
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** Bat yoa coalc hsTe heard it afterwards.** 

** No/’ answered Amy, I geoeraUy read the last thiosr^ and 
then mamma tells me to try aad not atund to common things^ 
she savs oor last thoughts should be of God.*’ 

\Ve should think of Him always.*' said Dora. 

** Yes,” replied Amy; but you know, Dora, sleep is like 
death, and perhaps we may nerer wake again.** 

“ That nerer entered my head before,*’ said Dora, grrarely. 
^ I shall not go to sleep so comfortably now as 1 used to do.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Amy. 

** It is so awful. I should not care if I were you, Amy, and 
bad never done any thing wrong; but I could not bear to die 
now.” 

' ^ Oh ! Dora,” exclaimed Amy, you know none could bear to 

die, if they thought only of what they had done wrong, and I am 
sure the idea would make me miserable if I did not say my 
prayers every night; but w*hen I have done that, and remember 
what mamma has shown me in the Bible about our Saviour, and 
that God will love us for His sake, though we are so wicked, I 
am quite comfortable ; and sometimes, after I have read my psalm, 
I can go ofl* to sleep so happily, with the thonght that angels are 
watching all around my bed.” 

“ Yes,” said Dora, earnestly; “ if angels watch over any one, 
they must over you, Amy.” 

“ The Bible says they are sent to take care of us all,” replied 
Amy. 

** I should like to think so,” said Dora ; ” but it is so strange.” 

^ It must be true,” answered Amy, ** if it is in the Bible, and 
I like to think of them so much. It seems as if one could never 
be alone ; and sometimes I fancy that they are quite near, among 
the trees and flowers. Will you read the psalm to-night which 
says, *that God w’ill give His angels charge over usV I don't 
quite know which it is, but I think I could And it.” 

Dora read the psalm, but she did not make any more observa¬ 
tions ; and having thought of every little trifle that could con¬ 
tribute to Amy’s comfort, she gave her one kiss of the truest af¬ 
fection, and left her to the enjoyment of a calm and innocent 
repose. Her own thoughts, when she retired to rest, were far 
from being happy; indeed, she seldom now had any conversation 
with her cousin, without its being succeeded by a deep con¬ 
sciousness of her own inferiority in those principles which she 
was just beginning to consider of the utmost importance ; and to 
this was now added a feeling of great loneliness. Colonel Her¬ 
bert’s return would most probably cause a considerable change 
Is Amy’s life. She would be far less dependent upon Emnier- 
lOD than formerly ; and Dora found that her cousin was graduall) 
becoming so necessary to her comfort, that the idea of any ar 
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raugemeni whieU might prevent her from being with them con- 
Btarilly wom excessively painfvjl. Yet they might be separated 
at any moment. Colonel Herbert might leave the cottage i ha 
might rhuose that Amy should travel, and then all sympathy and 
eojiaolatjon would be taken away ; and while dwelling sadly upon 
these probablbtiesT the image of Emily Morton came before her, 
and with it the feeling that once she might have been her frieniJ, 
hut that no present attention could atone for the neglect and scorn 
that had so long been shown her. Dora saw that she had in* 
jured her as far as lay in her power, by destroying her comfort 
for months, and it was vain to hope that now she would he wil* 
ling to forget it. Amy would have thought differently; jut she 
understood better than Dora w'hat is meant by forgiving our 
brother until seventy times seven,and she knew also that there 
was no Christian virtue, however difficult, w^hich Emily Morton 
did not endeavor to attain 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The sun was shining htighily into Amy’s room when shi 
awoke the next morning—so brightly, that she started up m 
alarm at w'hat she knew must he the lateness of the Jiour; but 
the next moment brought the thought of her father to her mind, 
and with tt a feeling of entire happiness and peace. Her mo¬ 
ther’s gentleness seemed frequently overpowered by her aunfs 
sternness, but no one would dare to find fault with her tn Colonel 
Herbert’s presence; and for the first time, Amy foil sure that 
she could be perfectly at her ease even if Mrs. Harrington w^ere 
there. Yet, on remembering what bad passed, and recajUng her 
father’s grave, calm features, she was not entirely free from fear* 
His height, his voice, his age, his manner, placed him in her im* 
agination at an imiiieasurable distance from her ; she could not 
Del [eve it possible that he should be satisfied with her; he must 
expect to see some one taller, and cleverer, and more ac¬ 
complished 1 if she could but sing and play like Miss Morton, and 
speak French and Italian like Dora, she should not care; but as 
it was, she was convinced he must be diaappointed ; and as tfapse 
ihouglits crossed her mind, Amy stopped in the middle of hei 
toilet, and began repealing French phrases, and reckoning how 
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many drawings she had to show, and playing over the most diffi* 
colt passages in her music with her fingers on the table. A 
knock at the door interrupted her. It was Emily Morton, look¬ 
ing so happy, that Amy fancied for the instant she must have 
some personal cause for joy. But it had been long since Emily 
had known what it was to be light-hearted for herself. Peaceful 
and contented she could always be; but when her countenance 
was the most brightened by smiles, and her voice sounding the 
most cheerfully, the happiness of others rather than her own 
was invariably the cause. She had learned to ** weep with those 
that weep,’’ and now she was learning to rejoice with those that 
rejoiced.” 

“ You would have been more frightened yesterday, Amy,” she 
said, ” if 1 had told you breakfast was ready, and every one 
wondering at your absence.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied Amy; “ but I cannot feel frightened at 
any thing this morning, excepting—I am afraid, perhaps, you 
will think it wrong—but do you think papa w'ill be pleased with 
me ? I don’t mean exactly with my face and my manner, because 
he will not care so much about that, as I am his child ; but will 
he think me very stupid, and dull, and different from everybody 
else!” 

** If he should feel as I do,” said Emily, as she fastened Amy’s 
dress, and smoothed her dark ringlets, he will love you so 
dearly, that he will not be inclined to criticise any thing; but we 
must not wait to talk now—breakfast is really ready, and your 
uncle asked me to come for you.” 

” My uncle V’ said Amy ; “ but shall we not be in the school¬ 
room as usual V’ 

“ No,” replied Emily : “ every one was so late this morning, 
that Mrs. Harrington thought it better not.” 

” And will all the company be in the breakfast-room, theni” 
said Amy, in great alarm ; “ and am I the last ?” 

“ Not quite,” replied Emily; “ Mrs. Danvers is not come 
down yet; and there is a special place left for you at the bottom 
of the table, between your papa and your uncle.” 

I do not mink 1 can go,” said Amy, stopping as she was 
about to leave the room; ** there will be so many—and it will be 

{ *U8t like seeing papa quite new—I can hardly recollect now what 
10 was like last night.” 

** But he asked so often if your cousins had seen you, and was 
so anxious about you,” replied Emily, ** he could scarcely attend 
to any thing else ; and your mamma was obliged to beg him not 
to have you disturbed, or I am sure he would have sent for you 
half an hour ago.” 

* If 1 thought he would not be disappointed, I should not 
late,” said Amy, as she moved slowly along the gallery; “bul 
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I know all my ideas will go whan he speaks to me, and then hi 
will think me so dull, and be so vexed.’’ 

“ Will YOU, dearest, try and not think of yourself at all T’ re¬ 
plied Kmily. ts distrusting your papa’s affeclion to have 

siicJi fiincies, and it w'ill do you ham in every way.’^ 

“ T would if I could/’ answered Amy ; ” but I must w isb to 
please him.” 

‘‘ I da not aay there is any harm in it/’ replied Emily, ** only 
it will make you avrkward and uncomfortable tf you dwcll upon 
It; whatever you feel, however, it will last but a short lime; you 
will be quite at home with him in a few days/’ 

Amy was very much inclined to pause w^heti they reached Ihe 
breakfast-room, and continue talking, but Emily liastily opened 
Ihe door, and she was ohiiged to enter. The room was quite 
full, and she did not at first see either her mamma ^r her cousins; 
even the persons she knew the best seemed quite at rangers to 
her; but Emily led her to ilie bottom of the room, and Colond 
Herbert came eagerly towards her ; and as sbe seated herself in 
the vacant chair by his side, looked at her with an expression ot 
such deep, heartfelt satisfaction and love, that she would have 
been quite satished and happy, if hashfulness and humility had 
not prevented her frora understanding its meaning. At first she 
was very silent, feeling rather bewildered by the sound of so 
many voices, and the attention which every one was inclined to 
bestow upon her, for her father’s sudden return had excited a 
genera) inierest; but by degrees she summoned courage to make 
a few voluntary observations ; and ihe eagerness with which he 
atiswered her so incieased her conhdence, that before breaklast 
was ended, she had given him a full description of her life at the 
cottage, and her studies and amusements. Colonel Herbert 
listened with unwearied pleasure. In many a soliLary hour he 
had sulaced himself by imagining what his child w'ould be Uke, 
and now his f mdest expectations were realized. Hy the side of 
her cousin Margaret, indeed, Amy might have been little re¬ 
garded, at least by those wdio cared only for personal beauty; 
but to this Colonel Herbert was indiflerent. One glance was 
suflicieut to show that Amy was a lady in every word and move¬ 
ment, and with this he was satisfied ; and even had her eyes 
sparkled less briglitly, and her countenance been less interesting, 
he would not have been disappointed j for in the expression of 
every teal lire, us well as in every senthnent and feeling, he could 
rend the gentleness, meekness, and purity of llie spiirlt within. 
Once only Amy paused in her account, wdien her atienuon w:ia 
caught by a sound wdiich she had not heard before for many 
moiiiha ; it was her luother’s laugh, so clear, and sweet, and joy¬ 
ous, that it might almost have been the ech«t of her own; and 
when she lurned eagerly to look at her, and saw the char^ge ihal 
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even one niffht had produced, the last remaining shadow which 
rested on her mind passed away, and she felt that Dr. Bailey’s 
words must be true, and that now there was little cause fur fear. 

“ You will wish to go to the cottage, I suppose, by and by,” 
said Mrs. Herbert, before they left the breakfast table, “ and 
Amy can go with you.” 

“ There will be the carriage at your disposal,” said Mr. Har¬ 
rington, “ if you are not afraid to venture out.” 

Mrs. Herbert was very much inclined to take advantage of the 
offer, but her husband interfered. 

1 have a disappointment in store for you both,'’ he said; 
not a very great one, though; so, my darling Amy, you need 
not look so blank; but I must ride into the town to-day. I have 
a message from a very great friend of mine to his mother and 
sisters, and 1 promised, if possible, to deliver it personally on 
my arrival in England : you will not ask me to delay it, I am 
sure.” 

“ Oh ! no, no,” exclaimed Mrs. Herbert, recollecting her own 
feelings a short time since, and the relief any intelligence would 
have afforded her; but you will pass the cottage—cannot you 
contrive to take us with you so far V* 

” Not you,” replied Colonel Herbert; “ it w^ould be too great 
a risk in this weather; for if we were once there together, we 
should spend hours in wandering about and talking over old times, 
and 1 have learned Dr. Bailey’s opinion by heart—he says there 
must be no excitement, and no exposure to cold.” 

Mrs. Herbert again urged her wishes, but her husband was in¬ 
exorable. He prized too dearly his newly-recovered treasure, 
he said, to allow any risk to be run, but he should like, if possi¬ 
ble, for Amy to be with him. 

“ 1 could walk, indeed I could walk quite well, dear papa,” said 
Amy; ** 1 have done it before ; and it would seem such a short 
distance with you.” 

“ There will be no occasion for any thing of the kind,” said 
Mr. Harrington; “you can easily go with your papa in the car¬ 
riage, Amy, as far as the cottage, and one of the grooms shall 
take a horse to meet him there, and then ho can go on to the 
town, and you can return here.” 

Amy thought the plan delightful, though she wished her mam¬ 
ma could go too ; but Colonel Herbert again expressed his fears, 
and it was agreed that this day, at least, should be given to per¬ 
fect rest and quietness. The carriage was ordered almost im¬ 
mediately, and Amy ran up stairs to prepare, but on her way she 
was stopped by Mary Warner. 

“ I am so sorry you are going out this morning, for my own 
sake,” she said, “ as we shall be gone, probably, before your re- 
tam, and 1 have seen nothing of you ; and besides, 1 wished 
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very much, if I could, to talk to you about Mies Cunningham, 
Your cousin tells me that you know how angry I made her last 
night*” 

“ Yea,” replied Amy; I wish I could help you, but I am 
afraid it is impossible, and papa will be waitiitg: eati you not 
come to my room while I am dressing 1” 

If 1 may,” said Mary, ” I should be very glad, for 1 am not 
at all happy about it*” 

“ But, indeed,” answered Amy, “ you must not think I ran 
do any thing; you know 1 am bo much younger than Miss 
Cunningham, and she will never hear my inlerferiug in any way*” 
I do nut wish you to inierfere,” said Mary, “ only to tell me 
whether you think 1 w'as very wrong, and if 1 ought to make 
any more apologies.” 

Amy led the w^ay to her room, and endeavored to give Mary 
her full attention, though her thoughts would frequently wander 
to the cottage, and the drive with her papa, noiw ithstanding all 
her efforts to prevent it. 

“ You know the beginning of the alTair, 1 suppose,” said Mary: 
” it was merely an observaiion of mine about the advantage it 
w^ould be to Miss Cunningham to have music lessons. 1 know it 
w'as foolish in me to say it, because it was just after alie had 
broken down in a piece she w'as playing; but I ara in the habit 
of saying just w'hat 1 think, so 1 often gel into scrapes. 1 
cannot tell w by slie W'as so angry, though; but she declared 
every one was trying to be impertinent to her, and that it was 
not my place to say wdial would be an advantage to her ; that 
I was but a schoolgirl, and could not possibly know any liung 
about it; and then sJie went on muttering sometluiig to herscll 
about Londim, and that all the world would be mistaken; but t 
cull Id nut in the least understand w hat she meant.” 

And did you say you ’were sorry t” asked Amy. 

** Y'es, 1 begged her pardon immed lately, but that did not satisfy 
her, and 1 saw she wished me to retract, or, at least, to say some¬ 
thing in her praise ; but that 1 could not dn—1 could not tell 
her any thing that was not true for the world.” 

“ Ki>, of course not,” said Amy ; ” but how can I help you ?” 
I don’t know,”replied Mary, “unless you could make Misa 
Cunningham less angry; she will scarcely speak to me now, 
and your cousin Margaret has taken her part; and Hester 
Stanley declares 1 was very rude, and has been quite kcturuig 
me tlua morning; and Julia only laughs, and your cousin Dora 
says it does not signify.” 

“I cannot think there is any thing to be done,” satd Amy, 
“ and I wish you wmuld ask some one w bo knows more about 
such things than 1 do.” 

” 1 lisive talked to ihem all excepting you,” replied Marjr 

□ 
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*miid I did not come to you for advice exactly, because I do 
not really think it can be helped ; but I am very unhappy, and 
wanted some one to talk to. 1 wonder if it was very wrung in 
me to say what 1 did : 1 did not mean any barm; but I always 
think it right to speak what is strictly the truth. Should you 
have done the same if you had been in my place V* 

‘‘I dare say 1 should,^’ replied Amy ; but mamma tells rnc I 
ought to be very careful always, and not to make hasty re¬ 
marks, because 1 may vex people very much without meaning 
it.” 

‘‘ That is what I do sometimes, I am afraid,” said Mary ; “ and 
yet I only mean to be sincere.” 

“ Miss Morton is sincere,” replied Amy, thoughtfully; ” hut 
I do not think any one could be vexed with her. 1 should 
like to be able td say straightforward things as she dues.” 

Miss Morton is so gentle,” said Mary; ” and once or twice 1 
have noticed her manner when she has differed from any one, 
and it appeared as if she were so afraid of annoying them ; I do 
not think any one could take offence at her.” 

Perhaps,” said Amy, hesitatingly, ” it is what every one ought 
to he, and then—” 

** I know what you mean,” exclaimed Mary. I know I am 
abrupt. Mamma is often telling me of it, and I dare say I was 
' wrong last night; but what is to be done now 1” 

” There is papa calling me,” said Amy. “ I wish I could 
stay; but indeed I must not keep him waiting.” 

Mary seemed heartily vexed. ** 1 do not think I shall go down 
stairs again,” she said. We are to set off very soon, and 1 
cannot meet Miss Cunningham.” 

But she will not think about such a trifle still,” said Amy. 

“ Yes, indeed she will,” replied Mary; ” I cannot tell you how 
she looked this morning at breakfast. I am sure that piece of 
music must be a tender subject with her.” 

Colonel Herbert's voice was again heard calling for Amy, and 
she had no time to attempt comforting poor Mary. 

must not wait a moment,” she said, as she wished her 
“ good-by,” “ but I dare say I shall see you at Emmerton again, 
some day or other; and then, if Miss Cunningham is not here, 
we shall be able to enjoy ourselves a great deal more,” 

Mary could hardly say with truth that she ever wished to come 
to Emmerton again, she was feeling so annoyed with herself, and 
almost every one about her; but she could and did express a 
most sincere hope of meeting Amy at some future time, and they 
aarted with mutual feelings of kindness and interest. As they 
pissed thiough the hall Miss Cunningham was at the drawing* 
room door. 8he did not notice Amy, though she had not spoken 
U her before th^t iporning but her contracted brow and curling 
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Up portended do common storm. Amy was too happy to think 
of her: she was standing' hy her father^s side Hstening to his 
parting words to Mrs« Herbert^ and caring only for the pleasnra 
before her; and when ha stopped to give the necessary direc* 
tions to the coachman, she was still too much occopiad to ob¬ 
serve the tone in which Miss Cunningham inttnired whether 
any one had seen Margaret lately, as she must epeak to her di¬ 
rectly/^ 

The carriage drove off, and the footman at the door was 
dispatched in search of Margaret, who soon made her appear¬ 
ance, with a face of eager curioaiiy, which was quickly clouded 
when she saw the expression of her friend's countananea. 

** What do yon want with me I” she asked; '* I was very 
busy in the schoolroom ; I hope it is something of consequence/' 

“ Of course it is/' was the reply, “ or 1 should not have sent 
for you. But it will not do to talk about it here ; you must coma 
to mv room/’ 

** Tell me whom it concerns/’said Margaret. “Is it any thing 
about London I” 

But Miss Cunningham either did not hear or W'ould not answ^er. 
She led the way to her own apartment, and carefully bolimg the 
door, exclaimed, with a scornful laugh, “ Well, Margaret, 1 wish 
you joy; it is all settled, and you are going/* 

“ Going 1 settled !” repeated Margaret; it cannot be true ; 
tie, I am sure it i$ DOt; you w ould not look in that way if it 
were/* 

** Yes, hut I should, though/* exclaimed Lucy, for it is quite 
true you are going; but you wdll not luive me to go with you; 
that m all I wished to say." 

“ Pray, pray, Lucy,” said Margaret, do not leas© me in this 
way, Huw do you know it is settled ?" 

Because,*’ replied Miss Cunningham, rising from the seated 
which she had thrown herself, and w'alking quickly about tna 
room, because papa, and Mr. Harrington, and Colonel Herbert 
have been talking of tt. Papa said he must make one more 
effort before we went home, and he meotioned the subject i!i- 
rectly after breakfast; and whan Colonel Herbert heard it, lie 
said he should be nhliged to be in London about Easter; and 
tJien Mr. Harringron turned completely round, and declared hii 
being there would make all the dilference in the w^orld, and that 
he should certainly consent, and so they said it was settled ; biit 
they did not ask me/’ she conunned, more vehemently , ** and 
they shall find that I can have a will as well as themseives. I 
will never, no, never, consent to be trcaied again as 1 have been 
treated here. To be tauglit by that Miss Morion—1 would rathei 
stay at home all the days of my hfe ; and those schoolgirLsi too-* 
actually Miss Julia Stanley had ihe impertineocu to gay, piif 
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BOW, that she should be glad to hear me play after 1 had liad 
lessons, and see if I were improved : not that there is any chance 
of our meeting, london is a very different place from the 
country, and that she will soon know.*’ 

“ Oh!” said Margaret soothingly, “ she will never come in 
your way there.” 

^ But Miss Morton, that Miss Morton,” exclaimed Lucy. ” ] 
am quite in earnest, Margaret: you may talk forever, you ma; 
go down upon your knees to me, and I will never agree to go if 
itke does.” 

“ Dear Lucy,” said Margaret, covering her with kisses, and 
speaking in her most persuasive voice, you know how much 1 
love you, and how miserable I shall be without you; you are only 
saying this in joke, 1 am sure.” 

** You may be sure of any thing you like, it does not signify to 
me ; nothing can make me change.” 

“ But you will not care when those girls are gone away,” said 
Margfiret; you are merely vexed because they are so rude.” 

“Vexed!” repeated Miss Cunningham; “when did 1 say I 
was vexed \ who cares for schoolgirls 1 how can they know 
good music from bad I” 

“ No, to be sure not,” said Margaret; “ and Julia Stanley can¬ 
not tell a note.” 

“ 1 never knew that,” exclaimed Lucy, rather pacified. “ IIow 
foolish she would have looked if I had asked her to sit down and 
play it better I” 

“ 1 wish you had done it, with all my heart,” said Margaret; 
“ but it is not too late now; they are here still—let us go into 
the schoolroom and say something. I should enjoy making her 
ashamed of herself, and we shall not have another opportunity ; 
for, as you. observe, there is no chance of meeting her in 
London.” 

Margaret waited anxiously to hear what effect her words would 
have, and to remark whether the mention of London would bring 
back the thought of Emily Morton. But Miss Cunningham had 
now seized upon this new idea, and forgot that her indignation 
had been excited by any one but Julia. “Are they all there?” 
she said: “ half the pleasure would be gone if there was no one 

“ They were all there when 1 came to you,” replied Marga¬ 
ret ; “ but we must make haste, fur Dora was wishing to take 
them round to the farther side of the lake this morning, bccausi 
it is the only part of the grounds they have not seen.” 

Miss Cunningham hardly waited to hear the end of the sen¬ 
tence ; she hastened down stairs, and, to her great delight, found 
the whole party lingering round the fire in the schoolroom, wish- 
Hig to gc out, yet unwilling to brave the cold If Margaret had 
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been rather quicker in pcrcepdon, and not quite so anxious, shfl 
mij^Iit have been amused at this moment in watehtni; her rriend'i 
manner. Evidently she had determined on saying anrneihtng 
very severe, whicli should pul Julia completely to the hlush; hut 
in her ^reat eafferness and her extreme dulness, she failed en* 
tirely, fur she merely walked up to the tireplaee, stationed her 
self immediately in front of Julia, and in a sharp, cross tone, said, 
“ You found fault with my music just now; I should like to know 
if you can play it better/' 

Julia stared, and answered, Oh dear no ; who would attempt 
to vie with you V* 

You are riijht, Margaret/' exclaimed Miss Ctinningham; 
** she cannot play a note, Margaret told me so just now/^ 
she added, turning to Julia, and so I was resolved 1 would ask 
you/^ 

“ You are quite welcome to ask any thing you like/' replied 
Julia, coolly. I am not in the least ashamed of not bemg able 
to play at all. Perhaps 1 might be, if I pretended to know 
what 1 was ignorant of, and then broke dowm before a large 
party." 

Miss Cunningham’s countenance expressed unutterable feelinga 
of anger and disgust; and Dnrai really alarmed lest a quarrel 
shouid ensue, quickly interposed, and, begging they would pre¬ 
pare fur their walk immediately, hastened Julia out of the room 

It is your fault, it is all your fault, Margaret," exclainied Lu¬ 
cy, when they were again left together; you are alwavs getting 
me into scrapes ; and that girl, that odious girl, why did she evet 
come near the placer* 

Really, Lucy,*’ begun Margaret, “ I do not see what reason 
you have to blame me /* and then recollecting how important it 
was that her friend should he soothed, she added, more gently, 
“ 1 could not have supposed any one would behave so rudely as 
she has done/’ 

1 shall go home," said Miss Cunningham: I have had 
nothing but vexation ever since 1 came here, and 1 will not bear 
it any longer," 

** But Lord Rochford has promised to stay till after New^ysarV 
day," observed Margaret, “ You know we cannot have any one 
else, because it was poor Edward’s birthday/’ 

“ Papa will do as I wish him/* said Lucy: " if I want to go 
home, he will not prevent me/’ 

And he will do as you wish about London, you may he sure/’ 
continued Margaret; who, in her e.xtreme anxiety, could not 
avoid recurring to the subject, even at the risk of again exciuitg 
Miss CunoLugham’s vehemence. 

" I have told you a hundred and fifty times before/’ was tlif 
reply, ‘’that my’esaona are quite djllercnt from every thins else 
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you do not think 1 have been so silly as not to try all 1 could 
about it long before this.'' 

“ But you will stay over New-year’s day.” said Margaret, 
ooaxingly : “ if we try hard, we may be able to manage some¬ 
thing together.” 

The notion seemed rather plausible, and Miss Cunningham 
condescended to say that she would see about it; perhaps she 
might, if she were not plagued any more with the schoolgirls. 

“ They will be gone soon,” said Margaret; “ and if you will 
come with me now, you might get quite out of their way, and not 
3 peak to them again.” . 

“ Where are you going, then 1” asked Lucy. 

wished very much to walk to our old steward’s cottage. 
He has had a pony training for me some time, just like Dora's. 
I want'to see it, and mamma always scolds us if we go out 
of the grounds alone; but she will not mind if you are with 
me.” 

Miss Cunningham walked to the window to look at the weath¬ 
er, which certainly, but for the cold, would have been very invi¬ 
ting, although the melting of the ice and snow rendered the walks 
in some places dirty and disagreeable. 

** My pony is much more beautiful than Dora’s,” said Lucy, 
** and much larger, too. 1 wonder she likes riding such a little 
thing. Is yours the* same size, Margaret 1” 

” 1 do not know exactly; but do come and see it, it is not very 
far. 1 don't think Dora will be able to get to the other side of 
the lake, as she wished, and if so, we shall have the girls back 
again in a minute.” 

1 shall go away, then,” said Lucy. 

“ Oh, do not do that,” exclaimed Margaret. “ You will be so 
dull, for 1 cannot be with you, because they will all be setting 
off, and mamnia will find out if I am in the house, and make me 
stay with them. There is no way of avoiding it, unless we go 
out.” 

” Is it far 1” asked Lucy. 

** Oh no, only through the plantations, and then across a field. 
I do not think we have ever been there with you. The field 
next to the one we shall go through is very steep indeed, and the 
river runs at the bottom of it, and 1 dare say it might be muddy 
and dirty just by the banks, but our path will not be at all so.” 

“ Well,” said Lucy, sulkily, “if we must go, we must—any 
thing is better than those girls.” 

Margaret thought the same; of all things she dreaded ansther 
luarrel, and she hoped, by a little quiet flattery, to bring her 
friend, when they were alone, into something like good-humor; 
ind, without waiting for Lucy to change her mind, she hurried 
her ap stairs to prepare for the walk. 
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Amy, iti the mean while, w'aa enjoying^ herself to the utmott 
A very $hort time had sufficed to ratnove nUnoat all dread of her 
father, and only enough reuiained to increase the tnierest of hia 
conversation. At first it was entirely about India and hia travels; 
and Amy listened as ehe would have done to a romance nr a fairy 
tale, and thought her pnpa n greater person than ever, as she 
discovered how much he knew, and the wonders he had seen; 
and then, again, he recurred to his long silence, and the uneasi¬ 
ness he knew i must have occasioned them, and spoke of ihe 
eagerness with which he always inquired for letters, and the 
pleasure it had been to hear from her of all she had heen doing: 
“ Though you did not tell me many of the things yon mentioned 
this morning,’’ he said : “ the little things, I mean,*’ 

** I should write differently now, papa,” replied Amy, I did 
not quite know what to say thee, and I always fancied you were 
a great man, and would not care for little trifles,” 

“ But, Amy,” said Colonel Herbert, “ if persons are really 
great, they can cure for, and attend to, every thing. It is only 
those who think themselves great, when they are not, who de¬ 
spise trifles,” 

“It is very nice,” said Amy ; “ but I cannot tliink now that 

f rou really like to hear about my donkey, and my fiow'ers, and my 
easons.” 

“ 1 will tell you when I am tired of it all,” replied her father; 
“ but now you must talk to me a Little about Emmerton, and your 
cousins. Do you like them very much, and is it very pleasaol 
shiying there I” 

“ I like Dora, papa,” exclaimed Amy, “ so much—-so very 
much. She is so kind and so tUougbtfol; and yet,” she added, 
pausing, “1 do not think she is kind and thoughlful either, not 
to every one, at least.” 

Colonel Herbert smiled. “ You seem to have made a new dis¬ 
covery,” ho said. “ Is Dora’s character such a puaale to every 
one!” 

“ 1 never thought about it before,” replied A ray; ** and now 1 
do not think 1 quite know what she is; but 1 love her very much, 
though sbe is not at all like Miss Morton.” 

“ Mies Morton is the governess, is she not 1” said Colonel Her¬ 
bert I I used to know her very well as a child,** 

“ She is not exactly the governess,” replied Amy ; **but she 
leaches my cousins some things, and she has taught me too, 
Emmsrton would be so difiereot if she were not ihere.” 

“ I thought,” said Colonel Herbert, “ that you were always de¬ 
lighted With Emmerton before your uncle came.” 

“ Ah ! yes,” answered Amy ; ** but that was before 1 knew any 
belter; when I only thought about all the old lords and ladiet 
who they said used to live there. There was nothing teal then; 
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bnt I liked to make them out very good and beautiful; and some* 
times 1 wished 1 had lived in those days, because no one 1 could 
ever hear of was quite good, except mamma and Mrs. Walton ; 
DOW 1 never care about such things, for Miss Morton is better, 
I think, than 1 ever imagined, and prettier too : donH you think 
she is 1” 

•* She has a very sweet face, certainly,” replied Colonel Her¬ 
bert; ‘‘but, Amy, how good you ought to be, after being so 
much with her.” 

Amy looked rather grave; “ 1 have thought of that sometimes,” 
she said; “ but 1 hope you will not be very much vexed with me, 
dear papa; indeed, I do mean to try so hard.” 

“ You most not think 1 doubted it, my love,” he replied; “ but 
yon know, we shall be obliged to answer for the use we have 
made of our friends, just as much as for the use we have made of 
our moeey or talents. I do not think, though, that Miss Morton 
has been thrown away upon you.” 

“It was mamma who made me see Miss Morton’s goodness,” 
replied Amy. “ 1 do not think 1 should have noticed it half as 
much if she had not been so like her: and that was the first 
thing which made me love her. Margaret and Dora did not ap¬ 
pear to think any thing about her for some time.” 

“ And do they now 1” asked Colonel Herbert. 

“ I am not quite sure as to Margaret,” replied Amy; “ but I 
think Dora does, though she will not acknowledge it; and by- 
and-by, 1 dare say, she will love her as I do, and tlien Miss Mor¬ 
ton will be happier; for it must be very dreadful, papa, to live 
aUby one’s self, without any person to care for one.” 

“ Who does live so, Amy ? Not Miss Morton, I am sure, from 
your account of her.” 

“ Yes, but indeed she does live alone very much. Rose is a 
great deal too young to be a companion to her.” 

“ Does she say herself that she has no one to care for her 1” 
said Colonel Herbert, looking rather graver than usual. 

Amy thought for an instant, and then answered, “ I do not 
think she would say so, because she told me the other night that 
wherever God was, was our home; and she is so good, that, I 
dare say, loving Him does instead of friends; but, papa, I am 
afraid I shall never feel like that.” 

“ It is a hard lesson,” replied Colonel Herbert, as he looked at 
his child, and thought what his feelings would be if he were obli¬ 
ged to part from her. “ But here we are at the cottage, Amy,” 
he add^, after a few moments’ silence. “ I must go over it 
quickly, for 1 have but little time to spare.” 

Amy e^erly ran into the house, but her father followed more 
■lowly. Every tree and stone served to recall some vision of 
the past, some walk or book, or conversation, which at the time 
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he been hardly conscious of enjoying^ but upon which ho iiois 
looked back wilJt almost melancholy regret, Amy soon noticed 
the change in Kis manner; and leaving him to bis own reilec* 
tiuns^ wandered about by heraclf, finding sufficient oecupation in 
repeating the iiislrnctioLLs which Mrs, Herbert hod sent to the 
servants, inquiring for the people in the village, whom she had 
seldom before left for so long a time, and visiting her pet rabbits and 
lier donkey. It was a slight disappointmenL lo see her father so al> 
strueied ; but the feeling quickly passed away, when be made her 
go with him into the drawing*ro(>m, and began pointing out a lew 
alterations which he hoped to make in the house, and talking of 
the flaw piauo be intended to piocure for her when next he w'ent 
lu London ; and then showed her the books he wished her to read, 
promising that, if possible, some portion of his time should be 
given every day solely to her, to perfect her in the knowledge of 
history and languages, before he took her abroad. Every word 
realised more fully the blessing of her father's return: and though 
the ume thus spent was but short, it was sufficient to open many 
new sources of enjoynient; and when at Length UoloneJ Herbert 
placed her in the carriage hy herself, she was so occupied with 
all he had been saying, that she forgot to give directions for be¬ 
ing driven to the rectory, though at another time a visit there 
would have been her greatest delight. The servants, however 
had received previous instructions, and Amy anon found herself 
in Mrs, Walton's dmwing-coorn, recounting to her all the chan¬ 
ges of sorrow and of joy which she had experieoced since last they 
met. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Miss CurrNiNo ham’s temper was not likely to be improved by 
the pleasures of ber wintry walk, and this Margaret quickly per¬ 
ceived, for it required all her powers of flattery and persuoaion to 
prevGiit her from turning back at every step; and although per¬ 
fectly scosible of the importance of humoring and soothing her, 
it was impossible to avoid occasionally showing a dislike lu cross 
looks ai d harsh words^ The walk through the plantalion vs os 
tcbrably firm, for the heal of the sun had uot entirely twineirated 
it, but the opeu field was in many places very unpleasant, and bul 
for tho thought of her pony, Margaret would on no account hav# 
ittoniptcd to proceed. Miss Cunnlnghaiu slowly followed her. 
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•ighing and muttering, and at length, stopping at a gate leading 
into the adjoining fields, she protested nothing should induce hei 
to move one step farther. 

“ It is but a very little way,” said Margaret: “ you can see the 
cottage just among the trees; 1 dare say the lane will not be as 
bad as this.” 

“ You can go by yourself, can’t you V* replied Lucy : there 
is no good in both of us getting into a mess.” 

** But 1 wanted to know whether you thought the pony as pret¬ 
ty as Dora’s. 1 am not going to have it, if it is not ” 

“ Then we must come another day,’* was the reply “ I could 
as soon wade through a pond as this field.” 

** I do think,” said Margaret, looking over the gate, “that it is 
much drier in this other field, and there is a bridge down at the 
bottom over the stream ; I should not wonder if we could get to 
the cottage by going over it.” 

As she spoke, Margaret was about io open the gate, when she 
heard some one repeating her name, and turning round, saw Rose 
and Miss Morton, who were hastening towards her from the bot¬ 
tom of the field. 

“ I have been trying,” said Emily, as she came op, “ to find my 
way to Stephen’s cottage, but the lane is in such a state that it is 
almost impassable—at least for Rose—so I must beg you to take 
care of her for a few minutes, while I make another attempt. I 
shall be within sight, and almost within hearing the whole way.” 

“ It is very provoking,” observed Margaret: “ is there no 
mode of reaching the cottage by the next field and the bridge 1 it 
seems a great deal drier.” 

“ No,” replied Emily; “ you would find a hedge in your way, 
unless you went a considerable distance round : but can I say 
any thing to Stephen for you I I must see him to-day, for his 
daughter is ill; and there are some directions for her medicine 
which no one can give but myself.” 

“You may tell him,” said Margaret, “that I want very much 
to see the pony, and that I shall not have it unless it is quite as 
pretty as Dora’s.” 

“ Shall I say that it is to be sent for 1” asked Emily. 

“ You may if you will—that is, I must speak to papa about it 
first; but I suppose there will be no objection to my having it to 
try.” 

Miss Morton secretly wished that Marjgaret would learn to be 
uiore grateful and courteous in her expressions; and then, charging 
Rose to walk up and down the field, in order to keep herself 
warm, and on no account to give her sister any trouble, she 
walked towards the cottage. She was hardly beyond hearing, 
when Miss Cunningham began complaining of the trouble that had 
baen caused, and wishing that they had not met; declaring, at thi 
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iama time^ tliat she would not sta^ in such a bog* far any one i it 
would be mtieh better in the other field, and she should ga ihere^ 
Come, Rose/’ said Margaret, opening the gate, “ you musl 
go firsL I will lift you over the bad places, and then wp cas 
keep 10 the dry part of the path.'* 

" I was told to stay here,'* said Rose ; ** and besides, I am neT 
er allowed to W'alk in that field, it is so steep, and there is watef 
at the bottom.^’ 

“ Yon must do as yon are told by us now'/’ exclaimed Miss Cun- 
ninghamf ** ao come directly.” 

Still Rose resisted. Emily would not like it, she said, and 
would not be able to find her. 

“It does not signify,” observed Margfaret, desirous, from seb 
fish motives, to pletise her friend in every fancy. 

“ She ean stay here if she wishes it. It can mate no differ- 
f^nce which aide of the gate we are. If you are such a naughty 
chdd. Rose, you must remam by youraelf; but dotft be frightett' 
ed, we shall not be out of sight/* 

Rose was half inclined to follow, but Miss Cunningham shut 
the gate, and she W'as prevented. The path certainly was much 
drier and more agreeable ; and Margaret and Lui:^ paced up and 
down fur several minutes, until, catching sight of some animals 
in a field adjoining the stream, Margaret declared tliey were hor* 
ses, and she was sure her pony must be among them, and calling 
to Rose to remain exactly where she was till they came back, she 
hastened to satisfy her curiosity. Rose begged her not to go out 
of sight; but Margaret did not think it worth while to attend^ 
and although the distance was not very great, the poor child im¬ 
mediately began to fancy she was left, and stood luukiog anxious¬ 
ly through the gate, and entreailng Margaret to return, till she 
gradually worked herself into a state of great distress, which was 
brought to its climax, when, on turning round to see if Miss Mor¬ 
ton was coming, she perceived that a few cows had been driven 
into the field, and that one of them was moving rather quickly in 
her direction. In an agony of alarm, Rose attem|ited to open ibe 
gate, bnt it resisted all her endeavors. and then, forgetting every 
thing but her desire to escape from the cows, she made a despe¬ 
rate effort, and succeeded in scrambling over It, and seeing her 
sister standing by the bridge at the bottom of the field, ran at full 
speed towards her. Margaret saw, and called loudly to her to bs 
careful, but the poor little girPs fright prevented her from attend¬ 
ing, while the swifiness with which sha ran, and the steepness 
of the hill, took from her the power of stopping, and in one mo¬ 
ment, while yet nnconBcious of her danger, her foot slipped, h'^r 
head struck against the projecting branch of a tree, and she fell 
with violence into the water. Margaret’s scream of horror wsi 
schci«i1 by Miss Cunningham, who immediately ran from tire spot 
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oalling loudly for assistance, while Margaret, with greater pres* 
eoce of mind, caught hold of a broken bough that lay upon the 
ground, and bent over the stream, in the hope of reaching her sis¬ 
ter’s dress, and so being able to save her. But the rapidity with 
which it flowed frustrated her hopes, and in another minute all 
probability of rescuing the unfortunate child would have been at 
an end, when the man whose cows had been the principal cause 
of the accident came to her assistance, and by the aid of a longer 
Btick, and more powerful arm, succeeded in placing Rose once 
more in safety. 

Margaret’s first feeling was one of overpowering reliel and 
gratitude ; but when she looked at her sister’s face, as she lay 
perfectly senseless in the laborer’s arms, her terror returned ; 
and, unable to decide upon what was next to be done, she stood 
by her in silent despair, unconscious of the approach of Miss 
Morton, who, alarmed by Miss Cunningham’s cries, as she w'as 
returning from the cottage, had quickly guessed the cause, and 
was hurrying towards them, followed by another man. 

“ To the Hall! carry her to the Hall!” were the first words 
she said; and they w'ere spoken so calmly that, but for the ex¬ 
pression of her countenance, no one could have guessed the ex¬ 
tent of her feelirg. 

The man in an instant obeyed, and strode rapidly across the 
field, but Emily’s anxiety gav' ner for the time a strength far 
beyond her nature; and she kept pace with him, and even occa¬ 
sionally outstripped him, urging him at every instant to hasten, 
for that life and death depended on his speed. Margaret and 
Miss Cuhningha'n were left far behind, and as they drew near to 
the house, almost unconsciously, Margaret lingered. Neither 
she nor Lucy hsd spoken during their walk, and ample time had 
been given to both for reflection. At first Margaret had felt stun¬ 
ned by the alarm ; but as she thought of meeting her mother, the 
horrible idea crossed her mind, that she had not been entirely 
guiltless of the accident. 

“ Oh, Lucy !” she exclaimed, when they stopped at the Hall 
door, “ why did we leave her ?” 

^ She will get well soon,” said Miss Cunningham; but her 
manner was subdued, and she spoke less confidently than 
usual. 

Margaret did not wait to reply, but hurried to Miss Morton’s 
room. Rose, however, had not been carried there, and the house 
was in such commotion, that it was some time before she could 
obtain any information as to what had been done; but at last 
she was told that Mr. Harrington had ridden ofl* himself for Dr. 
Bailey, and that Mrs. Harrington and Miss Morton were together 
osing every mesns for restoring the poor child to life. Morris 
the room to which Rose had been taken, but when Mar 
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garet tried ihe door it was bolted ; and tfiough there were voi<^ei 
withifit no aitenticm was paid to her entreatiee for admittanco* A* 
she turned away in disappointed misery, Dora met lier, 

“ Oh I Margaret,” she exctaimed, ** is it your doing I” 

‘‘Ko, no,” replied Margaret; ‘‘why are you so cruel as to 
say it * Do you know how she is 

Better,” answered Dora, trying to command herself; “ she 
has shown signs of life; but they will not let you in.” 

“ Who will nott” inquired Margaret, 

“ Mamma and Emily Morton; they are talking together, and 
Ihey have fastened the door. Harkl you can hear them 
now.” 

Mrs. Harnngtan^s voice sounded strangely in the chamber of 
anxiety and fear: she was evidently in a stale of the utmost eX' 
citenient, and Emily’s gentle answers seemed hardly listened to 
l(ir an instaot. Dora and Margaret gazed at each other in silent 
amazement; in a few minutes the bolt w'as hastily and angrily 
withdrawn, and Emily Morton entered the passage. Dora 
caught her dress, and w^as about to speak ; but wben she looked 
in her face, she b^lt it was impossible. Such inteuse suffering 
was expressed in every feature, In her firmly-conipressed lip, 
and the ghastly paleness of her cheek, and the contraction of her 
forehead, that Dora did not dare inquire the cause. Yet even 
then Emily had a thought for others. ” Rose is better,” she 
said, and pointed to the open door, and then turning away, she 
passed in a moment from their sight. 

“ What can be the matter V* exclaimed Margaret. 

*' Mamma is angry that Rose was left, I supjioae,” replied 
Dora. 

8he would have thought nothing about it, but for the accH 
dent,” said Margaret, with a painful consciousness of being infi¬ 
nitely more to blame than Miss Morton. 

“ I donH know any of the particulars,” observed Dora; ** no 
one has had any time to ask; but 1 wdsh you would toll me 
now.” 

Margaret was beginning her account, when the door again 
opened, and Mrs. Harrington seeing them in the passage, called 
Dora into tha room, and ordered Margaret to send Morris to her 
irnmed lately. 

Margaret delivered the message, and then went to the school¬ 
room, where she found Miss Cunningham seated by the tire, with 
a book in her hand, and not only composed, but cheerfuL - 

” You are not unhappy now, Mar^rei, are you 1” she said ; 
“ I dare little Rose will be quite well again to-morrow: 
Susan Reynolds told mo just now that she w^as a great deal 
betier. ” 

” Yes,” replied Margaret; she is better, certainly, site irottl 
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not be alive else ; but it is nonsense to talk of happiness. What 
will mamma say when she knows how it all occurred ?” 

“Who ia to tell her ?” said Lucy. “ We need not.” 

“ Noreplied Margaret; “ but I rather suspect mamma 
thinks it is owing to some carelessness of Emily Morton’s. She 
was talking to her very angrily a little while ago, and when 
Emily came away, she looked like a frightened ghost.” 

“ But it was careless in her : what business had she to trouble 
ns with the care of such a child ? she might have ki own that it 
would be very inconvenient.” 

“ If mamma has a notion that it was her fault, she will seno 
her away,” said Margaret, while a feeling of satisfaction dawned 
upon her mind as she thought of the London journey. 

“Will she, indeed?” exclaimed Lucy ; “then we shall enjoy 
ourselves after all.” 

Margaret shrank from having her own idea put into words. 
“ You must not be too sure of that, Lucy,” she replied : “ I only 
said that Emily would be sent away if mamma considered the 
accident her fault, but, in fact, it was no one’s fault; and this 
she will find when inquiries are made.” 

“ Mrs. Harrington is coming now,” said Lucy: “lam sure 
that is her voice; she is speaking to Dora.” 

Margaret trembled extremely. “ I hope mamma is not going 
to ask about it, Lucy.” 

“ What are you afraid of?” replied Lucy: “ we had nothing 
to do with it.” 

Margaret’s conscience did not fully acquit her; but her un¬ 
easiness was lessened when her mother entered, still talking to 
Dora. “ I have ordered the carriage, and she shall go,” were 
her first words. “ I shall never bear the sight of her again, and 
she wishes it herself. She says Mrs. Walton will receive her.” 

“But was it really her fault, mamma?” asked Dora. 

“ Whose could it be ?” replied Mrs. Harrington. “ She left 
her—^left her in that field, notwithstanding my strict charge to 
the contrary, for such a child could never have opened the gate; 
and she must have known that there was danger.” 

“ But Margaret and Lucy were near,” continued Dora. 

“ So she says,” replied Mrs. Harrington; “ but they could not 
have been, or they would have taken care of her.” 

“ Where were you when poor little Rose fell in ?” asked Do¬ 
ra, appealing to her sister. 

Margaret was about to reply, but a glance from Miss Cun¬ 
ningham stopped her, and she suffered her to speak instead. 

“ We were standing near the bridge, looking for Margaret’s 
pony; and when we saw what had happened, we ran directly 
iod tried to save her.” 

• 1 told you so, Dora,” exclaimed Mrs. Harrington, in extreme 
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mdifftiaiLon. “ I knew ahc equivooat@d: aha sliall not remam ta 
my iiuuse another hotirJ^ 

Mrs, Jlarringioti rang the hell viotently, and Dora fUt almost 
too much alarmed to speak ; ahe did, however, suggasl that Mat 
garet and Miss Cunningham should tell the whole story, as slui 
felt certain there must be some mistake. Again Margaret would 
have replied ; but Mise Cunningham, who was standing at her 
side, pressed her hand as a signal for silence, and at that instant 
the servant entered, 

** Let the pony-carriage be ordered directly/’ said Mrs. Har- 
ritigton ; 1 wish it to be at the door in an hour’s time. 1 will 

not hear another word, Dora,” she added : “ the case is quite 
clear. Go immediately, and let Miss Morton know wdien ibe 
carriage will be ready.” 

“Oh, mamma 1" exclaimed Dora, while tears rushed to her 
eyes, “ if yon vrould send Morris—” 

“ Dora, I will be obeyed instantly/’ said Mrs. Jlarrrnglon, 

“But Amy is not come home yet, mamma,” persisted Dora, 
seisting eagerly upon any chance of respite. 

“ Did you not hear me order the pony-carnage 1” was the 
answ^cr. “ Of course 1 knew that your cousin was not re¬ 
turned.” 

Mrs, Harrington left the room, and Dora w^as about reluctant¬ 
ly to AjIIow, when the servant came back to say that the car¬ 
riage was just coming down the avenue, and to inquire whether 
it would make any difference in the order. 

Dora fur once in her life heartily wished that Amy had re¬ 
mained longer away, for she feared that even less lime might 
now^ be allowed Miss Morton ; and she fancied every delay might 
be of use. “ I will ask inamma myself/’ she said, unwilling that 
any thing should he settled without her knowledge. And after 
lingering a few minutes longer, she walked slowly away, and 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham were again left alone. 

** 1 hope you give me credit for my management, Margaret,” 
said Lucy. “We have had a happy escape.” 

“ 1 don’t know,” replied Margaret: “ it must all come out by- 
and-by.” 

“ VVhy, I sh >uld like to know 1 Wliy should any thing more 
be said if we keep our own counsel 1” 

“But Emily Morton,” replied Margaret, she will never nl* 
(OW herself to be sent away without making some defence,” 

“If she does,” answered Lucy, “ what will it signify ? You 
may see your mamma does not believe her.” 

“ But if mamma should ask us any more questions, we could 
not tell a story about it, you know.” 

“ Did 1 tell one just novv T” asked Miss Cunningliant. “ Was 
^ol every word exactly the truth ?” 
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^'Yes,” said Margaret; *‘but I think Dora suspects some¬ 
thing.” 

“^over mind Dora,” replied Lucy ; “ she cannot know whal 
we do not choose to tell. It is quite silly of you, Margaret, to 
be so fidgety; this is just all that we wanted; and if we only 
take care, we shall go to London and enjoy ourselves to our 
hearts^ content. You would have been delighted at the idea 
yesterday ; and now that every thing has fallen out just as we 
wished, you look grave.” 

**It is not just as I wished, though,” repeated Margaret, 
rather angrily. “ It is not at all pleasant to have poor little Rose 
so ill.” 

“ Certainly that is disagreeable,” said Lucy: “ but it is a 
« mere trifle: she will be quite well to-morrow; besides, what 
would you do 1 You would not dare make a great fuss, and com¬ 
plain of yourself to your mamma.” 

“ No, indeed,” exclaimed Margaret; “ I would suffer any 
thing first. I should say nothing about it, if Emily Morton were 
not ming.” 

“But that is the very point,” urged Miss Cunningham. “ It 
is the principal reason we have for being silent. London—think 
of London, Margaret; and nothing would induce me to go if 
Miss Morton went too. How much you would miss me if I were 
not there!” 

“To be sure,” replied Margaret, after a short pause, “we 
have not yet said any thing that is not true; and Emily Morton 
is quite able to defend herself; and if mamma will not believe 
her, it is not our fault.” 

“ Certainly not: let us leave her to herself; and when she is 
once out of the house, every thing will go right.” 

Margaret's conscience told her that all could not be right, 
that there was such a thing as a practical falsehood : but she had 
so long accustomed herself to trifling prevarications, that her 
self-reproach was not very great. Probably she would not have 
felt any, if the consequences of her deceit had been less impor¬ 
tant. Miss Cunningham perceived that she had gained an ad¬ 
vantage by the mention of London, and eagerly pursuing the 
subject, expatiated in glowing terms upon the amusement they 
should find there, till Margaret forgot by what means the pleas¬ 
ure was to be obtained; and by the time the conversation was 
over, was so strengthened in her resolution, that Miss Cunning- 
haio's fears were completely at rest. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

To Dora’s relief—her cousin’s retorn made no ;]iffereiice m 
Mrs- Hatfiogton’s plan—there was aiill nearly aa hour before 
her ; and in that, time ii was barely possible that her papa mighl 
return and insist upon Emily’s remaiumg at least another dayt 
It seemed, indeed, the height of cruelty to Insist upon her going 
at such a time, for the state in which poor little Rose continued 
excited the greatest alarm. She had showed signs of consetoQS- 
ness, hut the in creasing fever and her continual moan in gs added 
every moment to Mrs. Harrington’s anxiety. She walked froiti 
room to room, and from window to window, liatening for every 
Eomid ; now upon the point of setting off herself in search of 
Dr, Bailey ; then seating herself by the side of her child’s bed, 
with the determtoatiou that nothing should induce her to quit it; 
and again, as she fell the rapid pulse, and heard the sounds of 
suffering, starting up with the intention of seeking for some one 
who might advise her at once what was most necessary to be 
done. Dora, after remaining a short lime, anxious to delay giv¬ 
ing the painful information to Emily, went to see her cousin, in 
the hope of being the first to break to her, gradually, the painful 
news; but Amy had not been twu minutes in the house before 
she hud heard all, and rather more than all, for the news of Mbs 
MorLon’s intended departure had spread rapidly, and was, of 
course, coupled with the accident. 

Amy’s fb‘8t intelligence was, that Miss Morton had IcR Hose 
playing by the side of the stream ; that the child had fallen in, 
md would have been lost but for Miss Cunningham’s screams; 
:hat she was not expected to live more than an hour; and that 
Miss Morton was to go away immediately. The last words were 
so surprising, that Amy did not at first entirely comprehend 
them : she was bewildered between her deep sorrow for Hose and 
her dread of Miss Morton’s departure, and stood for a few moments 
in a state of the most painful indecision, unwilling even to go to 
her mamma till she had learned the truth more certainly. Go¬ 
ing,” she repeated, do you really mean that Mbs Morton is go¬ 
ing now 1” 

Yes, now, miss,” replied Morris, in a short, pert voice* end 
rejoicing secretly in the thought of getting rid of any one tli&l 

□ 
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patronised Susan Reynolds, who had lately become almost hei 
rival. The carriage is coming round directly : 1 think Jolliffe 
is just gone up to the stable to put the ponies in.” 

Amy did not wait to hear more. She flew to Emily's room ; 
bnt just as she reached it Dora stopped her. 

“ Oh! Amy,” she exclaimed, looking earnestly at her, “ I see 
by your face that you know every thing. What is to be done 
for Emily 1” 

“ I am sure it cannot be true,” said Amy. “ My aunt would 
never send her away now.” 

“ But it is quite true,” replied Dora; “ nothing will have any 
effect. I have said all I could, and papa is not here.” 

“ Where is she going 1” said Amy. “ I must run directly, 
and speak to mamma: she will entreat for her; and my aunt 
will never bo able to refuse her. Has no one told mamma 
about it ?” 

Dora was about to reply, when Emily Morton opened the door, 
and in a voice so totally changed that Amy would scarcely have 
recognised it, asked them to come in. 

The room presented a very different aspect from that which it 
usually wore. The pictures from the walls were lying about on 
the table and in the chairs; the floor was covered with trunks, 
bandboxes, and dresses ; and the books had been taken from the 
shelves, and were piled together in regular order, preparatory to 
their being packed. 

Amy did not speak; but Dora exclaimed instantly, “ Oh! 
Emily, why should you do this ? you cannot manage it your¬ 
self.” 

^ I must be alone,” replied Emily : and again her voice sound¬ 
ed so strange, that Amy started. The gentle tone which had 
once sounded so sweet to her ear was changed for one that was 
unnaturally deep and hollow. There were no traces of agitation 
in her face—scarcely even in her manner; but her lips were per¬ 
fectly colorless, and her eyes were dim and sunken. 

“ You must not—oh! you must not go,” exclaimed Amy, 
throwing herself into her arms, and bursting into tears. 

Emily pointed to the floor, and, with a ghastly smile, said, 
“ Will you help me 1 The carriage will be here.” 

Dora knelt down and tried to busy herself with the books, but 
she could not conceal her emotion ; and Emily Morton, as she 
saw for the first time the sympathy of one who had hitherto so 
Dainfully neglected her, pressed her lips firmly together, and 
walked quickly up and down the room. 

” I must go to iramma,” exclaimed Amy : “ she will see my 
sunt directly ; and I am sure she will be able to persuade hrr.” 

^ No,” said Emily, forcing herself to speak, as Amy was about 
to leave the room, ** you must not say any thing to Mrs. Her* 
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berl, I weni to her myself just noW| before every thing was set* 
tied, that blie might nut he shocked suddenly ; and even Ihen^ 
though I coold speak cfunRirtahly to her, L could see how much 
the suffered, ^he went immediately to Mrs. Harnngton, and 
a'oulii have remained with her but for your annt^s insisting to the 
t^ootrary, I would nut for the world that she should be dis¬ 
tressed ngain on my account/^ 

‘‘ Bui she will be so very, very sorry/' said Amy ; “ and I am 
sore my aunt wilt listen to her.'* 

“ Indeed, it must not be/* replied Emily, “ Remember whal 
Br. Bailey said : and your mamma will not care su much wnen 
she knows wliere I am going. I have written a note to Mfft« 
Walton, to ask her to receive me for the next few days. I could 
not go Ikr away while-*-^' The sentence remained unfinished» 
but both Dora and Amy knew well what It meant, 

“ If you would leave these things,” said Dora, ** Amy and 1 
could take care of them for you,’* 

“ Perhaps it would be best/’ replied Emily. “ I don’t think I 
quite know why they were taken down, for 1 could nut pack them 
in so short a time,” 

Do you know, then, about the carriage !” asked Dora. 

“ Yes,” replied Emily ; “ Susan Reynold a told me, at d offer¬ 
ed to help me ; but 1 seut her away, 1 want nothing now, ex¬ 
cepting to know—” 

'* How Rose ifi/’ continued Amy. I will go directly, and 
ask” 

Amy ran out of the room, and Dora followed her. ** Stop one 
moment, Amy,” she said. ** 1 don’t think Emily I^Iorion knows 
about poor little Rose being worse i when she left her, she 
thouglii she was better. It wilL half ktil her to go away when 
she hears it.” 

” Let us both go to my aunt, and beg/’ said Amy, only for 
one day* If she would just let her slay to-night, I could be 
happy.” 

You don’t know mamma,” replied Dora : ” she thinks Emily 
Morton has equivocated,” 

Oh r* exclaimed Amy, no one could think so/’ 

” Mamma believes it firmly ; and so there would be no hops 
of persuading her. But, Amy, 1 think there is something hid¬ 
den—something which Margaret and Lucy Cunningham know, 
only they will uut tell. 1 must go back to mamma. But, per- 
hapB, if you were to talk to them, you might find It out; only be 
quick.” 

** Will you let Miss Morton know about Rose, then ! and 1 
win try ; but 1 don’t know wliat to say, I wish you could ba 
with me.” 

** Indeed I must go,” replied Dora ; ” but I will see poor Ultli 
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Ro 80 myself, and then return to Emily for a minute. You will 
find Margaret and Lucy in the schoolroom.” 

“ But what does my aunt say 1” continued Amy. “ Why does 
she not ask them about it 1” 

^ She would not listen to me just now,” said Dora; “ and 
when I left her she was in such an agony about Rose that I did 
not dare to speak to her; indeed, Amy, you are the only person 
who can do any thing.” 

Amy did not wait to be again entreated, but went instantly to 
the schoolroom. Margaret and Lucy were still there, as Dora 
had told her; and neither of them seemed at all pleased at her 
interruption. 

“ Have you seen Rose lately 1” asked Amy, hardly knowing 
how to begin, and yet extremely anxious that no time should be 
lost. 

“ No,” replied Mar^ret. “ Mamma has sent us word that it 
is better to keep her quite quiet; and she begs that no one may go to 
her room except Dora, unless she rings. Morris is there with 
her too, I believe.” 

** I should so like to see her,” said Amy ; ** I am afraid she is 
very ill. Do tell me, Margaret, how it was she fell in.” 

** She was running fast down the hill,” replied Margaret, ‘^and 
could not stop herself. I shall never forget what 1 felt when I 
saw what was going to happen.” 

” But how did you get into that field ? Somebody said just 
now you were going to Stephen's cottage—that is not the way 
to it.” 

** No,” interrupted Miss Cunningham, who began to be un¬ 
easy at Amy’s questions ; we went down to the water to look 
at the ponies.” 

** And I suppose Miss Morton sent Rose to you, then,” said. 
Amy. 

“ No,” replied Lucy. “ Poor child! she came running to ns 
of her own accord.” 

do ao wonder at Miss Morton’s leaving her,” observed 
Amy ; “ she is so particular about her in general.” 

Miss Cunningham made no reply, and Amy felt quite disheart¬ 
ened. In a few moments, however, she began again. 

I cannot understand it at ail Margaret. What made Miss 
Morton and Rose go into that field 

” You are very stupid this morning, 1 think,” exclaimed Lucy. 
^ How can we know what reasons Miss Morton has for doing 
strange things 1 And why should you ask so many questions V* 

** Because,” replied Amy, summoning up all her courage, ** 1 
cannot think that Miss Morton really did leave Rose all by her¬ 
self in that dangerous field.” 

^ Then what do you «iiink she did ?” asked Lucy. 
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T know; but it wouM liave been much more like hert< 
leave RoHe with you.” 

** Then you tbinki” exclaimed Mies Cunnioflfham, mdipmamly, 
“ that Margaret and I have been saying wbat is not true.” 

** 1 don’l mean to make you angry,” replied Amy, wdvose nat* 
umlly timid diapoaition was for the moment overawed ; but if 
there is any excuse to be made, Margaret, it would be ver>% 
very kind in you to say something' to mv aunt. 1 am sure you 
would, if yoii saw how miserable Miss Morton is at the idea of 
going away.” 

What do you wish me to do!” asked Margaret. “ Mamma 
will not listen to me.” 

“ But she would listen to you,” continued Amy, if you had 
any thing real to tell her; I mean, not merely an excuse*^* 

1 cannot see,” interrupted Miss Cunningham, ** why you 
ahould interfere and talk to us in this way : you would make out, 
if you could, that we had been keeping back something. Mias 
Morion can fell all there is to be told just as w'ell as we cnn. 
Come, Margaret, do let us go up stairs ; 1 am quite tired of slt^ 
ling here in my walking things.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Amy, aeiamg her cousin by the dress; 
“pray, Margaret, do not go yet.” 

“ What good can I do you by staying 1" said Margaret, whose 
resolution was somewhat wavering. 

“ If you would only tell me,” persisted Amy, “ if there is any 
thing that will make my aunt pleased with Miss Morton, I should 
be so glad. I am sure you never saw any one before look aa 
wretched as she does now.” 

Margaret seemed inclined to remain ; not that she had any in¬ 
tention of confessing the whole truth, but she was hardly able to 
resist Amy’s earnest looks. 

“ Come, come, Margaret,” said Lucy, “ I cannot wait any 
longer. If you say a word more,” she added, in a whisper, “ it 
W'ill all come out.” 

Amy caught the last w'ords, and eagerly repeated them aloud. 
“ Then there is somcihing. Oh I Margaret, you would not he so 
cruel as lo hide it.” 

1 think you are very onkind and unjust to suspect me of con- 
ceahng any thing, Amy,” replied Margaret, her pride and her 
fears being awakened by the open accusation. “ You may find 
out w^hat you will, but you will hear nothing from me : I am nut 
going to stay here to be accused of hiding things.” 

Margaret and Lucy had left the room before Amy could re* 
solve ou what was next to be said ; and w hen they were gone, 
she felt for some moments in despair of being able to do any 
thing for Miss Morton. The lime was quickly passing a'^vay : 
iho did not dare to go to her aunt, and she did not know whsi 
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might be the consequence of applying to her mamma. Dora 
wae not to be seen, and there was but a very slight hope that 
either her father or her uncle would return before Emily’s depar¬ 
ture : and yet she was fully convinced there was some secret be¬ 
tween Margaret and Lucy, which, for private reasons, they did 
not choose to confess. At first she feit inclined to give up all idea 
of discovering it, and go again to Miss Morton’s room ; but the 
thought of what her distress would be on learning that poor little 
Rose was getting worse made it seem cruel to rest without an¬ 
other efifurt; and, in the hope of possibly seeing Dora, and ob¬ 
taining some advice from her, she went up stairs, and lingered 
about in the gallery into which Rose’s bedroom opened. 

The window at the end fronted the terrace j and when Ailv 
looked out, she saw Lord Rochford and Mr. Cunningham pacing 
«ip and down in earnest conversation. At first she thought very 
little about them; but after waiting in vain for Dora, the idea 
truck her, that if something were said to Mr. Cunningham, he 
might be able to prevail on his sister to tell the whole truth. 
With the idea, however, came also the doubt whether it would 
be right in her to mention the subject. She was but a child, and 
he might naturally be very much annoyed at her expressing any 
suspicion of his sister; and even if Lucy and Margaret had done 
wrong, it seemed unkind to be the means of exposing them: per¬ 
haps, if she waited, her uncle might return, and Dora might be 
able to speak to him—at any rate, it would appear presuming and 
impertinent; and as Miss Morton was only going to Mrs. Wal¬ 
ton’s, she could return again the next day if Mr. Harrington 
wished it. Of Mr. Cunningham’s kind feeling towards herself, 
Amy had little doubt; he had shown it in the most marked way, 
esper^ially since he had overheard the conversation on the pre¬ 
ceding evening ; and but for this it would hardly have been pos¬ 
sible to think of taking so great a liberty ; but with the certainty 
that he would willingly assist her, if it were in his power, she 
could not entirely banish from her mind the thought of applying 
to him. Again and again she endeavored to decide whether it 
would be right, but still her mind continued in the same painful 
Atate of indecision. The thought of Emily Morton made her de¬ 
termine to go at once and beg him to interfere ; and the remem¬ 
brance that it would appear unkind, and unsuited to her age, 
made her shrink from the idea, and resolve to wait patiently a 
short time longer, in the hope of seeing Dora. Very earnestly 
she longed to go at once to her mamma; but it would vex 
Emily, and perhaps might make Mrs. Herbert ill, and Lucy and 
Margaret would consider her very ill-natured. This last argu¬ 
ment, however, did not seem a powerful one. If it were unkind 
to them to mention the subject, it would be still more unkind to 
Emily Morton to be s/'ent; and again poor Amy began to doubt 
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and at tho window, looking at Mr. Cunningham^ and wish^ 
ing with all her heart that aomo one would appear to fell her what 
ehe ought to do. While still heaitating, Buaan Reynolds eama 
into the gallery, followed by Muris, the only one of the scrvanti 
w^ho had admission into the chamber of the sick child* Amy 
waa going to beg that her cousin Dora might be sent to her, but 
Morrises movements w^ere too quick; the bedroom door was 
opened but for one instant, and when it closed, Amy was m 
vexed and disappointed that her fortitude entirely gave way. 

“ Oh, Miss Herbert exclaimed Susnn, as she notieed her 
distress, pray don’t cry so; Miss Rose may get better after 
all; though, to be sure, Morris says she never saw a poor child 
so ill before in all her life.” 

‘'Is she so very much worse, then!” said Amy. 

** Oh yes, miss,” replied Susan. “ Morris says, if the doctor 
floes not soon come, she thinks it will he no good having sent 
lor him. She is quieter now; but a little wbile ugo she w'at 
moaning when I passed the door, so that one might hear her all 
along the gallery. And, oh \ Miss Herbert, isn^t it dreadftd 
about Miss Morton’s going away ! she who is so good and kind 
to every one. And what shall 1 do without her ?” 

“ I wonder whether Rose asks for her,” said Anoy. 

** She did at first, I believe, miss,” answered Susan; **but 
Morris says she is all wild and w*andering again now, and does 
not any one.” 

“ Oh! how I wish I knew what to do,” exclaimed Amy, for¬ 
getting that Susan was near. 

“ Mias Morton will never see Miss Rose again, 1 should 
think,” said Susan, “ if she goes away now* Mrs. Bridget and 
Morris, and all of them, think she won’t live out the night.” 

And does Miss Morton know it T” inquired Amy. 

** She does now, miss ” replied Susan* “ She asked me her¬ 
self, and 1 was obliged to tell. And it was miserable to see how 
she looked ; 1 thought she would have gone off quite.” 

Amy made no reply, but turned to the window to see if Mr. 
Cunningham was still below. While Susan was speaking she 
had made up her mind as to what was to be done. Emily’s 
wretchedness overcatne every other consideration; and without 
further delay, she hastened lo the terrace. Mr. Cunningham 
paused in bis conversation as soon as he saw her; and w^heii she 
uame up, breathless and silent from fear and ngiuitiuO) he in¬ 
quired eagerly for Rose. 

May 1 speak to you T” replied Amy, unheeding his queailoti. 
” Pray don’t be angry with me.” 

*^Whatt secrets J” exclaimed Lord Rochford j “then I sup* 
pose I had better go: but you must tell me first how it j« nJi 
going on with the jwor little darling.” 
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“ She is very ill indeed,” answered Aray, “ and my aunt is 
?ery much frightened about her.” 

“ It is a bad business,” said Lord Rochford. “ I wonder Mr 
Harrington ever trusted such a young creature as Miss Morton.’' 

“ Oh! indeed,” answered Amy, “ Miss Morton did not leave 
hex'—at least, I don’t think she did. It was that I wanted to 
speak about,” she added, hardly daring to look in Mr. Cunning- 
bam’s face. 

Lord Rochford walked away; and Mr. Cunningham, in the 
kindest manner, begged her not to be frightened, but to tell him 
St once if he could be of any use. “We are old friends now,” 
he said, with a smile; “ and if you take my part, I must take 
yours in return.” 

“Miss Morton is going away,” said Amy, feeling that her 
courage would entirely fail her if she did not enter upon the sub¬ 
ject at once. 

“ Not now,” exclaimed Mr. Cunningham, in surprise ; “ not 
while little Rose is so ill.” 

“ Yes,” replied Amy ; “the carriage has been ordered, and 
she is to go this afternoon. My aunt believes,” she continued, 
speaking very quickly, “ that Miss Morton has not told all the 
truth about having leR Rose in the field alone; and so she says 
she must go directly. But Margaret and Miss Cunningham were 
there too, and I think—” 

“ What do you think 1” said Mr. Cunningham: “ had they any 
thing to do with it 1” 

“I don’t know,” replied Amy; “but when I spoke to them 
just now, they did not seem quite to like telling me every thing; 
and I thought that perhaps if you were to ask Miss Cunningham, 
she would not mind talking to you, and then you might be able 
to find out something which might prevent my aunt from being 
so displeased; and she might allow Miss Morton to stay till Rose 
gets better.” 

“ I am not sure that I entirely understand what you mean,” 
said Mr. Cunningham. “Let me hear again what you wish 
me to do.” 

“ If you would go to Miss Cunningham,” repeated Amy, “ and 
ask her to tell you the whole story, perhaps you would find out 
'that Miss Morton did not leave Rose quite alone, as my aunt 
thinks she did. Margaret says they were a great way from 
her when she fell in; but then they might have been near her 
before.” 

“ And will they not talk plainly 1” said Mr. Cunningham, seem¬ 
ing very much annoyed. 

“ They would only say a little,” answered Amy, “ and then 
they went away. And I do not think they liked me to ask then 
lay questions.’’ 
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Mr. Cuniiing'bn.m was fully aware of Amy’s meaning, tliongh 
she had endeairored to express it as gently as possible. I[e had 
long and anxiously w^alched his sister’s disposition, and had no¬ 
ticed loo ofien the deceit which she did not hesitate to practise 
w’hen it suited her purpose, for him to be surprised on the present 
occasion. If she Jiad any share in the aceideni, she would cer¬ 
tainly be desirous of concealing it; yet the thought was cx^ 
Lremely painful : and his countenance, as he walked with hasty 
steps towards the door, made Amy fear that she had otfended 
hiiu deeply. 1 am afraid,-’ she said, that 1 have done wrong, 
but 1 was very unhappy; and the hour is nearly up, and ihea 
Miss Morton will go ; and perhaps she will never see little Rose 
again." 

“ Ymi have been right—quite right," replied Mr, Cunning¬ 
ham. “But I must see Lucy directly : where shall I find her t" 

" She is in her bedroom, I believe," said Amy ; ** she will 
think me very unkind." 

“ You need not be afraid,” he answered ; “ no one shall think 
any thing of you but what is right and good. You must not Jet 
Miss Morton go till you have seen me again." 

The words were quite a reprieve to poor Amy, though she 
knew how great an ofience it would be to keep the carriage 
w'aiting \ for Mr. Cuhttiugham liad been so kind to herself, that 
even if her suBpicions were unfounded, and Rose had really been 
left carelessly, he might perhaps speak to Mrs. Harrington, and 
prevail on her to change her determination. With this idea, she 
was going immediately to Miss Morton to give her the hope of 
remaining, when Dora stopped her. " Well, Amy,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ wdiat have you doue t” 

“ Nothing,” replied Amy ; “ at least, nothing with Margaret: 
but I have done something which 1 hope will be of use; 1 have 
spoken to Mr, Cunningham,” 

Dora started. “ Oh I Amy, how could you be so bold? If I 
had been ever bo great a lavorite, I never could have done such 
a thing as Ihat.^’ 

*■ I could do any thing for Miss Morton,” replied Amy. “ But, 
Dora, do tell me how Rose is.” 

“ Very much the same. Mamma is becoming dreadfully anx¬ 
ious ; she can think of nothing else : if she could, 1 vroiilJ have 
made one more elForl for poor Emily. 1 wish w*e had asked her 
just now, when we were with her, to tell us every tiling just as 
she told mamma, fur 1 am sure mamma did not half underBtand 
it, 1 did not think of it at the time, for it all seemed to have 
happened so suddenly, and every thing was so courused.” 

“ Supposing we were to go now,” said Amy: “ I am sure she 
must w'onder w'hat is hccome of os," 

“ I am afraid I cannot,” replied Dora; “ for rr.amuia begged 
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me to come back again directly. I was only allowed to leave 
her because she wished so much to know if there were any 
signs of papa or Dr. Bailey coming down the road. I wisli 1 
could hear all you said to Mr. Cunningham. But we must not 
stop now; you had better go to Emily. 

“ I will beg her to repeat the story, if you think it would bo 
any good,’’ said Amy. 

^ 1 am afraid that nothing would make mamma listen to any 
thing from us now,” replied Dora : we must trust to Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham. Lucy would hardly dare be deceitful with him; and 1 
am sure Margaret wopld not.” 

1 would give any thing to know what he has been saying 
since we have been here,” observed Amy. 

“ You will know in a few minutes, if it is any thing good,” said 
Dora. But 1 wish you would go now, and give poor Emily a 
little hope ; and you may tell her that Rose has not been worse 
within the last quarter of an hour.” And as she said this, Dora 
walked away, and Amy went to Miss Morton's room. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mb. Cunningham did not find his sister in her room; she had 
gone down stairs again with Margaret, who could not endure to 
remain long stationary in one place while there was so much 
cause for anxiety about her little sister. She fancied that it 
would be easier to learn what was going on by remaining in the 
schoolroom ; and though fully resolved to allow evei-y thing to 
take its course, and not to say any thing in Miss Morton’s favor, 
she was still too uneasy to attend much to her friend’s entreaties, 
that she would not put herself in the way of being again ques¬ 
tioned by Amy or Dora. 

Miss Cunningham was standing with her back to the door when 
her brother came into the room, and was much startled when she 
turned round and perceived him near her; for she saw im¬ 
mediately from his countenance that something disagreeable was 
coming. 

“ I have been looking for you, Lucy,” he said, in a voice 
rendered even more confused than usual by his eagerness and 
the irritation of his feelings. I wanted to speak to you par- 
tiisularly,” 

23 
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“ What attmt ?” replied Lucy, v;iih as indifferent a manner u 
she could assume. 

** You may easily g^uess what,” he answered ; ** this sad ac¬ 
cident—you were near the spot—^how did it happen V' 

” 1 cannot tell you all,” said Lucy We w^ere standing near 
the bridge, and just saw poor little Hose run from the top of the 
ffeld, and fall in ; and then w^e ivent to help her.” 

But it is impossible,” observed Mr. Cunningham, that Miss 
Morton lefl a child of that age quite alone. Are you sure she 
did not give you any charge about taking care of her V' 

“ I suppose she thought,” said Margaret, anxious to evade a 
reply, “ that as we were in sight it did not signify.’* 

** But,” continued Mr. Cunningham, ^^if Miss Morton left Rose 
at the top of the held, and you W'ere near the bridge, she could not 
have considered your being there as any secority: in fact, 1 doubt 
if she could have seen you ; you must have been nearer at ffrsi.** 
” How you pniale one, George,” exclaimed his sister. *' Hem* 
is it possible to remember every tiling that happened when 
vre were all so frightened ! I am sure I have felt bewildered 
ever since.” 

** Very possibly,” replied Mr. Cunningham, coolly. “ But you 
w ill have the goodness not to be bewildered now i 1 must know 
Llie whole of tliis raalter, Mias Morton is going avpay at a mo 
ment when it must be moat distressing to her feelings, upon a 
charge of great neglect of duty. And 1 will find out whether the 
charge he true or false.” 

Lucy seemed very frightened ; she knew' her brother’s deter¬ 
mination of character, and saw that there w'as no chance of es¬ 
cape, unless she chose to tell an actual falsehood; and this, not- 
withstanding her propensity to equivocaiioo and deceit, she could 
not make up her mind to do. Margaret endeavored to steal away 
unobserved, but Mr. Cunningbam prevenlod her. ” You will ex¬ 
cuse me; but this is a case in which 1 must be allowed to have 
my own way. 1 must beg you to remain J you may, perhaps, be 
able to assist Lucy’s memory.” 

Margaret’s color went and come very quietly ; her knees trem¬ 
bled and her hand shoot; hut she did not dare disobey, and seated! 
herself again, with her face turned from Mr. Cunningham, and 
with the secret resolution of not speakiag if there was any pos¬ 
sibility of avoiding it. 

” Now', Lucy,” satu Mr. Cunningham, again appealing to his 
sister, 1 shall ask you one simple question ; and 1 expect a de- 
chled ansW'er. Did Miss Morton leave you in charge of Ruse t” 
** Really,” said Lucy, hesitatingly, 1 can't^l don’t—you are 
very cross this aRernoun, George, to come and tease us so, w*ttea 

I m know bow we have been frightened, and how very unhappy 
larp^ret js.” _ 
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“ No one can be more sorry for the cause of her unhappiness 
than I am,” he replied : and when my question is answered, I 
will on no account tease either of you again. Perhaps you did 
not quite understand what 1 said: I will repeat it. Did Miss 
Morton leave you in charge of Rose 1” 

“ You are vexing Margaret, I can see,” replied Lucy. “ I 
never thought you could be so unkind before. We came here to 
be quiet and alone.” 

“ This is mere trifling, Lucy,” said her brother. “ You know 
fnll well that it will not answer with me : nothing will shake my 
determination of knowing the truth ; and, therefore, the best thing 
you can do is, without any farther equivocation, to tell me plainly 
what 1 wish to know.” 

There was a pause when Mr. Cunningham had spoken : neither 
Lucy nor Margaret saw the least chance of evading the question, 
yet neither felt inclined to answer it. Mr. Cunningham placed 
himself in front of his sister, looking at her calmly and sternly, 
and patiently waiting till she chose to reply; while she endeav¬ 
ored to keep her determination of steadfastly gaaing out of the 
window, and taking no notice of him. But it would not do ; she 
stood far too much in awe of him to resist long : and at length, 
bursting into a fit of angry tears, she exclaimed, I wish Miss 
Morton, and Rose, and all the family, had stayed at Wayland all 
their lives, instead of coming here to make me miserable.” 

“ Then it is true,” said Mr. Cunningham; “ you were left in 
charge of the poor little girl, and you went away from her ; and 
then, when the accident occurred, you were too cowardly to take 
the blame upon yourselves, but occasioned great unhappiness to 
an innocent person by allowing her to be accused unjustly. Yes 
Lucy,” he continued, observing that his sister rose hastily from 
her seat, and was about to leave the room, “ you may well be 
anxious to hide yourself; but you will not be allowed to go till 
you have made the only reparation in your pow’er. You will con¬ 
fess your fault to Mrs. Harrington : I shall let her know instantly 
the mistake under which she has been laboring.” 

“ Pray, pray don’t leave me,” cried Lucy, as Margaret tried to 
escape. ** Why am 1 to bear it all ? you know it was quite as 
much your doing as mine.” 

But Margaret did not choose to attend; she was willing to be 
Miss Cunningham’s friend when every thing went smoothly, but 
she saw no reason for putting herself in the way of her mother's 
anger unnecessarily. And Mr. Cunningham, having gained his 
point, hardly felt Justified in interfering any farther. Without 
again speaking to Lucy, he wrote a note to Mrs. Harrington, 
apologizing for intruding upon her distress, but begging her to 
allow him a few moments’ conversation on a subject ot much con* 
sequence. And when the servant returned with the answer, hf 
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merely said le his sister, ‘*Mra. Harrington will be here directly: 
you had better make op your mind to tell the truth iu as feff 
wurds as possible. It will be out of your power to ooncetil any 
thing, as Miss Morton's own account will certainly be compared 
with yours.” 

Mrs. Harrington's mind was now in a very dilTerent state from 
what it bad been whan Lucy had last seen her. The (nomenta 
spent by her little girPs sicK-bed had ir)crt>ased her anxiety, and 
subdued the irritation of her temper. Her feeling againsi J^lisa 
Morton was deeper, hut less vehement; and occasionally, as she 
had listened to the moaning of the snllering child, and heard her 
repeat Emily’s name w*ilh a wandering entreaty that she would 
come to her, her heart had telented, and she had felt inclined, for 
the sake cf poor little Hose, to allow Emily to continue at Kui^ 
me ft on a few days longer. Hut on a second consideration the 
idea vanished, and her only wish then w'as, never again to be 
compelled to see or speak to a person whose neglect she believed 
had been the cause of so much wretchedness. 6lill, Mrs. Har¬ 
rington was outwardly much calmer ; and her harsh tones sound¬ 
ed as coldly as ever when she asked Mr, Cunningham to do her 
the favor of mentioning his w'ishes quickly, as she could not be 
spared from Jier child’s rotim. 

It is my sister’s business rather than mine,” he repliedi 
“ She has been induced, from feat of your displeasure, to conceal 
her ow n share in this most unfortunate accident; and she is now 
going to confess the truth, in hopes that you will allow Mies Mor¬ 
ton to remain.” 

It was Margaret,” exclaimed Miss Cunninghain : “ I never 
should have moved from the gate but for her. I only w^enl to the 
other side at hrst, because it was drier i and then it did not sig¬ 
nify i but it was Margaret who begged me to go down to the 
bridge, and look at the i>ony,” 

” And do you mean, then,” said Mrs. Harrington, ” that Miss 
Morton left Rose with you, and that you ivent away from her I” 

We only w^ent into the steep field because it was dry,” an¬ 
swered Lticy ; and Rose w'as quite in safety.” 

“ I do not entirely understand you,” said Mrs. Harriiigtot]. 
” Perhaps you will have the goodness to explain yourself more 
clearly.” 

Miss Cunningham complied with evident reluctance, yet sh J 
did not venture to distort any of the facts, knowing that her bro¬ 
ther w'ould easily discover the W'hoie truth upon a reference to 
Miss Morton. She only endeavored to lay as much of the blame 
as possible upon Margaret, and to make Mrs. ilarringion belreve 
that she would have spoken before if she had understood the cause 
of Miss Morton’s sudden departure. The excuse, however, wat 
U*o weak to succeed : a bitter smile curled Mrs. HarnngroTe liy 
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ns she said, You need not trouble yourself lo give your reasons 
fnr what you have doue ; your brother, 1 am sure, must be aa 
fully aware of them as I am. Margaret’s comluct I shall inquire 
into immediately. 1 am afraid,” she added, turning to Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham, ** there is a heavy punishment in store for her thought* 
leasness and selhshness. My poor little girl is very ilk” 

The real feeling which w as expressed in these Wiirds, and ic 
the tone in which they were uttered, touched Mr, Cunningham 
deeply ; and his voice faltered as he replied, “It would be a 
punishment felt by very many ; but we will hope and pray that it 
may please God lo avert it,” 

“ I will counter-order the carnage,” said Mrs. Harrington, re-, 
covering herself, and ringing the bell; ** and I will inform Miss 
Morion of the change.” 

Perhaps, at the same time,” observed Mr. Cunningham, you 
would allow me to order tiur own. My father was ipeaking to 
me, just now, of the wush you had expressed this morning, that 
our visit should he prolonged ; but I doubt if it would be ad visa* 
hie after what has now transpired. Of course we would on no 
account i til rude upon you : my aiater’a presence, I fear, will never 
again be any Lhing but painful.” 

Mrs. Harrington could not contradict his tvord, and felt at a 
loss for a reply, when the entrance of the aervant relieved her 
from the awkwardness. The carriage, which had just come to the 
door, was remanded, and a summons was sent for Miss Morton. 

You had better prepare for going immediately, Lucy,” said 
her brother. And if you have any thing farther to say to Mrs. 
Harrington, any apology to make for your conduct, or any mes 
aage to leave for Miss Morton as a proof that you are really sorrj 
for the pain your deceit has occasioned her, you had belter speak 
at once.” 

Lucy, however, did not speak—at least, she did not say whal 
her brother desired ; but muttering sulkily, that it was very hard 
she should have all the blame, and Margaret none, w^ithout ven¬ 
turing to look at Mrs. Harrington, left the room. 

Mr, Cunningham quickly follow^ed, in no very enviable state of 
feeling. He saw front Mrs. Harrington’s manner that aha was 
seriously alarmed for Rose, and his sister’s indilTerence was start* 
ling to him. He could not have supposed it possible that she 
would he BO insensible to the probable consequence of her neg¬ 
lect; for with a disposition peculiarly free from selfishness him¬ 
self, he did not understand how soon il blinds us to the sulferings 
of others, and how quickly it buries, if not entirely destroys, even 
in very early life, every better feeling of liuman nature. Mies 
Cunningham was not entirely cold-hearted : it is a rare thing, in¬ 
deed, to find any one who is. But she w'aa, from nature and 
oducation, intensely selfish; and it was this wdiich made her 
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dwe!l only upon the blame she hail incurred herself, w^hen olhcri 
tniRlit have grieved fur the misery they had caused iheir friendii 


CHAPTER XXVllJ, 

Mbs. H a ruin q town's itiessage was delivered to Miss Morion at 
the moment when her uneasiness was becDming exiremei and she 
was endeavoring to make up her mind to go, without w^aiting fur 
the effeet of Mr. Cunningham’s interview with his sister. The 
carriage had been annooriced, and Mrs. Harrington’s w^elJ-known 
dislike to its being kept waiting made her feel it wrong to delay; 
though AiWi whose hopes of Mr. Cunningham’s success, and 
dread lest Emily should never see Hose again, overcame every 
other coosjderaiioo, entreated her to wait, if il w-ere only for live 
minutes, in the ceitaiuty that they must soon hear sumetliing from 
him. 

“ It is only deferring the evil moment,” said Emily. “ 1 have 
been trying to collect resolution to bear it, and 1 hope I can now. 
It might be worse an hour hence. The last accounts were more 
comfortable ; and 1 know your mamma will manage that t should 
hear again lo-night, I wish I could see her; but it will be bet¬ 
ter not. You must say bow I thought of her, and of the kindness 
she has shown me.” 

“ It cannot signify for once,” observed Amy, “ if the carriage 
is kept a few minutes. 1 am almost sure Mr. Cunningham will 
be able to do something.” 

It is not real kindness to tell me so,” replied Emily ; “ I shill 
only feel it the more diflicult to do what is right. Indeed, 1 must 
go.” 

“ Oh no!” exclaimed Amy, trying to atop her as she moved 
towards the door. And at that moment Susan’s knock was 
heard. ” It is alt right now,” snid Amy, when the message was 
repeated; my aunt never would have sent for you if she had 
not changed her mind,” 

Emily thought the same, though she scarcely ventured to hope 
it; and Amy’s anxiety was nearly at an end, when Susan, w ha 
guessed her feelings, told her that the carriage had heeii sent 
away. Miss Morton did not hear her exclamation of pleasure, oi 
she would perhaps have trembled less on entering the sehuDl- 
room ; hut Mrs. Harrington’s countenance very soon reassured 
her. She was evidently aivare of having behaved w'iih imps* 
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tienc6 fttid injustiaet and desirous of making amemiBf thougrh her 
tune and manner would have seemed painfully repelling in any 
other person. Emily, however, thought of nothing hut the pur- 

f jort of her words : they were few and chilling ; but she acknow- 
edged that she had been W'rong in her opinion as to Alisa Alurton^s 
neglect, and said she was sorry that Margaret and Miss Cunning¬ 
ham had allowed her to remain so long in error* Their condncl 
was highly eulpahle—in fact, quite unpardonable, and Margarel 
should certainly be spoken to most seriously on the suhiect; bul 
at that moment it was impossihle to think of any thing hut Rose; 
and she should be obliged if Miss Alorton would go with her to 
the poor child's room, that they might see if it were possible to 
fake any measure for allaying the lever hefure Dr, Bailey ar- 
rived, 

Notwithstanding the set, formal style of this speech, it was 
received by Emily with the most sincere gratitude, for knew 
that it must have been a great effort for a person of Mrs. Har¬ 
rington's proud temper ; and, considering only the intention, she 
followed her with a sensation of indescribable relief, which on 
any other occasion would have appeared quite incompatible with 
her great anaciety, Amy was waiting in the passage, and de¬ 
layed her for one instant to ask if all was right* The question 
was scarcely needed, for Emily's change of countenance was a 
sufficient index to her mind; and Amy, as she heard her whis¬ 
per, “ It is your doing, and 1 shall never forget it,'^ felt coinplelely 
satis ded. 

She was now at liberty to go to her mother, who, she feared, 
might be astonished at her absence. But Mrs, Herbert had not 
long known her return from the cottage, and was only just be¬ 
ginning to wonder why she did not come to her, 

Amy was full of eagerness to tell all that bad passed; but her 
mother’s first inquiry was for Rose, 

“ Your aunt particnlarly begged me to leave her,” sho said; 
“and 1 found that while Miss Morton was there I could not be 
of any use: but 1 really cannot remain here, I can sea none of 
the servants; and 1 do not like constantly to ring, because of 
giving them additional trouble when there must be so much to be 
attended to,” 

“ 1 don't think they are engaged particularly now, mamma,” 
replied Amy, “Poor little Rose la quieter, aud my aunt dues 
nut know what more to di>,” 

“ Perhaps, then,” said Mrs, IlerUett, “she would not object i« 
my being with her, 1 should have no occasion to exert myself 
much; and 1 might be some comfort to Miss Morton at Least,” 

“A little while since,” said Amy, “I am sure Miss Mortoa 
would have been more glad to see you, mamma, than any one 
•lee in the world—she w^as so very miserable : but she ^vou!d 
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mit let me tell you, because she saiJ it \vould worry you auf 
make you ilL-* 

What do you toean 1^' asked Mrs, Jlerhcrt: lias any iliin^ 
been going on in whlcli I could have been of use!” 

Amy soon related the whole aJfair, and concluded by anxiously 
asking whether her mamma thought she bad done wrong in ap 
plying to Mr, Cunningham, 

** No/' said Mrs, Herbert: ** I think, considering- all llie cir- 
cumstaiiceSf you were cjuite right. It would have been a cniel 
thing for Miss Morton to be sent away now. But have you seen 
Mr. Cunningham since ; and do you know whether be is going V* 
“ I rather ihink he is,” repliod Amy, “ for I beard one of the 
servants saying something about Lord Rochford's carriage as ] 
crossed ihc hall; and 1 hope so very much, for I should not 
know what to say if 1 were to see him again, I could not thank 
him for having found out that his sister had done wrong; and yet 
it was very kind of him. But, mamma, do you really think poor 
lit lb Rose is so ill 1” 

“ I am very much alarmed for her, my dear; she is so yoHog 
to receive such a shock ; and 1 have oibn thought her deltcalu 
myself^ though no one agreed with me/* 

“ What will Mias Morion doT* said Amy, 

“ She w ill feel it very bitterly/’ replied Mrs. HerberL “ Rose 
w as her chief earthly com fort, but she will not murmur,'* 

“And all her long life to come/* said Amy, “ there will be 
unihing to look to, nothing that she will car© for/* 

Yea,’* replied Mrs. Herbert, “ there will be things to ear© 
for—and there must be, w'hile she has duties to perform r and il 
is distrusting the love and providence of God to itunk that He 
will not give her comfort and peace again. If her mind were 
dilferent, it miglit he feared that she required years of eullentig 
10 perfect her character; but as it is, we may hope, and believe 
that she will never be entirely destitute even of earthly happi¬ 
ness.** 

“I cannot bear to ^Ih ink of her/* exclaimed Amy, while the 
tears rushed to her eyes. “ It seems so hard—so very hard, 
that she should suffer. And Rose, too—oh I mamma, she is so 
young to die.'* 

“ And therefore, my dear, it ia the greater mercy that she is 
taken from a sinful world. Do you not remember that beautifu) 
verse in the Bible 1 * The righteous perisheth, and no man lay- 

clh it to heart: and merciful men are taken away, non^ oonsid- 
eriiig that the righle us is taken away from the evil to conie,* 
If death is thus sent as a blessing lo the good, surely wc may 
think that it is sent eqLally in love to the innocent.** 

“Mamma/* replied Amy, as she looked in her mother's fageii 
you say so, but I am sure U makes you very unhappy/’ 

a 
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"I cannot talk about it now,” said Mrs. Herbert; “it wil 
•nly unfit me for doing what 1 can to comfort your aunt and un¬ 
cle, and Miss Morton. When your papa returns, I shall ccrtainli 
and beg them to let me be with them.” 

“ I think,” observed Amy, listening at tl\e door, “ I can hear 9 
noise down stairs as if some one were just come.” 

“I wish it may be your uncle and Dr. Bailey,” said Mrs. 
Herbert. 

“ No,” replied Amy; “ it is papa—I am sure it is his voice. 
He is talking to Bridget; and she will keep him so long.” 

But Colonel Herbert was not a person to be detained by any 
one when he did not choose it. He quickly leavned the outline 
of what had happened, and then hurried away to learn more of 
the details from his wife. Mrs. Herbert, however, would not 
remain long with him. She could not endure the idea of being 
away from Rose, when eve^ fresh account served only to in¬ 
crease her alarm; and leaving Amy to answer all his questions, 
she went to Mrs. Harrington with an earnest request to be al¬ 
lowed to stay in the room, even if it we :e not in her power to be 
of use. 

Mrs. Harrington was by this time in a state of such nervous¬ 
ness and excitement that she scarcely comprehended what was 
said: she knew only that Mr. Harrington ought to have returned 
long before, and that his continued delay might be fatal to the 
life of her child. Miss Morton did her utmost to sooth her; but 
her own anxiety was very great. Rose still continued in the 
same state, tossing from side to side, and occasionally fixing 
'ler eyes upon Emily, as she bent over her, with the fixed, un- 
saturd gaze, which told, even more plainly than words, that rea¬ 
son had fled. 

Dora took the opportunity of her aunt's presence to leave the 
room. She wished very much to see Margaret, and talk a little 
to Amy; and felt oppressed and confused by the sight of an ill¬ 
ness, which painfully recalled all she bad suffered on her brother's 
account only a few months before. Any active exertion would 
have been easily borne ; but to sit by the side of a sick-bed, per¬ 
fectly powerless, required a patient, trusting spirit, which as yet 
Dora was far from possessing: and she watched with astonish 
ment the calm self-composure with which Emily Morton did all 
that was necessary for Rose, and then turned to Mrs. Harring¬ 
ton to suggest a reason for Dr. Bailey's delay, or give her some 
hope that the symptoms were rather more favorable. 

Colonel Herbert was listening to Amy with a deep, yet painful 
interest, when Dora knocked at the door. She would have gone 
away on seeing him, but he would not allow it, and, placing an 
arm-ehair by the fireside, made her sit down, and begged her ta 
•lay with Amy just as long as she liked; for he was sure shi 
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must want some one to talk to when she was in so much di&troea, 
Amy evidently did not quite like her papa tti go away : and Dora, 
vexed at having interrupted their cenversationi entreated him so 
earnestly to stay, that lie could not refuse, though he determined 
not to be a reeiraint tpon them for more than a few minutes. 

*' Papa knows every thing now," said Amy: “ I had just fin* 
ished telling him ivhen you came in/^ 

I met Lord Rochford’s carriage on the road,” observed Col¬ 
onel Herbert; and they stopped, and told me what liad hap¬ 
pened. 1 am afraid, Dora, your poor mamma must be in a dread- 
tui stale of suspense and alarm.” 

“ I think Margaret is more unhappy than any one,” said Dora. 
“ She W'as crying so bitterly when I went to her room just now t 
^ nd she had fastened her door, and would not let me in at first.” 

“ She will never forgive me for having spoken to Mr, Cun¬ 
ningham,” said Amy. 

“ Yea,” replied Colonel Herbert; she will forgive every 
thing when she can forgive herself,” 

“Now Lucy ia gone,” said Dora, “she is left quite alone j 
and she thinks every one in the house ia complaining of her, and 
that she is the cause of all mammals misery; and she does not 
dare go out of her room for fear of meeting her,” 

“ I w iah she would let me go to her,” said Amy; “lam sure 
she must think 1 have been very unkind. Butt indeed, I did not 
mean to make her so wretched ; 1 only thought of Miss Mor¬ 
ton.” 

“ She cares more about poor Rose now than any thing else,” 
replied Dora. “She says it wfi make her miserable for life if 
she does not get hetier. And I know I should feel just the same. 
It would be so very dreadful to think of having caused such an 
accident.” 

“But,” said Colonel Herbert, “ it certainly seems to me that 
Murgaret^s deceit in Miss Morton^s case was far worse than her 
having left Rose.” 

“ Only the consequences may be so much worse,” said Dora. 
The consequences of our actions are not irt our own power, 
my dear Dora,” answ’ered her uncle. “ If ’ive lock to them, we 
may just as well say that Miss Morton ought to be raiserabie, or 
the poor man ho drove ibe cow's into the field; they all had n 
share in the accident.” 

“ Certainly,” said Dora, ** when Margaret and I were talking 
together just now, we traced it all back to Julia Stanley and 
Mary Warner. It w^as they wlio made Lucy so angry. And if 
it had not been for that, Margaret says she never shouM have 
asked her to fo out; and then Emily Morton would not have 
left poor liLtle Rose with them, and the accident would not have 
bappened. How unhappy they would be, if they knew all that 
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had occurred from their laughing at Lucy, and saying foolish 
thin^.” 

“It is a great blessing,” said Colonel Herbert, “that we afe 
not in general permitted to see the consequences of our actions ^ 
if we were, we should be afraid either to move or speak: but I 
believe God sometimes does show them to us, in order to make 
us fearful of doing the slightest thing that is wrong. When we 
have once known all the evils that a hasty word or a selfish ac¬ 
tion may bring upon ourselves or upon others, we shall learn how 
carefully we ought to walk through life, avoiding, as the Bible 
says, even the appearance of evil. 

“ But, papa,” said Amy, “ if we do not think of the consequen¬ 
ces of what we do, how shall we ever be able to tell what is right 

“ Do you not see, my dear child,” replied Colonel Herbert, 
“ that we never can tell the consequences of any thing ? We do 
not know what is going to happe:. «,ne next minute, and therefore 
we must have some other guide.” 

“ It is very difficult sometimes to find out what is right,” said 
Amy. 

“ The best w'ay of discovering our duty, my deAr,” replied her 
father, “ is to have a sincere wish of doing it. People puzzle 
themselves because they do not really make up their minds to 
fulfil their duty, whatever may happen. They wish to escape if 
they can; and then they begin to think of the consequences, and 
so they become bewildered, and at last nearly lose their power 
of discerning right from wrong. You know, Amy, what our 
Saviour calls * an honest and true heartif we possess that, we 
have a better guide for our conduct than any which the wisest 
philosopher could give us.” 

“ I think I wished to do what was right just now, papa,” said 
Amy ; “ but yet I could not make up my mind about it.” 

“ I do not mean to say,” answered Colonel Herbert, “ that we 
shall always be able to decide at once; but I am sure that if we 
patiently wait and pray to God to assist us, we shall find that 
something will happen, as was the case with yourself when you 
30uld not resolve upon speaking to Mr. Cunningham, which will 
make it quite clear to us where our duty lies; only, generally 
speaking, persons cannot endure suspense and doubt, and so they 
act hastily, even with good intentions, and then blame themselves 
when it is too late.” 

“ What did happen just now ?” asked Dora. 

Amy hesitated for a reply: she could not repeat the fears that 
were entertained for Rose; but her father came to her assist¬ 
ance . “ One of the servants had seen Miss Morton,” he replied, 

« and t«ld her that your poor little sister was not so well; and 
the description of Miss Morton's distress decided Amy upon ap- 
elying CO Mr. Cunningham.” 
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“ T wauld give nil the world,’’ exclaimed Dora, if Dr* Builei 
were come; tind it would ease Margaret’s niind so much too,’’ 

1 wish it were possible to comfort her,” observed CuLone 
Herbert; “ but 1 am afraid it would be out of the power of anj 
me at preBcrit*" 

Oh, if Rose should hut get well!” exclaimed Donij ** 
aUall all be happy again then.” 

** Yee,” replied her uncle | **but do you not see, my dear 
Dora, that nothing can really make any difference in Margaret’s 
conduct I” 

“ Iniieed, uncle,” said Dora, “it would be impossible not to 
feel differently.” 

** i will quite allow that,” replied Colonel Herbert; “ and 
I am [mt wishing so much that Margaret should care less 
about liasci as that she should care more about Miss Mur* 
ion. The one fault was far greater than the other, and wa 
must never forget that sorrow for the consequences of our 
faults is nut repentance; it will not keep us from sinning again 
when the temptatitm offers. The only sorrow wnich can really 
be of service to us is that which makes us shrink from an evil 
action when it is dune in secreU Qod apparently without h ^ving 
any effect upon others. 1 mean,” ho added, seeing Dura look 
surprised, “ that we must learn to dread deceit, and selhshness, 
and vanity, for their iHvn sake, because they are hateful to Qud, 
nut becauise they make us disliked by our felIuw-cfeatures.* 

Dora could not emirety see the distinction ; she thonglt her 
uncle harsh in his manner of speaking of Margaret; and Colonel 
Herbert soon perceived hy her silence that she did not enter into 
what he had been saying: he did not, however, like to purB«<=^ 
the subject any farther, for it hardly seented the moment to dts* 
cuss questions of rigiit and wrong, w'hcn Dora’s mind was in a 
state of 851 much anxiety ; and he therefore contented hiojself 
with begging her not to think that he could not feel for Margaret 
most sincerely, because he wished that she could see her actions 
it) a just point of view, I am a stranger to her as yet,” lie 
said ; ** but 1 shall hope soon to show how real an interest J lake 
in her, and in all of you. Even if 1 were not so nearly cun- 
necled, 1 could not forget the kindness and affection yem nave 
shown to Amy, and that some of her happiest moments have been 
spent with you.” 

Dora’s heart was a little softened by this speech ; neUher% ould 
she easily resist the polished dignity of Colonel Herbert’s loan* 
ner, which gave a peculiar charm to every expression of feeling. 
8he did not, however, choose to aoknowdedgo it, and axclaimed 
when he left the room, “ Your papa is so different from every 
>ne else, Amy ; he almost frigliiens me. 1 wonder you cccld 
talk to him as you did tbia morning.” 
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•• I don’t feel comfortable always,” said Amy ; “ especially just 
at first, when I begin; but afterwards I forget every thing bu 
the pleasure of having him home again, and then 1 can get or 
quite well.” 

** 1 wish Julia Stanley had talked to him a little,” observed 
Dora; “ he would have put her down delightfully.” 

“ I wanted to ask you a few questions about her and the others,” 
said Amy; ** but there has been no time; and no one has been 
able to think of common things. Perhaps, though, you would 
rather not tell me about them now.” 

“ Yes, I would,” replied Dora. “ I think it does me good to 
forget for a few minutes. 1 sat in that room iust now, looking 
at poor little Rose, and watching mamma's misery, till I felt as 
if 1 could not breathe—there was such a weight upon me; and 
it will come back again presently.” 

“ Don’t fancy that,” replied Amy; ” it may all be right by- 
and-by.” 

“ I cannot think so,” said Dora. “ I have often had a fear 
about Rose, though 1 hardly know why ; but she was so beauti¬ 
ful and innocent, and every one loved her so : she seemed born 
for something better than living among persons who are always 
doing wrong. you remember, Amy, the day we went to¬ 
gether to Stephen’s cottage, when he talked so gravely, and said 
that she had an angel’s face, and that it was fitter for heaven than 
for earth 1 It gave me a pang to hear him; and 1 have thought 
of it so often this afternoon.” 

I remember it quite well,” said Amy; “ and how grave you 
looked afterwards. But, Dora, would it not make you very hap¬ 
py to know that you never could do wrong any more V’ 

“ Yes. And then Rose has never done any great harm, as 
other people have, who are older; and, besides, she cannot look 
forward to any thing.” 

That is what 1 feel sometimes,” said Amy. “ It seems as 
if there were so many things to be seen in the world, and so 
much pleasure to come w’hen one is grown up. I can quite un¬ 
derstand that old people do not care about dying, or persons like 
Miss Morton, who have nothing to make them happy; but I can¬ 
not feel like them.” 

“ Poor Emily!” sighed Dora; “ she will be more unhappy 
than any one.” And then, as if trying to shake off painful 
thoughts, she added, in a different tone, ** But, Amy, you must 
tell me at once what you wish to know about Julia Stanley, or I 
shall have no time left. I promised Margaret to go back to her 
for a few minutes.” 

“ It was nothing particular,” said Amy; *• only I wanted to 
hear what time they went away, and whether Mary Warner said 
any thing more to Miss Cunningham.” 
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“ Lucy and Margaret went out almost immediately after yott 
were grine,'’ replied Dura ; “ eo they did not meet again ; and I 
don’t think it would have been of any uee if they had^ for there 
wne nothing really to be aaid : Mary had dune no harm ; and 1 am 
sure Julia Stanley w’ould have rendered matters ten times wtiree 
if an apology had been made in her presence. She tried to make 
Mary as angry and pert aa herselff but it would not do ; and at 
last she quite laughed at horj and called her a tame-spirited girh 
who was not fit to go ibrough the world ; and then llfcster took 
Miss Cunningham’s parti said that they neither of them knew 
how to behave, and she would appeal to me to support her : m 
you may imagine my walk was not very agreeable ; and I w'as 
quite glad, when we came back, to find that the carriage had been 
ordered, and they were to go directly. They td left messages 
for you, Amy, excepting Mary, who told me she had seen yon. 
Julia was really kind, and begged me to say how glad she >ivaB 
about your papa’s coming home, and that she wanted lo tell you 
BO herself; and Hester joined with her, but 1 don’t think she 
really cared much.” 

“ Aud Mrs. Danvers,” said Amy ; ** w'hen did she gol” 

“ Directly after breakfast, because she w^as afraid of the chil¬ 
dren being out late. 1 wish, oh, how I wdsh she had stayed, for then 
Rose would not have been taken for a w^alk. They had all left 
us before one o’clock ; and Mr, Dornford prevailed on papa to let 
Frank return with him for a day or two.” 

” f shall never think of any of them with much pleasure,” 
said Amy; ” though 1 enjoyed some things when they W‘ero 
here very much, J w'ondcr wdiethet they will ever stay with 
yon again.” 

^*1 don’t know,” replied Dora. ”Mary Warner may, per¬ 
haps, because her home is not very far ofiT; but Mr. Stauley in¬ 
tends to live in London soon; so that, unless w'e meet there, I 
suppose there is not much chance of their ever coming in oiir 
way again. But one thing more, Amy, 1 must tell you: 1 saw 
Mr. Cunningham and Lucy before they set of!" Lucy was very 
sulky, and would hardly speak; but Mr. Cunningbarn w'os ex¬ 
tremely kind ; and I could see how much he fell for us all. lie 
begged particularly to be remembered to you, and said he wished 
he could say good-by to you.” 

1 think be is the kindest person I ever met with,” replied 
Amy ; but still 1 am very glad he went away« And if I hail 
seen Miss Cunoitighain, I catmoi think wliat I should have done,” 
Perhaps her brother will not speak of you,” said Dora ; “ but 
os it is, 1 don’t think she is very fond of you. She looiced more 
Bulky than ever when your name was mentioned. And now I 
think I have given you the history of every onC| so I had l>ettsi 
go to poor Margaret,” 
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“ Margaret will not like to see me, I am sure,” observed Amy. 
“ But I wish you could tell her how sorry I am—I don’t mean 
that you should give her a message; but only if, in talking to 
her, you could make her think me less unkind.” 

“ She does not know that you had any thing to do with the 
affair,” replied Dora. 

“ But I would much rather she should know,” said Amy, look¬ 
ing vexed. “ I could never bear her to love me, and yet feel all 
the time that 1 had been deceiving her.” 

“ I will tell her if you desire it: I did not like to do it be¬ 
fore. But if I were in your place, I could not keep such a thing 
back.” 

“ No,” answered Amy; “ I do not wish people to love me 
when they do not know I have done things to vex them; it 
would seem as if I were taking what did not belong to me. But, 
Dora, perhaps you will say to Margaret, now, that I wi&hed her 
to know ft myself, and that I am very, very sorry about it, and 
that I hope, with all my heart, she will forgive me.” 

“ She would never be angry with you if she felt as I do,” said 
Dora. 

“ Hark !” exclaimed Amy, interrupting her, “ is not that the 
hall-door bell 1” 

Dora ran into the gallery to listen, but came back with a dis¬ 
appointed countenance. It was not the bell,” she said : but 
I could see the groom who went with papa riding down the av¬ 
enue. What can have made him return alone 1” 

Amy had scarcely time to answer before Dora was gone to 
make inquiries. They were not satisfactorily answered. Mr. 
Harrington had not found Dr. Bailey at home, but hearing that 
he was only absent on a visit to a patient, about a mile from his 
own house, he thought it better to follow him himself, and had 
sent the servant back with a little pencil note, explaining the 
reason of the farther delay. The information, however, in some 
degree relieved Mrs. Harrington’s uneasiness, for a thousand 
vague fears had arisen in her mind; and notwithstanding her 
alarm for her child, she could now feel comparatively com¬ 
posed. 

Rose also was again becoming more tranquil; and her mother 
began to cheer herself with the hope that, even before Dr. Bai¬ 
ley’s arrival, there might be a considerable change for the better. 
But in this hope Emily Morton did not participate. Though 
equally anxious, she watched every symptom with far greater 
calmness ; and, young as she was, had seen too much of illness 
not to perceive that the change which appeared to be taking 
place was likely to end fatally, unless Rose possessed a strength 
of constitution sufficient to enable her to bear up against the ex- 
eessive weakness by which it was accompanied. The remediet 
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that had already been tried had in a measure allayed the ferer i 
but the puor little girl was evidently BufTering from somt interna 
injury « atid her low moanings were as distressing to Kmity now &• 
her vehemence had been before. 

The moments passed w^earily by. Colonel Herbert and Amy 
walked up and down the avenue, although the evening had dosed 
in, listening for the trampling nf the horses^ feet; Dora rematned 
with her sister; and Mrs. Herbert sat in the chamber of Ibe 
sick cbild] forgetful of herself, as she tried to console those 
whose sorrow was greater than her own. Emily Morton was 
the hrst in the house to catch the distant sound i and immediate¬ 
ly aHerwarda Ainy^s voice tvas heard at the door, whispering that 
her uncle and Dr. Bailey tvere just arrived. Emily leh the 
room, thinking that Mra. Harrington might prefer her being ah 
sent; and while the physician was deciding upon a caae on which 
it seemed that her own life depended, she paced the gallecy 
quiclfly with Amy at her side, without uttering a single expres¬ 
sion either of hope or fear, and endeavoring to hritjg her mind 
into a state of perfect eubmissiun to w^hatcver it might he the 
will of Gud to appoint. 

Much as Emily had loved Rose before, though she had been 
for months the very sunshine of her existence—the one bright 
gem which alone gave a charm to her daily life, she had never 
fully realized how much her happiness depended upon her till 
that moment i and when at length the door again opened, and 
Mr. Harrington and the physician came into the gallery, all 
power of utterance seemed denied her, and imconsciously she 
caught Dr. Bailey^s arm, and looked in his face with an expres¬ 
sion of such fearful anxiety, that, accustomed as he was to scenes 
of sulTenng, it for the moment almost overcame him. But even 
before ho spoke Emily had learned the truth from Mr. Harring* 
loii^s countenance. I^he had never seen the same look of an¬ 
guish before but on one occasion, when lie stood by the death¬ 
bed of his eldest son. 1 know it,” she exclaimed, with the 
same unnatura] hollowuess of voice which hail startled Amy be¬ 
fore I ** you need not tell me; I felt there was no hope.^’ 

** We will not say there is no hope,’* replied Dr. Bailey, kind¬ 
ly, yet gravely. “ She is so young that her strength may rally 
again.** 

** It is better to know the w’orst at once,** said Mr. Harrington. 
“ But ciirt you indeed do nothing !** 

** 1 fear not,*’ was the reply. *rhere is apparently some in¬ 
ternal mischief. But of course I will do every thing that lies 
In my power: and 1 shall hope to returu here very early in the 
morning, when 1 shall be better able to judge of tlie case freii 
the effect of the medicines I have ordered.” 
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** Do you think she will know us a^in V* asked Emily, rous¬ 
ing hersell' i'rom the first Blui>or of 

“It is prohahle she may/’ replied Dr, Bailey* “ The fevei 
will most pirohahly dirnloish ; and the piain she ie su^edng may 
1 think* be soothed by opiales*^^ 

** And is it quite impossible that you should remain with us to¬ 
night 1“ inquired Mr. Harrington. “ 1 need not say that where 
the life of my child ia at stake no sacrifice %vould be too great*’’ 
“You must not talk of sacriJlces/’ replied Dr* Bailey* “ No 
one could look at that sweet child without feeling that to be the 
means of restoring her would be more than a sufficient recompense 
for the greatest exertions* If it were not that 1 have a still more 
urgent case requiring my presence, nothing would induce me lo 
go* Bui t have no immediate fear for your poor little girl; them 
is not likely to be any great change fur several hours: and you 
must remember she may rally after all*” 

While Dr. Bailey was speaking, Amy had brought a chair for 
Miss Morton, and stood by her side, earnestly desiring to comfort 
heff yet nut daring to do more than show it by her mariner* It 
was a grief so deep ihat she could not venture tu speak of it; and 
her own tears fell fast, as she remembered what Hose had been 
only a few liuurs before, and thougbl of the conditiun lo which 
she was now reduced* 

But a lew wmrds passed between Mr* Harrington and Dr* 
Bailey; and when they parted, there was a promise given that, 
if possible, the latter would return to Emmerion by daybreak* 
Mr* Harrington was rather relieved by the idea, and hastened to 
his wife to give her ihe same comfort; hut ha found her in a 
stale which rendered bar incapable of receiving it* Her expec^ 
lations had been so sanguine before Dr, Bailey’s arrival, and sho 
had hoped so much from Ihe decrease of the lever, tltat the dis- 
apimintinent was doubly felt, and she now required almost as 
much attention as Hose* Cold as she generally appeared, her 
affiection for her children was very great; and Hose, from her 
infancy, had been her especial delight: and now that she was 
called suddenly to part from her, at a time when she was still 
suffering from the loss of her eldest hoy, her whole mind seemed 
to sink under tlie trial* Emily Mortun's love, indeed, was not 
less; but there was a principle to support her, of which Mrs* 
ilarrlitgion knew but little, for she felt only that Hose was dy¬ 
ing, and her ilioiighis could not dwell with comfort upon the 
world in vvliicb she wmuld live again* At this season of disliesa 
Ihe blessing of Mrs* Herberfa presence w^as p^irticularly felt. 
The sight of so much sorrow made her itiBoubible to all pain ot 
falLgue ; she seemed tu possess a powt r of thougbl and feel¬ 
ing for every eoe; and her natural energy euahlcd her to decidf 
tt once upon what was best to be done. 
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Dr. Bailey's ordem for Rose were t|uickly aUended to; Mn 
Hams|rL<m was conveyed to her own room, almost iosenaihle 
and a few words ofkindnesa and sympathy were spoken to Emtly 
which gradually recalled the feeling of resignation to wdiich lie 
mind had keen so long lufored, and restored her power of action. 
Mr. Harrington went himself to inform Dora and Margrret of 
Dr. Bailey’s opinion, and then stationed himself at the door of 
the sick chamber, that he might be informed of every change 
that took place , while Amy, after doing her utmost to assist 
Mrs. Herbert, went to her father, who was now left solitary and 
anxJcus in the roonit w^hicli only the evening before had beer 
filled with company, and resounding with music and memment. 
Tiie contrast wa? indeed strange ; and Amy, when thinking of 
it, could scarcely believe it possible that so much had happened 
in so short a space of time, it was her first lesson in the 
changes of life ; and it spoke even more plainly than her mother’s 
warnings of the utter tnsuBiciency of wealth to afford any thing 
like real happiness. At that hour she felt how little comfort her 
uncle could derive from being possessed of the means of gratify¬ 
ing every passing fancy. He would have sacrificed all, without 
a thought, to restore hjs child to health ; but his riches and 
bis luxuries were powerless; and the one only consolaiion now 
remaining was that blessing of prayer which was equally the 
privilege of the poorest of his neighbors. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Maroaret's feelings, upon being first told of Dr. Bailey’s 
opinion, were bitter beyond expression. She accused herself of 
having been the cause of all that had liappened, and declared 
that unless Hose recovered, she should never again know a happy 
moment i and then, as the burst of sorrow subsided, she en¬ 
deavored to find some excuse for her own conduct in that of Mtsi 
Cunningham, appealing to Dora to determine whether, if it had 
not been for her, she should have been induced to leave Hose by 
herself. Dora tried to console her, but she could not help re¬ 
membering what Colonel Herbert had said ; for she saw that 
Margaret bad no idea how faulty her conduct hod been with re¬ 
gard to Miss Morton : so entirely, indeed, had it passed from liec 
mind, that even when told of what Amy had thought it right to 
ioy she took but little notice, merely saying that she bad tdways 
Jiought Amy loved to meddle wiUi every thing, and I hen renew 
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ing' her self-reproach^ and her complaints of Miss Cunning;haiii. 
For some time she could uot be persuaded lo leave her room ; 
hul, as the hours wore away^ she became more trunquiU and at 
last consented to go to her little sister, though it was with a 
eiitiiiking reluctance, which proved how much she dreaded lo 
look ypon the change of which she had been partly the cause. 
The cdTecC, however, was at first less painful than might have 
been ejepected. The medicines which had been administered 
liad in a great degree lulled the pain, and Ruse was now lying in 
a state of torpor. Margaret gasted on her for some mumenls in 
silence, but without any great apparent distress, until Hose open¬ 
ed her eyes and looked up in her face with perfect unconscious¬ 
ness ; and then her cheek turned pale, and her lip quivered, and, 
unable to hear the sight, she turned hastily away, and again shut 
herself up in her own room. 

Several hours passed aJler Dr. Bailey's departure, and Rose 
still continued so quiet, that a faint hope was fell even by Emily 
Morton that her strength of constitutipn would enable her to rally 
from the shock she had received. Mrs. Herbert also faneied 
that she perceived some signs of returning intelligence, and w'ent 
herself to Mr. Harrington to cheer him with the favorable ac¬ 
count, and lo ask whether he thought tt would be expedient to 
communicate it to Mrs. Harrington ; but the amendment was so 
trilling that he feared the consequences of a second disappoint¬ 
ment. She was therefore only told that Rnsf» wras more tranquil, 
and that every thing bad been done which Dr* Bailey advised ; 
and Mrs. Herbert urged the necessity of her taking Bonie rest, 
if she wished to be of any service in attending upon her child on 
the following day. At first she strenuously resisted, but her 
liushand^s entreaues at length prevailed ; and, atVer some con¬ 
sultation, it was decided that Morris and Emily Morton should 
watch till the morning, and that Mrs. Harrington should have the 
earliest intelligence If any change took place tor the w^orse. Mr. 
Harrington went to his room, but not to rest, still less to sleep. 
There were none, indeed, in the house who could obtain more 
than a few moments of forgetfulness. The slightest sound was 
listened for with anxiety ; but through the greater part of the 
night all remained still, and nothing hut the light which gleamed 
from the sick cJiamber would have indicated that any thing un¬ 
usual had occurred. During this time there was no change to 
excite either hope or fear; and Emily, as she ohserved the per¬ 
fect repose in which Rose w'els lying, almost hoped that she slept. 
The painful expreeaion of a wandering mind had pusacd away, 
and but for the irregular hreathing and the altered complexioa, 
phe could have imagined that her anxiety was a delusion. 4nd 
yet the tliought lliat Rose might recover did not bring with it 
•ni.re happiness. In those silent hours of watching Einily^s niiad 
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hiifJ recovered its usual tune, and she !iad forced herself to look 
with steadiness upon the loss she dreaded. For hersellV il would 
be the severing of her dourest eurtlil v lie ; but for Rose, it would 
be an escape from all the dangers of the world to the enjoyment 
of real and peace forever : and as she recurred to the bitter 
trials of her own life, and the sins and inhrmilies with which it 
bad been crowded^ she felt tliat to wish that one as yet so inno¬ 
cent should be spared to struggle with the same lemptations* 
W'ould be merely a selhsh regard Co her own feehngSi without 
any reference to eonaiderations of far higher importance. 

What Rose might be in afler-life no one could dare to say. 
When she grew up, Emily most leave Emmerion ; and though 
she could trust and hope that God would guard her through the 
didicultieB of life, she could not but tremble for her. To lose 
her now, would be to feel that she was gone to happiness; to 
lose her then, might he to dread lest she hud forgotten ibe pro¬ 
mise of her baptism, and departed from the path of holiness in 
which she had so earnestly endeavored to lead her. The very 
possibiiiiy w'os fearful; and as it flashed upon her mind, Emily 
went to the window to relieve herself from the oppressive gloom 
of a sick chamber, by looking upon the heavenly beauty of a 
cloudless night. All was perfectly still; ihe long shadows of the 
trees were motionless upon ibe lawn, and not even a leaf was 
stirred by the night breeze. The earth seemed to be at rest ; 
but Emily well knew Chat the peace of that hour would quickly 
pass away, and that the morning might bring with il rain and 
storms to deface all that now appeared so fair. It was not upon 
the beauty of this world that her heart could dwell with comlbrt 
at such a moment ; but she could look upon the bright stars 
which glittered above her head, and rejoice to think that there 
were homes where sorrow had never entered; and then she 
prayed, not that Ruse might he restored to her, hut that God 
would guard her whether in life or death, and grant to herself u 
perfect submission to his will. 

Emily was still standing at the window when a slight sound 
startled her. IShe fancied that Rose hail spoken; hut Morris, 
who was at the farther end of the room, had not noticed it* Again, 
however, her name was repeated distinctly; and when she w*enl 
to the bedside, she saw, by the light of the lamp, that Rose had 
opened her eyes, and was gazing around, apparently bewildered 
wub the new situation in which she fuurul herself. At the Urst 
instant Emily^a heart hounded with joy, but another glanee made 
it sink in despair. Hose had recovered her senses ; but a change 
had passed over her countenance, which told that her hours were 
numbered. It was an expression that Emily had loo olllen watch* 
ed to be deceived; and anxiously beckoning to Morris, she d«* 
tsfmincd upon sending immediately to Mr. llairington. Morrii, 
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however, was leaving the room, and did not observe her; and 
afraid of startling Mrs. Harrington by ringing the bell, she 
thought it best to wait a few minutes for her return, and en¬ 
deavor in the mean time to sooth and tranquillize the suffering 
child. “ I am near you,” she said, softly. “ You know, my 
darling, that 1 never leave you.” 

“ I thought you were gone,” said Rose. “ Why do you let 
me stay here ?” 

««Because it is better for you to be here than in any othei 
place. You will not care, if I am with you.” 

“ It is all strange,” said Rose. “ When will you take me 
away 1” 

“If you are better, you may go by-and-by,” answered Em¬ 
ily, hardly able to articulate the words; but you are too ill 
now.” 

itose tried to lift her little hand to her head, but she had not 
strength fur the effort. “It pains me so,” she said. 

“ But it is God who sends you the pain,” replied Emily ; “ and 
He loves you so much, you will try and bear it.” 

“ Will he make me die 1” asked Rose, fixing her dark eyes 
earnestly upon Emily's face. 

For a moment Emily could not answer: and then, recovering 
herself, she said, “ If God should make you die, my darling. He 
will take you to heaven; and you will live with Him, and with 
lesus Christ, and the holy angels. You will not be afraid ?” 

“ Must I go alone 1” continued Rose. “ You always said you 
would be with me everywhere.” 

“ It is not God's will,” replied Emily. “ I must not go with you 
now, but I will^ray that I may follow you by-and-by. And He 
will watch over you, and love you much more than I can; and 
you will be so happy, so very happy, you will never wish to re¬ 
turn.” 

“ Then you will come soon, and mamma, and papa, and all,” 
murmured Rose, while her head sank and her eyes closed. 

Emily, in alarm, was about to ring the bell, when she again 
opened them. “ Don't go,” she said, feebly clasping Emily's 
hand. “ It is all dark. Why will not mamma come ?” 

“ She will be here directly, I hope,” replied Emily. “ But it 
is not really dark, and God is near, and the angels, though you 
cannot see them.” 

A second time Rose closed her eyes and appeared to be re¬ 
peating something to herself. Emily gently withdrew her hand, 
and going to the other side of the room, she rang to summon 
Morris. Rose looked at her as she stood again by her side, but 
scarcely seemed to know her, till Emily placed her hand on hers; 
and then, with an effort, she said, “ Am I naughty? Indeed 1 
rannot rcniembor it.” 
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Hemember whEit ^ked Emil j, anxiously i?ndea?onng t« 
satch a reply* 

““ Say it* say it,” murmured the dying child, 

Emily bent still clnser, and heard the words, ” Our Father 
who art in heaven,” though they were so faint as hardly to he 
inteiiigible, “ 1 wdl say it for you,” she replied, summoning all 
her selt'Command to subdue the ugony of her feelings; andf 
kneeling down, she repeated, calmly and distinctly, the ?it:ilj 
prayer which Rose had been taught in her earliest inraocy, and 
which was now' recurring to her mind, to bless and sooth her 
deathbed. 

While Emily was yet speaking, Mrs. Harrington, followed by 
her husband, who had been alarmed at tlie sound of the bell, en* 
tered the room ; but Hose did not appear to notice them. A mo> 
mentary strength had been granted her, and with a clear though 
feeble voice, she followed the prayer to the end ; and then, 
stretching out her little hand, she said, Mamma, it is bright 
now. They are come to take me.” And with a faint smile, as 
she half repeated Emilyname, her head once more sank upon 
the pillow, and tfie innocent spirit w^as at rest. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

It was happy for Emily Morton that the attention which Mrs. 
Harrington’s simation demanded, when the fact of her lo&s ibreed 
itself upon her mind, obliged her in some degree to forget the 
misery of her own feelings. So much was required to he done, 
that she had no time to realize the vast blank wiiich that one 
moment imd made in her existence; and Sier only anxiety now 
was to prevent Mrs. Herbert from being disturbed. This, how¬ 
ever, w'as impossible. She had not, indeed, heard the bell; hut 
she soon learned all that had happened, and went directly to Mrs. 
Harrington's room to entreat that Emily w'ould allow her to 
lake her place, and at least lie down foe a few hours herself, 
even if sleep were, as she feared, out of the question. Rut 
Emily’s only support w'as in exertion. To be left ahme in her 
own chamber, with every thing around to remind her of llic 
Ireuisure which had been taken from her, would he a Inal so 
great that she could not suffer herself to dwell upon it. ”I must 
Slay ” she said ; it is all I can do ; and 1 do nut iicod rest,” 
Mrs. Herbert looked at her anxiously. “ You do not knew 

a 
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^liat you need just now, my dear: but perliaps you are right, 
only,'' she added, as she kissed Emily's burning forehead, and 
observed the trembling of her limbs, ** I have felt lately almost 
as if you were my eldest child, and you must allow me a mo¬ 
ther's authority.” 

Emily could not answer; but Mrs. Herbert’s affection, even 
in that hour of bitterness, relieved the oppressive sense of des¬ 
olation which had before weighed her spirit to the earth; and 
when again lefl to herself, she was able to dwell with greater 
composure upon the scene through which she had just passed, 
and felt truly thankful that her prayers had been heard, and that 
strength had been given her to support it. 

The morning had dawned before Mrs. Harrington was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to allow of her being left; and while Emily 
was still lingering, unable to summon resolution to go to her own 
room, a gentle knock was heard at the door, and Amy's voice 
asked for permission to enter. ** Mamma sent me,” she said, as 
calmly as her agitation \vould allow. She wishes you so much 
to go to bed ; and we have been getting my room ready for you, 
that you may be near us, if you want any thing. I am to be in 
mamma's sitting-room, so that no one shall go to you unless you 
like it.” 

“ You had better go,” observed Mrs. Harrington, faintly; 

you must require rest more than any one. Pray, do not stay 
with me.” 

Emily hesitated. She thought that, if the effort she dreaded 
were made at once, the most painful trial would be over. But 
Amy’s pleading look could not be resisted. “ It has been my 
only ciMnfort the last half hour,” she continued, to try and 
make all nice for you ; and poor Dora has been helping me; and 
Margaret sent her love to you, only she cannot bear to see any 
one.” 

“ You must go,” insisted Mrs. Harrington. “If Mon is is left 
with me, I shall not require any one else.” And Emily did not 
wait any longer, fur she was beginning to suffer from the effects 
of all she had undergone. 

The room had been so prepared by Amy's thoughtfulness, that 
it almost seemed as if Emily had inhabited it for weeks; and 
little as she then cared for personal comfort, she yet felt un¬ 
speakably relieved by these tokens of affection: for a child^s 
love had lately been so associated with every thought and feel¬ 
ing, that without it there was an aching void in her heart which 
nothing else could fill. 

Her rest, if such it could be called, w’as short and broken; 
but in her half-waking intervals Amy’s face came before her 
with its expression of peaceful innocence, as if to remind her 
that something was still left in the world to which her affections 
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iiiight ciin^T ■ oTid when she arose to the full consciousoesa of 
sorrow, her first comfort was the ihoii|Tht that it was God who 
had ordained her trial, and ihe second that Ho had remendiered 
lier in her distress, by giving Jier such fnends as she felt Mrs* 
Herbert and Amy lo be. 

The day passed slowly on, but Emily had neitlier the power 
nor the inclination lo leave her chamber. She was completely 
exhausted by the nig’ht's fiitigne; atid Mrs. Herbert entreated her 
on no aocoutit to make any exeruoii till her strength had been 
in some degree reeruiied. There was not much, indeed, re¬ 
quired, for Mrs. Harrington had been considerably refreshed by 
a few hours of sleep, but her spirit was entirely cnisbed by the 
blow. She seldom spoke, or paid any attention to wiint was go¬ 
ing on, but sat gating upon vacant;y, or walking up and down 
the room, unmindful of every efifort that was made to rouse her* 
It was now that Dora's energy and principle were fully called into 
action. The selfisliiiess which she had sometimes previously 
shown had been the result rather of education than disposttion i 
and she had lately struggled so much against it, that, at a time 
when every feeling of sympathy and afiTection was awakened, it 
seemed entirely to disappear. She attended upon her mother, 
and talked to her father, and cornforted Margaret, without appa¬ 
rently once consulting her own wishes, though there were mo¬ 
ments when the recollection of Rose, or the sight of some book 
or plaything which had bclotiged to her, brought such a pang to 
her heart, that she longed lo rush away and give Tent to the 
misery of her feelings alone. 

Mrs. Herbert would probEibly have sulTercd much from her 
exertions if it had not been for Dora's assistance; but she was 
able in consequence to spend the afternooo in her owit roum : 
and liowever she might sympathize in the grief of her brother 
and his family, there was a happiness in the knowjudge that her 
husband was near, w'htch nothing could entirely destroy. Her 
chief anxiety was for Emily Morton. She knew that the first 
bitterness of sorrow would in lime he diminished, and that even 
Mrs. Harrington winild probably soon recover from its present 
overpowering effects; but to Emily the change it would cause 
must be lasting. There was but little prospect of her coniinu- 
jng at Emmerton^ now that her priticipal occu])atLon was taken 
from her ; and Mrs. Herbert shrank from the thought of her be¬ 
ing sent again among strangers, to meet, perhaps, with still 
greater seoin and neglect than she had yc't expenenced. She 
had no home, and but few^ friends, and might, iherefure, be com¬ 
pelled to go irnmediaiely into another situation, with the recol¬ 
lection of little Hose w'eighing upon her spirit, and adding lenfuhl 
bitterness to the trials she would probably be called upon to cq- 
counter. 
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Mrs. Herbert was thinking upon this subject, and endeavoring 
to form some plan for Emily’s comfort, when her husband enter¬ 
ed. He had been talking with Mr. Harrington, and had left 
him, he hoped, more tranquil and resigned. 

“ I am not so much afraid for him,” said M?s. Herbert, “ as 
for my sister. A person of her disposition can seldom entirely 
recover from a sudden shock of this nature.” 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, “ it may not be intended that she 
should. One hardly likes to think of the reason for which af¬ 
flictions are sent to others, because one may judge so wrongly ; 
vet a deep, quiet, lasting grief vrill sometimes, 1 am sure, win 
back our hearts to God when every thing else has failed.” 

“ Poor Charlotte!” said Mrs. Herbert; “ it is a bitter lis- 
cipline. And 1 never see other people suffer without thinfting 
that I may require it next myself.” 

“ Have you seen Miss Morton lately asked Colonel Her¬ 
bert. 1 am afraid the change this will bring upon her will be 
greater than upon any one, as far as outward circumstances go.” 

Amy has been keeping watch upon her ail day, and told me 
just now she thought that she was trying to sleep again, so 1 
did not like to disturb her; and, indeed, I have only seen her 
twice since the morning, and then only A)r a few minutes, for 1 
saw she required rest and solitude more than any thing else.” 

She will scarcely remain here now,” said Colonel Herbert. 
** Her chief employment and interest will be gone. And I sup¬ 
pose she would not be happy even if Mrs. Harrington wished 
her tu continue.” 

Charlotte will not wish it. She told me, a short time since, 
that her principal reason for desiring to keep Miss Morton was 
on account of little Rose, as Dora and Margaret did not like 
having her in the house, and she felt herself that the position 
was an awkward one. She did not choose her to be a compan¬ 
ion, and she was not old enough to have any authority.” 

And what will become of her V’ said Colonel Herbert. 

‘‘ She will go into another situation as soon as possible ; but 
the difficulty Avill be to find one that will suit her.” 

It will be a miserable life for her, I fear,” he continued. 
** Some people seem born to struggle against the hardships of the 
world; but she is so very gentle that it appears as if the small¬ 
est unkindness would completely crush her.” 

“ You do not know her,” replied Mrs. Herbert. “ She can 
never be crushed by any thing, not even by the grief which she 
is now enduring. Her principles are far too high.” 

Colonel Herbert paced the room thoughtfully for several min- 
ntes; and then suddenly stopping he said, Amy is very fond 
of Miss Morton, 1 think.” 

Yes; and the acqtiaintance nas been of infinite service al- 

So 
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ready* Amy h very quick at discerning character, and nnticea 
every Ihing ; and I can constantly see how the example of Miss 
Morton^a patience and goodness has strengthened her own right 
feelings. I quite dread lo think of what she will su^er wlien 
they are compelled to part.*’ 

“ Are yoQ quite sore that parting is necessary T' said Colonel 
Herbert. 

‘‘ Only as you are quite sure yourself. Miss Morton will not 
wish to stay, and my sister will not wish to keep her, andi nt 
course, in such a case she must go.” 

* Supposing—^rememher, I am not expressing any wish upon 
the subject—hut supposing it were suggested to Miss Morton to 
return with us to the cottage, and take your place as Amy's 
governess : would it meet your wishes ? and do you think she 
would like ilT* 

“ Would you really agree to such a plan ?” exclaimed Mrs* 
Herbert. ‘‘ It crossed my own mind once, hut I thought it 
would not please you; and I could not bear to propose any thing 
which it might give you pain to refuse.” 

“ Why should you imagine it would not please me t” 

” Because it might interfere with your notiuns of domeslit 
comfort to have a stranger in the house- And then you cannot 
feel for Miss Morton as 1 do.” 

But 1 can leel for her because you do. And with regard lo 
my notions of domestic comfort, 1 should consider them of very 
minor importance, oven if Miss Alorton were not a person to ex¬ 
cite such deep interest, when compared with the advantage her 
assistance would be to you in Amy’s education, and the pleasure 
it would be to Amy to have such a companirm. The first thing 
that gave me the idea was the knowledge that you required more 
relaxation than you were likely to give yourself if you considered 
that Amy’s instruction depended entirely on your own energy.” 

” I do not think we shoyld repent taking such a step. ’ said 
Mrs* Herbert. My own feeling for Emily is so sincere, ihai I 
would make great sacrifices for her comfort if they did not in¬ 
volve yours.” 

”“1 do not see why they should ; though, even if they did, I 
hope 1 should not hesitate. By arranging for Miss Mortoo to 
return with us, we may be the means of giving her peace and 
even happiness, for several years at least. But, in fact, 1 do 
not feel that it M'iO be any sacrifice now that 1 know^ you will 
like it.” 

” It would be a very great relief to my mind,” said Mrs. ITci 
bert* If you had seen her look of misery last niglit, you would 
have felt that it was impossible lo rest satisfied till someilnfig 
had been done for her.” 

It will no| do to decide upon it hastily, though,” ohser^^i^l 
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Colonel Herbert. ** Situated as we are, having known her faini 
ly, and having a personal interest in herself, whatever we de< 
cide on doing we should be obliged to continue—I mean that we 
could not allow her to leave us merely on the ground of its not 
suiting our convenience that she should remain. It would be 
cruel, after giving her the idea that we are really her friends, to 
throw her again upon the mercy of strangers.’' 

** Still,” said Mrs. Herbert, I am not really inclined to hesi¬ 
tate : my feelings are decidedly in favor of the plan ; though, for 
that very reason, I should wish to consider all the possible ob¬ 
jections in their strongest light.” 

“ There will be no occasion to decide at once,” said Colonel Her¬ 
bert. “ Miss Morton will scarcely be in a state to think of any 
thing for the next few days; and by that time we shall be better 
able to judge whether there is any serious obstacle in the way— 
any thing that involves a sacrifice of what is right, which, in fact, 
is all that is really to be considered.” 

“ People would laugh,” said Mrs. Herbert, at the idea of its 
being possible to act wrongly in taking an orphan girl into your 
family with the earnest wish of making her happy.” 

“ Very likely they would : but I have seen enough of life to 
discover that a hasty kindness is often quite as injurious as a 
hasty unkindness. Mere feeling, however good, should never bo 
allowed entirely to guide our actions, especially where the hap¬ 
piness of another person is so materially concerned as in the pres¬ 
ent case.” 

“ I do not well see how it could lead us wrong now,” replied 
Mrs. Herbert. 

“ It might induce us to decide without considering the sacri¬ 
fices which will be required of us; and then, when the time 
came for making them, we should be vexed and disappointed, 
and should probably show it, and so destroy poor Miss Mor¬ 
ton’s comfort, or perhaps force her to leave us ; whereas, if we 
treil weigh them beforehand, we shall be prepared, and they will 
come as a matter of course.” 

** 1 believe you are right; and yet my first impulse, when you 
mentioned the subject, was to go at once and name it to Emily : 
of course, I felt in a moment it would be very absurd, if not really 
wrong; but it is so hard to know that suffering exists, and not 
make some efifort to relieve it.” 

“ Yes,” replied Colonel Herbert; “ and it is so hard to make 
up our minds that suffering is good for those we love: but we 
must do it now; we must bear to wait patiently till Miss Morton 
has formed her own plans, though we know how much it will cost 
her to do it, and algo to see every one about us unhappy for many 
weeks, if not months to come : no human power can at presera 
give them consolation,” 
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“ It is but a sad welcome for you*” said Mrs. Herbert, smiling 
tbrough her tears as she looked in her busband'a face ; but 1 
can be deeply tbaukful that the trial did not come sooner-^l 
could not have borne it then/* 

** We might have been too happy without it,^’ he replied. ‘‘ I 
half dreaded that something might happen when 1 went w'iili Amy 
to the cottage- To see you looking as you did on that morning, 
BO much mure like your former self than 1 could possibly have 
expected, and to discover in every word she uttered how entire¬ 
ly my fondest wishes for her had been realised, was greater hap-- 
piness than ii ia usually permitted us to enjoy for any length of 
time.’’ 

“ It is strange now,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ to remember the 
unclouded pleasure I then felt; it is like endeavoring to realize 
the beauty of a summer^s day when we are in the midst of win¬ 
ter. But ihere are some w^ho seem to have had no summer to 
iheir lives—Miss Morton, for instance.” 

“ Her summer may be to come, even on earth,” replied Colo¬ 
nel Herbert; “ at least, if it should be arranged for her to be with 
us, I tbink we shall agree in striving that it may be so : and if it 
should be otherwise ordered, she is hardly a person to grieve fur 
the tew wintry hours of this life, wdien she can look forward to 
the long summer's day beyond it.” 

” It w'ould be a great blessing,” said Mrs. Herbert, to feel 
that we had been the moans of giving her comfort and relief; 
yet I fully see the necessity of considering the subject well. 
And one thing we must be careful about is, the manner in which 
it is hrst mcniioned to my brother and Charlotte. They w ould 
not be likely to object, and yet they might he annoyed, if Emily 
proposed herself to leave them, and then came to us immediately 
afterwards.” 

“ Perhaps it would be best,” observed Colonel Herbert, to 
hnd out their ideas first ; and if they are wimt we fancy, to sug¬ 
gest our wishes, and gain their approbation before it is named to 
Miss Morton,” 

“Always remembering that we well weigh all the difficulties,” 
said Mrs. Herbert. ** I see your mind runs on just as fast as 
mine ; you stieak as if you had no doubt what your decision 
would be,” 

” Perhaps I have not; however, it is ns w*ell to be reminded of 
prudence: so, for the next day or tw'o, we will forget that wo 
liava any inclinations, and look only to the objections-” 

The entrance of Amy interrupted the conversation, which was 
not renewed till the evening ; and by that time Mrs. llerherfs 
feelings were still more inierested in carrying the plan into exe¬ 
cution. She had spent nearly an hour with Miss Morton, und 
had found her more composed than she could iiav 9 imagined pas 
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aible ; but it was evident, from many little expressions, that Em¬ 
ily fuliy contemplated the necessity of her removal. She spoke 
much of Mrs. Herbert's kindness, and said that the remembrance 
of it would be carried with her as one of her greatest consola¬ 
tions, wherever it might please God to place her ; and with timid 
hesitation she asked whether Amy might be allowed at times to 
write to her. “ Perhaps,” she said, “ your slight knowledge of 
me scarcely warrants my making the request: but it is hard to 
part so suddenly from all that has given pleasure to life ; and my 
heart will still cling to Emmerton, and to those who have ren¬ 
dered it so dear to me, even in a few short months.” 

Mrs. Herbert longed to say that she trusted the parting might 
be unnecessary ; but she contented herself with assuring Emily 
that Amy should write to her frequently, if they were separated ; 
and expressing a general hope that she might always remain in 
tlie neighborhood. 

“ I am afraid,” replied Emily, “ that it would hardly be for my 
good. 1 feel now as if to linger so near, to be so constantly re¬ 
minded of lost blessings, w'ould unfit me for the duties of life. 
I must act; and, perhaps, the greater my difficulties and my 
loneliness, the better it may be for me in the end. Even now 1 
have forced myself to consider and decide upon the future, be¬ 
cause 1 know that to sit alone and dwell upon the past would de¬ 
stroy all my powers of exertion.” 

“ But to see us occasionally,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ would 
surely be a comfort to you.” 

“ In time it would,” replied Emily, “ but not now. To be 
within reach of you, and yet to be separated, as I must be by 
circumstances, would probably make me repine even more than 
I fear 1 am inclined to do at present. And 1 am trying,” she 
added, while her pale lips quivered, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes, ** to learn the lesson which it is the will of God to teach 
me. 1 know how quickly my heart will fix itself upon earthly 
objects.” 

“ But you must not think, my dear,” replied Mrs. Herbert, 
**that it IS Goc'swill that we should live without afifection. Why 
has He bestowed such feelings upon us if they were not intended 
to be exercised ? If we give the first place to Him, He will 
never forbid us to give the second to our fellow-creatures.” 

“ I am afraid,” said Emily, faintly. “ I have thought before 
that I could give up all for Him, and yet, when He required it, I 
have shrunk from the sacrifice ; and so it is now. 1 am not re¬ 
signed as 1 ought to be; and I must never again put myself 
within reach of the temptation of loving an earthly being too 
weU.” 

“ You arc speaking, my love, under the influence of an over¬ 
strained feeling,answered Mrs. Herbert. ** 1 know you would 
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nut change what haa happened if Ihc power were granted yoQ al 
tliia instant; you would not bring buck that aw^ect chihl to tho 
euJTeringB of a ainful world, even if it w'ere to give yourself yeara 
of happineas.*’ 

“ No, no 1” exclaimed Emily, eagerly, I can and I do thank 
God that ehe k safe with Him—not in words only* hut from the 
very bollom of my heart; and yet 1 may l>e afraid—it has alwayi 
been so. Those w hom I have loved the best have ever been 
taken from me the first.’’ 

“ Only we may not presume to decide why,” said Mrs, Her¬ 
bert. “It may have been for their good, quite as much as for 
your warning. And even now, if the loss of a darling child 
should be the means of bringing those whose happiness was 
wrapped up in her nearer to God, you would be ihe first to ac¬ 
knowledge the greatness of the blessing, and to see that the ob¬ 
ject of the trial might be principally their henelit. 1 do not mean 
to say,” she added, observing that Emily continued silent, “ that 
we are not all in danger of allowing our hearts to rest upon our 
earthly treasures; lam sure, indeed, it is one of our greatest 
temptations ; but still we must not always think w'e have don^so 
w hen they are taken from us; and, especially, we most not shut 
ourselves up in silent misery, and refuse the alleviations which 
God mercifully grants us.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Emily, ** I could be more reSigned if I did 
not at times fancy that 1 had been the causo of every thing. If 
I had never left her, many moments of self-reproach would he 
spared me* Nut that I give way to the idea, because I believe 
it is false ; 1 w'as doing w'hat 1 knew to be my duty in going to 
the cottage ; and the event was in the hands of God : but yet Ihe 
notion haunts me ; and even when I turn away from it, it still 
remains a load on my heart.” 

“And it will remain there, my dear, till the first misery of 
your feelings has worn O0', and you can see things in a truer 
light. It is impossible to argue against it; or, rather, no argu¬ 
ments wbj '.h any person can use will entirely satisfy you ; but 
yon must, indeed, force yourself to turn aw'ay from it, or it will 
grow into a certainty, and then the whole energy nf your mind 
will be destroyed. If we once allow ourselves to dwell too much 
upon the consequences, even of our slightest actions, we shall be 
quite unfitted for the duties of life.” 

Then you do not think 1 was wrong t” said Emily* 

“ No, indeed I do not. You went on an errand of kindness, 
where your services were really required, and you left that dear 
child, aa you believed, in a place of safety, wdih those who were 
perlainl^ quite old enough lo take care of her during the few 
miuutes of your absence. Consider what your feelings would 
tttve been it* you had neglected to go to the cottage, and fauJ 
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ooiisequences had been the result. You might have reproached 
yourself tlien, perhaps, justly; but you can have no cause for it 
now. If any one has reason to be distressed, it is poor Marga 
ret; and I am afraid she is suffering very much.'’ 

“ Have you seen her V* asked Emily. 

“ No,’* replied Mrs. Herbert; “ but Dora tells me she cannot 
comfort her at all. I have sent several messages, and hope, by 
and-by, she will let me go to her.” 

“ Will you say something from me 1” said Emily. “ I hardly 
know what—but only let her feel that I think of her.” 

“ I wish it were possible to convince her how wrongly she has 
acted towards you,” answered Mrs. Herbert. I fear that what 
she is suffering now will have but little real influence on het cha¬ 
racter. It is mere feeling, and will pass away ; for she will soon 
discover that she has exaggerated her negligence, and then she 
will care but little about it.” 

“ I am very sorry for her,” said Emily; “ and I could not 
bear to think that she was made more miserable now on my ac¬ 
count.” 

** But it would be for her good, my dear ; and if I attempt to 
comfort her by proving that she has over-estimated one fault, I 
shall certainly endeavor to make her sorry for having thought so 
little of the other. It will be useless to attempt it by-and-by; 
but now Dora says she really feels for you, and therefore there 
may be some hope.” 

** You must not let her think that I remember it,” replied Em¬ 
ily. 1 wish she could know how entirely I have forgiven it.” 

“ I am not sure that 1 do wish it just now,” replied Mrs. Her 
bert. “ To be forgiven before we have acknowledged our of¬ 
fences makes us think too lightly of them. When Margaret can 
see how utterly selfish her conduct was, and grieve heartily for 
it although no evil consequences have followed, then it will be 
titae to talk of forgiveness. And now, my dear, I must leave 
you, but Amy shall come to you whenever you wish it.” 

** Shall 1 ever thank you enough ?” said En ily. 

“ Do not talk of thanks,” interrupted Mrs. Herbert; ** or, if 
you will, you must listen to all I have to say of your kindness to 
Amy.” 

The substance of this conversation was repeated to Colonel 
Herbert in the evening; and as there was now no doubt of Miss 
Morton’s intentions, the only thing that required to be decided 
was the practicability of her residence at the cottage. Colonel 
Herbert insisted strongly upon every objection, feeling in his 
own mind how much his inclinations led him the contrary way; 
and having been the first to propose the plan, he was the more 
anxious that Mrs. Herbert should not afterwards see cause to re¬ 
past it. The expense, the responsibility, the interruption to theii 
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nwn pnvEicy, were all brought forward i but Mrs, Herbert over¬ 
ruled every ihiog ; aud, after an hour’s earnest eonversaiion, tt was 
finally determined that the subject alicmld be named to Mr, and 
M rs. Jlarringtun as soon as they had heard tif Emily’s intentions. 
And ilieii," said Colonel Herbert, with a smile of heartfelt 
jileasure, if MUs Morton will e:^msent, we will see w'hether the 
quiet of the cattage, with you for a companion, and Amy for a 
|nipil, will not in some degree restore to her happiness.’'' 

“ If it should please God to grant it,” replied Mrs. Herbert, 
” 1 believe it will be through Amy’s means, I can see, even 
now, how she turns to her for comfort. She half emUed this 
afternoon when Amy came into the room, and then checked her* 
self, as if afraid to allow her thoughts to dwell upon her,” 

” Who would not find comfort in Amy said Colonel Her¬ 
bert. “ I have often tried to fancy what she would be like ; but 
1 could not have expected to find her so entirely simple and sin¬ 
cere, whh a mind in many respects so far beyond her age,” 

** It bas been a great relief to me to observe how little she has 
been altered by the change of her life since she lias been so 
much with her cousins,” answered Mrs, Herbert, ” It was my 
principal fear at first; but she has had a much greater influence 
upurt them than they have had upon her,” 

“ I suspect,” replied her husband, that we are not at all 
aware of the real sirengib of principle in the mind of a child 
w'ho has always endeavored to do right. Children injure them¬ 
selves for their whole lives by indulging in wbat are called trifling 
faults—a little vanity, or a little selfishness, or a hastiness of 
temper. If they could only be made to see the infinite impor¬ 
tance of subduing these feelings early, they would grow up wjih 
confirmed habits of goodness, which, by the blessing of God, 
would never leave them, however they might be tempted in 
after life.” 

‘‘ We will hope that it may be so with Amy,” said Mrs. Her¬ 
bert, “ Certainly she has begun betimes j and 1 think she will 
lead her cousins lo follow her example.” 

** Dora interests me very much,” observed Colonel Herbert; 
” but Margaret I have scarcely spoken to. Have you seen her 
lately ?” 

No ; but she promises to let me go to her the first ihing to¬ 
morrow. Bbe dreads seeing her mother; and 1 rather think she 
wilt be glad lo have me to Intercede for her.” 

“She need not be afraid; while Mrs. Harrington remains in 
her present state, she will nut be likely to notice any thing,” 

” To-morrow,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ 1 shall endeavor lo per* 
Biiade my sister to go and look once inore upon that darling 
child. It will bo a great trial, hut I think ii may rouse her; and 
acr couotenaticG is now so exipiishety pdacefuLand beauttlut 
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that I should hope it might go far towards reconciling her to 
her loss.” 

“ The worst trial is yet to come, I fear,” said Colonel Herbert 
“ There is something still to rest upon while the outward form . 
left us, even when the spirit is fled.” 

“ I do not think that I quite agree with you. When every 
thing is gone that belonged to this world, we are able to feel 
more truly that the spirit may still be with us. Perhaps the 
separation between'ourselves and little Rose may be far slighter 
than we accustom ourselves to imagine.” 

“It may be so,” said Colonel Herbert, thoughtfully, “ though 
the Bible does not give us any certainty upon the subject.” 

“ It does not forbid us to think so; and at times it has been 
an inexpressible comfort to me to feel that those whom I have 
loved might still be near, though I could not see them; and 1 
have always felt it more after they were taken from my sight, 
and I could no longer look upon them with the intense long¬ 
ing that they might return to be what they once were.” 

“ Whether true or not, the idea is an innocent one,” said 
Colonel Herbert: “ I wish sincerely that it could be a comfort 
to your poor sister.” 

“ I think it not impossible^” said Mrs. Herbert, “ that by and 
by Charlotte will consent to see Mr. Walton. You know he has 
been acquainted with her from her childhood; and I am sure 
she has a very great respect for him ; and, as a clergyman, 
he could say so many things which no one else would.” 

“ I rather doubt it,” replied her husband. “ She is so little 
accustomed to be unreserved, according to your account, that 
I can hardly imagine she would allow any one to speak plainly, 
much less to comfort her.” 

“ A month ago the '.ase would have been very different,” said 
Mrs. Herbert; “ but tiiis grief, I trust and beUeve, will have a 
very great effect. Even Edward's death was not felt as much 
—at least, it did not appear so when she first arrived. I am not, 
however, going to talk to you any longer, for I promised Amy 
before she went to bed that I would go to Miss Morton, the last 
thing, to see that she was comfortable.” 

“ Amy seemed worn out when she wished me good-night,” 
said Colonel Herbert; “ her pale cheeks made me quite anxious.” 

“ She has had a very trying day ; and then, real sorrow is so 
new to her, and she has been endeavoring so much to comfort 
every one, and suffering so much at times herself, (for she wa« 
very foud of little Rose,) that it is not strange if she is pale.” 

“ I must go and see if she is asleep,” said Colonel Herbert, as 
he stole softly into the adjoining room. 

Mis. Herbert followed, though almost inclined to find fault 
irith him for running the risk of waking her. 
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But Amy^s repose was tao deep to be disturbed even by hei 
father^s kiss. There was n tear on her cheeki which showed 
what her last thought had been i but sleep had restored ih6 
peacefulness of an innocent mind; and Colonel Herberu as he 
looked at her with deliobc prayed that it might never forsake her. 

Mrs. Herbert's cmiversaiion witli Margaret the following day 
was more ealisfactory than she bad anticipated. At first, in¬ 
deed, Margaret refused to listen to any consolation. She de¬ 
clared that she had been the sole cause of the accident; that her 
mother must consider her so; and that it would be impossible 
aver again to know a happy moment. Bui when her aunt, al¬ 
though fully allowing her negligence and selfishness, pointed out 
how many other circumstances had combined to bring about tim 
event, without which her fault, however great, would probably 
have produced no important consequences to any one but her¬ 
self, Margaret became calmer; and Mrs. Herbert's fear then 
w'as, lest she should consider herself perfectly free from blame, 
“I do not mean, my dear,'* she said, that you have no reason 
to Teproach yourself; for selfishness and neglect must always be 
serious offences in ihe eye of God : but what 1 wish you to feel 
is, that if you have acted in the same manner on other occasions, 
you have been equally guilty in His sight, though no one may 
have known it but yourself.** 

** Every one is selfish,” said Margaret: “I never thought it 
was very wicked before.** 

“ Every one is selfish naturally,” replied Mrs. Herbert i “ but 
w*e are sent into the world to conquer our nature ; and many 
persons are enabled to do it almost entirely. Yon will not call 
Miss Morton selfish.** 

No,** said Margaret, ** I doiffe lb ink she is; but she has 
been so unhappy always, that I can never fancy she has had the 
same inclinations as other people—I mean that she does not care 
for things in the same way ; and so it is not much trouble to her 
lo give them up.” 

“ Yes,** observed Mrs. Herbert, ** she has had a great deal of 
sufTcriiig in her short life ; and I doubt whether any trial has been 
greater than the present.” 

I w'as afraid she would be very miserable, ” said Alar gar el. 
“Dora has told me how ill she seems; and 1 am so sorry 
for her.” 

There was a slight hesitation in Margaret’s manner, as if she 
wished to escape from the subject; but Mrs. Herbert w^as not in- 
dined to permit it to drop. “ 1 am sure you feel for her now, 
my dear,” she said; “ but you could hardly have done so w ben 
you would havo allow^ed her to be sent away under a false im¬ 
pression, and at a time when, of nil others, it most have been 
Qiiist distressing.^* 
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The color rushed to Margaret’s cheek, but she answered quick- 
y, ** 1 did not know what would happen then ; and, besides, she 
md not go.” 

“ But for what reason inquired Mrs. Herbert: “ not because 
you spoke for her willingly. If you had known how much she 
suffered for a whole hour, while obliged to make preparations, 
and fully believing that she must go, 1 think you would be sorrv 
for your conduct. She thought then, what we know now would 
have been the case, that she never would see little Rose again.” 

“Was she really so miserable 1” said Margaret. “Indeed I 
did not intend to make her so: and I should never have con¬ 
cealed any thing if it had not been for Lucy Cunningham.” 

“ Miss Cunningham will, I hope, one day see how great her 
fault was; but, my dear Margaret, her actions cannot alter yours. 
God will not admit it as an excuse, that others have led us into 
evil, for we must each be judged for ourselves.” 

“ Does Emily Morton think much about it now 1” said Mar¬ 
garet. 

“ No,” replied her aunt; “ she is so far from feeling any thing 
like unkindness, that I am certain she would make any sacrifice 
to do you good and make you happy. But, my dear child, why 
will you always turn your mind to what other people think and 
feel 1 It can make no difference to you.” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Margaret; “ but it always seems that 
things are worse when they are thought much of.” 

“ But why 1” continued "Mrs. Herbert, “ It does not alter our 
conduct in the eye of God. We may think of it now, and it 
may appear to us of consequence ; but you know, my love, that 
there must come a time when it will be of no use to us to have 
borne a good character in the world, or even to have been 
loved and admired by our friends, unless we have been also 
really good in our own hearts.” 

Margaret turned rather pale, but made no reply; and Mrs. 
Herbert went on. “We do not know how soon the moment 
may arrive,” she said; “ and God sends os such warnings as we 
have had now to remind us of it. It is a great mercy that we 
may look upon that dear child, and feel perfectly happy in the 
belief that she is now safe, and in the keeping of her Saviour; 
but it might have been very different if the summons bad been 
sent to any of us who are older.” 

“ But,” said Margaret, “ I fancied it was only grown-up peo¬ 
ple who could be so very wicked. I am only thirteen, and 1 have 
never been confirmed.” 

“ But you have been baptized,” replied Mrs. Herbert. “ Be¬ 
fore you could even know the difference between good and evil, 
God gave you His Holy Spirit to guide you in the right way; 
tnd then he placed you in a happy home, with kind parents; and 
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you were taug'bt to roadjand taken to ohiirchi and kept out of Ibi 
reaf^h of the lemptatiuris of the world. Why slmuld it be leea 
wicked to do wrong wben we are young, and have so mtiitj 
bleedings and eo mucJi inalroction, thau when we are old and ex¬ 
posed to every kind of eviH” 

“My faults are only little ones,” said Margaret. 

Youi faults are the greatest you can commit* my love, be- 
cause you have been so educated that yon would he ashRmed (o 
be guilty of greater ones ; and we may be quite sure that who* 
ever wdlfully indulges a triHing fault when not templed to do any 
thing worse, would equally indulge a greater one if the induce* 
ment were to be put before him. If, situated as you are, you 
will not Biniggle against vanity, or selfishness, or deceit, or ill- 
temper, you would not struggle against theR or falsehood, if you 
were the child of a poor man.” 

“ TJiit I cunnot really be so wicked,” said Margaret, 

“ Yes, indeud, you can,” replied her aunt. “ When God re¬ 
quires of us the accnnnl of our Lives, we shall have to confess 
our advantages as >veU as our olTences ; and if vre commit what 
people in general call little sms, when our advantages have been 
great, we must be as wickad as parsons wJm commit greater 
sins with few'eradvantages” 

“ 1 do not tbinki^' said Margaret, “ that I have been taught as 
much as Amy.” 

“ That is not the question, my dear. The real thing to ask 
ourselves is, whether vve have made the best use of the inslrnc- 
tion we. have had, not whether we have had less than others. 
And one blessing—the first and greatest of all—is given to 
each of us alike at our baptism; for we are told, in the service 
which is then used, that God is pleased at that time to regenerate 
us wnth Uis Holy Spirit; and if we choose to follow Ills 
guidance, we should constantly be kept in the right way,” 

“ I have heard Amy talk in that manner,'*^ said Margaret; ** but 
indeed, Aunt Herbert, 1 never miderstuod what she meant,” 

“ Will you tell mo, my dear, whether you have ever wished to 
do right 

“ Oh S yea, very often ; only it is so niiich trouble ahvays to 
think about it,” 

“ And have you not often admired people whom you saw con¬ 
quering their evil dispositions, and now and then tried to imitate 
thum, and really felt pleasure in doing itt” 

“ Yes,” replied Margaret, “sometimes.” 

“ All these better feelings,” continued Mrs. Herbert, “ were 
not your own by nature ; they w^ere the work of that better spirit 
u<' which I have been speaking ; anu if you had prayed to God 
to keep them in your heart, and had endeavored to act from them, 
tfou would have found Ihem becoming stronger and stronirer every 
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day; and then, instead of being inclined to vanity and selfish¬ 
ness, you would be humble, and gentle, and self-denying: and 
though you might often do wrong—because no one in this world 
can ever entirely get rid of his evil nature—yet you would be 
very sorry for it; and God, fur the sake of your blessed Saviour, 
would forgive you when you prayed to Him, and he would make 
you every day holier and happier; He would cause all the trou¬ 
bles of the world to appear light to you ; and when you had lived 
here as long as He knew that it was necessary for your good, 
He would take you to heaven.’* 

“ And will it never be so now 1” exclaimed Margaret, touched 
at last by her aunt’s words. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ if you will begin at once : but, 
indeed, my love, there must be no delay. If you are really sorry 
fur having offended God, there can be do doubt of his forgive¬ 
ness ; but it must always be asked in our Saviour’s name. It is 
only fur His sake that we have any thing granted us; and the 
blessings bestowed at our baptism would never have been ours if 
he had not died to purchase them.” 

“ I think. Aunt Herbert,” said Margaret, with earnestness, 
“ that I should never have done wrong things if I had always had 
you to talk to me.” 

Indeed, my love, you would. It is not any human power 
that can keep us from sin. But you are very young; and if you 
were to begin at once praying to God to assist you, and really 
trying to please Him in every thing, you might, in time, become 
as good as those saints and holy people of whom we read in the 
Bible.” 

“ No, never!” exclaimed Margaret: “ it would be quite im¬ 
possible.” 

“ They were but human beings,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ and 
some of them had rot even the same advantages that we have. 
It requires nothing but real sincerity and trust in God.” 

“ 1 should like to be as good as they were,” said Margaret, 
“ if—” and here she paused. 

“ If you could be so without any trouble. But, my dear Mar¬ 
garet, consider what your condition will be at the end of your 
life, if you continue in this state of mind. How will you feel 
when you look back upon perhaps a long life, and know that it 
has been entirely wasted* that you have never really tried to 
serve God, and that you will probably never go to heaven, be¬ 
cause you would not take the trouble V’ 

“It eannot be necessary to bo so very good,” said Mar¬ 
garet. 

“ It is quite necessary to try to be,” answered Mrs. Herbert. 
*' God will never accept any thing but our whole hearts. You 
TCst remember our Saviour’s words, * Be ye therefore perfect, 
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flven as y«ur Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ Certainly 
this must tnean that we are to be wliat you call goed,^* 

** But/’ said Margaret, “ 1 tlmught no one coiiTd be good 
enough to deserve to go to heaven/’ 

** No, indeed, none can. But supposing, Margaret, that a 
great prince were to come to Emtnertim and offer to adopt yon 
as his child, and were to promise that, if you would do every 
thing be wished, he would in time lake you to his kingdom, and 
give you riches and honors beyond all that you could possibly 
imagine ; do you not see, that although you never could have 
merited such kindoesa, though it would ho a perfectly free gift 
on hia part, yet that, if you refused to obey, yon w'onJd justly de¬ 
serve to lose it 1” 

Margaret assentedi hut she did not seem entirely to underiilind 
what was intended, and Mrs. Herbert continued : “ This ia exact¬ 
ly the ease wdth ourselves, my dear, God gives us all the prom- 
isG of heaven, for the sake of our Savitmr, when we are bap¬ 
tised ; but be aUo requires that we ahould ol>ey him ; and, there^ 
fore, if we neglect to do so, the consequences must bo our own 
eternal misery/’ 

1 don’t mean,” said Margaret, ** that I would not try to be 
good at all j but that 1 don*t think it can he necessary to be like 
tile saints and people who shut themselves up and never mw any 
one/’ 

Mrs. Herbert half smiled as she replied, “ Cerlainly God does 
not require that we should all live exactly the same lives as the 

K ersons you meniion^He does not command us alt to leave out 
omes and go to deserts ; but it is possible to have the same 
tempers and disposiiions as the saints, though w^e may live in our 
own families.” 

** How can we set about being so good T” asked Margaret, 

“ Fir**^. of all/’ replied her aunt, “ we must pray to God to give 
113 the will; and w'hen we have that, half our difficufty will be 
over. It is seldom really hard to os to do what we earnestly de¬ 
sire; even things which seemed quite impossible have been aceom- 
plished by a real earnestness of purpose. There is a story told 
of a man whose father from extravagance bad brought his family 
to great poverty, and who, w*hen he became of ago, instead of 
being possessed of large estates, was absolutely penniless. He 
was standing one day upon the top of a very high hill, looking 
over a vast extent of country that had belonged to his ancealorsi 
and which, but for his fallier^s folly, would have been his, w^hen 
the idea entered his mind that it would be possible, by his own 
exertions, to recover all that had been lest. From that moment 
he resolved that he would never rest till he had achieved Kii 
s iahes. He worked by night and by day, he gave himself no 
Kst and no amusement; and at length he succeeded, and the cs- 
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Cate was his. And though the end of the story is a very sad 
one, and shows us the sin and folly of setting our hearts ot 
earthly objects—for we are told that the poor man became from 
habit a miser as soon as he gained his end—yet we may learn 
from it how much is in the power of persons who are really and 
sincerely in earnest.” 

“ I think I could have felt like that man,” said Margaret 
“ but I should never care so much about being good.” 

“ You would if you could once see how beautiful goodness is,* 
replied her aunt: ** if an angel were to be always at your side 
you would long to resemble him.” 

“ Oh! yes,” said Margaret; “ but that is not possible; and 
every one I see is much the same as 1 am, only Amy and Miss 
Morton, perhaps, are different.” 

“ But you can read your Bible,” answered Mrs. Herbert: “ and 
you can see there how holy, and merciful, and gentle our Saviour 
was. His perfect purity is set before us to excite our longings 
to obtain it, as the estates of that poor man were set before him. 
It is the image of that holiness which we should have possessed 
if Adam had never sinned ; and, if we have but equal resolution, 
we may have equal success ; not, indeed, entirely in this world, 
because we still must carry about with us an evil nature, but in 
a far greater degree than we are at all apt to imagine.” 

“ Did you ever know any one who was so very good 1” asked 
Margaret. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Herbert; “ and I have watched by their 
deathbeds, and seen their peace and happiness in the midst of the 
most severe sufferings. I think, Margaret, if you had ever seen 
a real Christian die, you would long to be like them.” 

“ Should 11” said Margaret, thoughtfully. “ I never saw any 
one die yet: but poor Edward was always good; and they said 
he was quite happy.” 

“ Yes,” replied her aunt; “ and if he were happy then, when 
lying on a sick-bed, how much more happy must ho be now ! 1 

know you would wish to go to him.” 

*• And Rose,” exclaimed Margaret, bursting into tears. “ Oh, 
Aunt Herbert, do you think I shall ever see her again ?” 

1 am sure you will, my dear child, if you will only pray to 
God to make you good, and holy, and fit for the home to which 
He has taken her. Will you begin at once, and never neglect 
your prayers, and try with all your heart to attend to them, and 
not allow your thoughts to wander 1 and will you recollect how 
very many wrong things you have done, and ask Him to forgive 
you for your Saviour's sake 1 and, then, will you endeavor ii 
every little trifling thing to givo up your own will, and think only 
•f what is right 1” 

“ I will try,” answered Margaret. 
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“If jou try,” said Mrs. Herbert^ “ not trusting Iq yourself ai 
all, hut praying to God constantly to help you, and gire you ilia 
Holy Spirit, you niAy be quite sure of succeeding, duly you 
intist remember that it is absolutely necessary to try very much^ 
and not give up the attempt in despair bucause you Jind itdi^cuLi 
at first, and are constantly falUng back to your old habits; and 
especially you must not think ii sufficient to say your prayers 
only in the morning and evening; but you must pray to God at 
all limes and in all places, whenever you are in any danger of 
yielding te temptation* If you had pmyed* 1 do not think you 
would have acted m you did towards Miss Morton ; you would 
have seen the cruelty of wdlfully adding to her anxiety ; and yuu 
would have been frightened at the thought of being deceitfuL’’ 

“ I tliinkt now, it was very wicked,’* said Margaitt, sighing 
deeply ; “ but can I do any thing to make up for it V’ 

“ \ uu cannot do any thing to make amends to God,” answ'cred 
Mrs. Herbert. “ When w^e have once sinned, no future good¬ 
ness can wipe out the stain ; all that we can do is to trust that 
He will forgive us for our Saviour's sake : but we can ia a cer¬ 
tain degree make amends to our fellow-creatures; and the right 
thing fur you now will be to acknowledge to Miss Morton, when 
she is able lo see you, how very great your fault has been, and 
then to show, by every means in your poiver, that you are anxieua 
to consult her happiness.” 

“And will she forgive me, do you thinkV* asked Margaret* 

“ Why should you doubt it ?” replied her aunt. “ You have 
never known her any thing but nfFectionate, and kind, and forget¬ 
ful of herself. I am sure she will forgive, because ehe will only 
hear your words, and see your ootward actions: but, ray dear 
Margaret, it will be infinitely more important that you should be 
forgiven by Hud, and he will look at the heart.” 

“Indeed, indeed, 1 am sorry,” exclaimed Margaret. “Ido 
not think I shall ever do such things again.” 

“ I do most earnestly trust that you will not,” said Mrs. Her¬ 
bert* “ God only knows the efiect which the faults of oui 
eluldhood have upon our whole lives. You will not think, my 
hive, because I have spoken seriously, that I have not been sorry 
fur all you have su fie red,” 

“ I like to hear what you say, Aunt Herbert,” replied Maiga- 
ret; “ but some people I cannot endure, and 1 never listen 
them.” 

“ You must try and listen to every one who wishes to do you 
good, my dear* And now that we have talked together once, I 
hope we shall do so often; and whenever you are in any difficulty 
in which 1 can help you, you must remember that I am one of 
your nearest relations, and therefore, of course, I shall love %2 d 
take an interest in you.” 
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And will you ask mamma to forgive me 1” said Margaret 
* I am more afraid of her anger than of any other person’s.” 

“ She is not in a slate to think of any thing now,” replied Mrs. 
Herbert; but I will certainly speak to her when I see she is 
able to listen ; and 1 trust you will remember what I said about 
Miss Morton.” 

Margaret promised that she would think of it oAen, and begged 
to see her whenever she felt equal to it; and Mrs. Herbert, after 
kissing her affectionately, left her, with a hope that the effects 
of the conversation might be lasting. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Sadly and wearily the hours lingered on till the day that had 
been fixed for the funeral of the innocent child, who had ever 
been the loveliest and most cherished of the family at Emmerton. 
It was a time of bitter trial to all; even the servants sighed 
deeply as they missed the young voice which had once sounded 
so gayly through the house, and felt that the low rooms and the 
long winding passages were more gloomy, and the old pictures 
and curiously-fashioned furniture more strange and distasteful to 
them, when they were no longer brightened by the sunny smile 
with which little Rose had never failed to greet them. There 
was an unnatural oppression upon every heart; and few felt it 
more than Amy: she had never before been a witness of real 
sorrow, and it was like entering upon a new and painful state of 
existence; for every one a^eared altered: Frank, especially, 
who had returned from Mr. Dornford’s the day aRer the death of 
his little sister, was completely altered ; his spirits were entirely 
subdued; and his only satisfaction seemed to be in wandering 
over the house, and collecting every thing that had belonged to 
Rose, but without any other object than that of looking at and 
sighing over them. Amy longed to comfort him, but she did not 
know what to say, for she was herself sharing in his grief; and 
there was a gloom over her feelings which few other events could 
have produced. 

At her own request, she had been taken by her mother to look 
at her little cousin as she lay in her coffin ; and although some 
who had felt more of this world’s sorrow might have gazed upon 
her with calmness, and envied a rest so peaceful, Amy could see 
only that a change, far beyond her comprehension, had passed 
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over her, which made even ihe heavenly beauty of her fealurei 
appear awful- There were the same fair, open forehead, tha 
aama Jung silken eyelashes, almost the same sweet smile upon 
the Lips, which ehe had often admired! when itose was sleeping; 
but there was alsu the lixed| imtnuveubla expression, which only 
deatli can give: and when she kissed the pale marble cheek, and 
shrank away alarmed at the icy coldness of its touch, it seemed 
impossible to believe that a form so still had ever been gifted with 
life, and still more 'mpos&ibJe to jreulize that she niust herself, one 
day, be like it. 

Mrs. Herbert said nothing at drst, know'ing that words could 
scarcely add to the lesson which such a sight must brii g ; and 
Amy fell as if the sound of her owm voice would have been as 
irreverer in that chamber as in the midst of the services ot 
the church. Ijong and earnestly she gaxed upon the fair, mo* 
tionless image of little Rose ; and then, when she had once more 
kissed her for the last time, Mrs, Herbert gently said, Amy, 
shall we pray that our lives may be as innocent, and our deaths 
as peaceful and kneeling down, she repealed the prayer ap- 
puinied by the church to be used at the burial of the dead, to 
console and warn the living. Tlie impression of those moments 
was never effaced from Amy^e mind ; and when in after^years 
site looked back with gratitude upon the early release of Rose, 
the remembrance of her calm face oAen came before her, as an 
earnest of the perfect peace w^hich she trusted might one day be 
granted to herself: even then, when the first feeling of awe bad 
subsided, it w as a relief that she had seen her; fur the thought 
of dealh was no longer as dreadful as it had been, and she wai 
able to talk freely Lo her mother, and tell her of many diificulties 
iiud fears which had often crossed her mind before, but w hicn 
there had never seemed a fitting oppurtunity to menitun. Her 
only real comfort, indeed, during these melanclKily days, was in 
being with her father and motiier \ for there was something m 
Miss Morton's manner which distressed and pained her. She 
was as kind and affectionate as ever, but she did not appear as 
auxiuos to have Amy with her as might have hcea expected. 
Sometimes, even after having expressed a wish that she should 
remain with her, she would suddenly stop in the midst of her 
coMversatiun, and continue silent for several minutes, and perhaps 
make some excuse in order to send her away ; and although this 
was always done in the most considerate manner, yet Amy did 
not fail to notice it; and her heart became more heavy as she 
thought tiiat possibly, afier all, Emily did not really care for her 
very much, and now that little Rose was gone she would never 
k>ve any one again, 

Mrs. ilerhcrt understood the reason of this change of manner, 
■ot it could not be explained to Amy. 8he saw that Emily, oo 
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der the belief of being soon compelled to ieave Emmcrton, was 
afraid of making Amy too necessary to her happiness. She was 
desirous of learning to live without any great objects of affectionj 
fearing that she might rest on them rather ttian on God ; but 
though such a wish might be natural after the loss of so many 
whom she had loved, Mrs. Herbert knew that it would not bo 
likely to continue when her mind returned to its natural state. 
She would then see that it is God's will that we should have pa¬ 
rents. and children, and friends to love ; and that if we have been 
grateful for such treasures, and given the first place in our hearts 
to Him while we possessed them. He will often, when one is 
taken from us, in mercy grant us another to supply its place; and 
she would be able to acknowledge how great a blessing it was 
that she had learned to love Amy before she had been called to 
part from Rose. 

As yet, however, Emily could feel nothing of this. Slie was 
indeed resigned, and could spend hours in looking upon her dar¬ 
ling Rose, and thinking of her great happiness, and praying that 
God would make her fit to dwell with her again : but the thought 
that she had loved her too well was still predominant: and when 
her heart turned to Amy, and she was conscious how much hap¬ 
piness might still be enjoyed on earth, she feared to dwell upon 
the idea, and tried to believe that it would bo possible to live 
without having more than a common regard and interest for all 
who had been kind to her. 

The endeavor, however, did not succeed. Amy’s winning man¬ 
ner, and thoughtful attention,and warm affection, were irresistible; 
every hour brought some proof of her love, and every hour Em¬ 
ily became more and more aware how great would be the pain of 
leaving Emmerton. Yet, believing that it must be endured, she 
resolved upon delaying the trial only till she had taken the last long 
farewell of little Rose, and then to lose no time in making ar¬ 
rangements for her departure. But for Mrs. Herbert’s presence, 
she would have hesitated at leaving Mrs. Harrington while so 
ill; but the exertion which w'as now so much required had rather 
roused Mrs. Herbert, and given her increased strength and en¬ 
ergy, than overpowered her ; and Emily felt that her own health 
must suffer if she were to continue much longer with so great a 
pressure upon her mind. 

The only friend with whom she could reside till another situ 
ation W'as obtained was her former governess, for the aunt who 
had been the means of placing her with Mrs. Harrington was 
living abroad ; and when once her determination was fixed, she 
lost no time in writing to claim the fulfilment of the promise ot 
receiving her, and to beg that her friend would exert herself to 
find some family where she might be admitted as a governess, 
for the position she held at Emmerton it would be impossiblt 
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to occupy TKo letter was wriUea aad sent, yet Emily 

coiiltl not Bumnmn courage lo mention it to Mrs, Herbert, The 
shadow of comfort seemed still left while her determination re¬ 
mained secret in her own mind ; at least, no one spoke of her 
departure openly, although it was certain that Mrs. Herbert must 
really know that it was intended, from the manner in which it 
had frequently been implied in their conversations, Dora came 
to her frequently, and Margaret sent a request that she might 
speak to her soon ; but Emily dreaded and avoided an interview 
vvhich must recall so much that w^as painful; and once, when 
they met in Mrs. Harrington^s room, though her manner showed 
how entirely she had forgiven her, yet both felt relieved upon 
Margaret^s being called avray immediately afterwards, so as to 
a^nrd no opportunity for meotioning the subject. It was the 
evening on which she w*as to look upon Rose for the last lime, 
and all her resolution was required to enable her to bear the trial: 
but strength Avas granted to her then as it had been before ; and 
when it was over, she found a comfort which nothing earthly 
could have afforded, in praying that God would enable her to give 
herself up wholly to His service, and take her to Himself when 
her heart had been made meet for His preseoee. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 

Jt w'as a calm and sunny morning on which little Rose was 
carried to her grave, and with it came a feeling of hope and peace 
to some of the family at Em merlon, for jt was the promise of the 
spring amid the dreariness of winter; and those who had accus¬ 
tomed themselves to read the trutlis of religion in the silent lan¬ 
guage of nature, could not but vioAv it as the type of that morning 
of the Resurrection—the spring-time of eternity—when they 
might trust to receive again the treasure from which they were 
now called to part for a season. 

Many of the cottagers were assembled to watch the melancholy 
train as it wound through the village ; for Rose had been a favor¬ 
ite with all, and there had been heavy hearts and snrriiwiog lacefl 
when it was first known that she would never visit them again * 
and by a few among them, also, the brightness of Ihe morning 
was welcomed with salisfaciion ; for although, to careless minds^ 
the gay sunshine appeared but a mockery on a day of so iiil:c]| 
udness, they who were more chastened by Efflietion felt that it 
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suited well with the beauty and innocence of a child who had been 
taken from happiness before she had tasted of sorrow. Several, 
to show their respect fur Mr. Harrington, followed the procession 
to the church ; and among them old Stephen, notwithstanding his 
age and infirmities, placed himself the foremost. He had borne 
th^e intelligence of the accident, and its consequences, with tolera« 
ble composure, after the first shock was past; for he was an old 
man, he said, and it would be but a very few years, perhaps not 
one, before he trusted he should see her sweet little face again 
It might be hard for those who were young to see others taken 
away; but it was very different for the old. He had had a warn¬ 
ing lately ; and perhaps the next time the bell tolled it might be 
for him. 

Yet, notwithstanding his outward calmness, Stephen felt deep¬ 
ly in his heart; he was anxious and restless, longing to be able 
to move, that he might go to Emmerton and get permission to 
look once more upon his little pet; and at last, when dissuaded 
from attempting it, he declared that nothing should prevent him 
from attending at her funeral, if it were only as a mark of his duty 
to the family. 

The exertion was greater than in prudence he should have 
made: but Stephen had seldom been ruled even by those whom 
he called his masters; and he kept to his determination, and 
slowly and with difficulty walked to the church. It was nearly 
filled ; and Mr. Walton, as he looked upon the sorrowing faces 
which surrounded him, felt that his task was a difficult one : but 
his thoughts turned from Rose lying in her coffin to Rose as she 
really was—an angel in heaven, and the weight passed from his 
heart, and he was enabled firmly and unfalteringly to go through 
the service. Mr. Harrington's face was of a deadly paleness, 
though he remained perfectly calm till the moment when the body 
of his darling child was lowered to its resting-place in the tomb 
of her ancestors: but then his fortitude forsook him ; and when 
the earth fell with a dull, heavy sound upon the coffin, he cov¬ 
ered his face with his hands, and leaned against the wall for sup¬ 
port, vainly endeavoring to conceal his grief. 

There were few present who did not participate in it; and 
when he left the church many glances of sympathy were cast on 
him by persons with whose names even he was unacquainted : but 
Stephen could not be contented with looks; forgetting the ycare 
that had elapsed since he had held him in his arms, and taught 
him to guide his pony, and conscious only of the affection which 
he felt for the family, he stopped him as he passed the church¬ 
yard gale, and seizing both his hands, exclaimed, “ ’Tis a sad 
day for us all, sir, and there’s none but will feel for you ; only we 
would not have her back again, for she was too good for this 
world.” 
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Thank yon, thank yon, Stephen,^’ saiJ Mr* irarrington, re» 
turning the pressure warmly \ wc will talk anoiher day, hut not 

** No, nut now,^’ replied Stephen j only I couldn’t help tciting 
your honor see that 1 thought of you. 1 must go home now 
adding to himself, “the colonel, I suppose, will hardly remember 
me*” 

The colonel will reraemher you, though, Stephen,” said 
Colonel Herbert, taking his liand* “ It would be a hard thing to 
come back to England and forget one’s oldest and best friends. 
But I shall see you soon, I hope, in your own ctUage, when wc 
are all better and happier.” 

** 1 don’t like my cottage as I did,” replied Stephen* ** 1 shall 
often think it was the cause of it all—not but what it's wrong, 
though ; for Ood's wall was the cause, and His xvil] must be 
done.” 

** Yea,” said Colonel Herbert; “ and we shall all learn, I hope, 
to be resigned.” 

“ In lime, sir—there’s nothing like time and good llioughts. 
And you will come and see me then, sir, and bring young oindame 
with you, and Miss Amy, How her little face brightened when 
she talked to me of your coming home! We none of na thought 
then what was going to happen just aftenvards.” 

** I must not slay now, Stephen,” said Colonel Herbert; Mr. 
Harrington is already standing by the carriage ; but we will talk 
about Amy another time,” 

And the young lady, sir—Miss Morton—I should like just lo 
know about her; they say she takes on sadly,” 

“ She is belter,” replied Colonel Herbert. ** Of course it was 
a dreadful shock to her.” 

“Ah! yes; they were always togelhert” said Stephen. “No¬ 
body d reamed of their being parted so soon; but they will meet, 
w^e shall all meet again.” 

“ May God grant it!” said Colonel Herbert, as he shook the 
old steward warmly by the hand, and then hastily walking aw'ay, 
he joined Mr. Harrington. 

On his return homp. Colonel Herbert went immediately to hts 
wifo to inqu'^e for Mrs. Harrington and Emily, The former, be 
found, had been but slightly aroused from her apathy, even when 
purposely told what was passing ; but Emily was belter than Mrs, 
Herbert had supposed possible. The wmrst suflering had been 
over on the preceding evening, and she was now able to converge 
tranquilly, and even again to allude to her future prospects. This, 
however, arose from a restless anxietv that her plans should hu 
5nuily dxed. She longed to speak to Mr, Harrington, and decide 
at once upon leaving Emmeriooi feeling that her mind would 
Dever really be calm till this had been done; and she inquired ea 

_ □ _ 
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geily of Mrs. Herbert when she thought it would be possible for 
him to allow her a few moments’ conversation. “ I know it can¬ 
not be to-day,” she said; it would be cruel to ask it: but I can¬ 
not rest satisfied till I have seen him.” 

“ I am not sure that it might not be to-day, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Herbert. If you have any thing on your mind, he would 
he most anxious to relieve you.” 

“ It is on my mind heavily,” said Emily ; “ but I would not for 
the world be should be troubled with my affairs when he has so 
much to oppress him.” 

If it is any thing in which he can be of use, perhaps it may 
interest and please him,” aiiswered Mrs. Herbert. 

It is nothing of that kind,” said Emily, resolving, with great 
difficulty, to mention her intentions openly. “ I wish to tell him 
that I must leave Emmerton. I dare say he would name the sub¬ 
ject to me if I did not speak first.” 

“ Will you let us talk to him, my dear ? It might save you 
pain; and we might be able, together, to form some plan for your 
future happiness. You will trust us, 1 think, to arrange for you V' 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Emily, “ if I do not trust you, whom have I 
upon earth to rest upon 1 Will you really speak about it as soon 
as you can 1 Indeed I must leave this place soon.” 

“You may depend upon my not delaying one moment longer 
than is necessary,” said Mrs. Herbert: “ perhaps this afternoon 
he may be able to listen.” 

“ And may I have Amy with me till then V’ asked Emily ; and 
then, checking herself, she added, “ But perhaps it will be better 
not; she will be happier with you.” 

“ No, indeed, my dear, she will not. You cannot give her a 
greater pleasure, especially if she can feel that it is any comfort 
to you.” 

“ It is only too great a comfort,” said Emily ; “ but to-day—it 
may be nearly the last time.” 

“ And therefore she shall come to you directly. She is w'alk- 
ing in the garden at present; for she has been very unhappy, and 
could not fix her attention to any thing in the house.” 

“ I think I should like to walk too,” said Emily. “ I must be 
with the family, and go out again now ; and when I am with her, 
I can bear every thing better ; and I must tell her myself that I 
am going.” 

“ Not to-day,” replied Mrs. Herbert. “ Wait till we have spo¬ 
ken to my brother; and then, perhaps, we may be able to give 
her a little consolation, for she will feel it dreadfully.” 

Emily knew that it would be a relief to mention the subject at 
once : but she assented instantly to Mrs. Herbert's wishes, un¬ 
willing to give a moment's unnecessary pain to any one, especial- 
'•/ to Amy. The restriction prevented her from finding an mu oil 
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satisfaction in her walk as she might otherwise have dooe ; Hut tc 
4my it brought feelings more approaching to pleasure than any 
she had experienced tor the last week ; for it seemed like the res^ 
toration of the days when Emily was always delighted with hei 
society. ** I tliougbtt perhaps, you w'ould oome out,” site said, 
‘ at least in the aHernoon ; for I am sure you will never Jeel bet* 
ter while yon sit alone in the house.” 

“ It is like a spring day,” said Emily* “ Who could imagine 
ue were now in the beginning of January I" 

** It does not seem like a spring day, though,^’ said Anty, sadly. 

I never thought before that soushine could be so melaneholy.^^ 

It will he cheerful to you again, soon. When you go back to 
the cottage, w^ith your papa and mamma, you will feel just as you 
used to do.^^ 

“ No,” said Amy ; ** nothing will seem as it used to be w hile 
you are unhappy.” 

I am not going to be miserable,” answered Emily, endeavor* 
ing to smile. I know there is not really any cause for it. My 
darling Rose is far happier than we can imagine ; and while there 
are so many duties to be attended to, I hope I shall never sit 
down idly to repine at the will of God.” 

“ Rose must he happy,” exclaimed Amy. “ I thought just now 
I should like to be she.” 

** We should all like it,” said Emily, ** tf we could only see her 
as site now is. Yet I believe it is really a great blessing that w e 
dii not know more clearly what heaven is like ; for if we did, we 
should sumetirneB be scarcely able to endure our life here, even 
when it is the most blessed.’^ 

” But I wish I could know, though,” replied Amy; it would 
make me so happy to think of going there.” 

” But then you must remember,” said Emily, ” that if w*e tiad 
once seen the beauty of heaven, w^e should have no pleasure com¬ 
paratively upon earth. There arc a great many things w'e enjoy 
now which are very innocent and good, and help us to bear up 
against sorrow; but they would be of no use to us if we could cort* 
traat with them the glories of heaven* This bright sunsliine, fur 
instance, and the lawn, and the evergreens, and the water, and all 
that beauliful country beyond, would seem nothing if we could 
know how- much more beautiful the w'orld is to which we hope to 
be taken when we die.” 

” I see that,” replied Amy ; ” because I remember, after I had 
been at Rochford Park, the cottage seemed quite changed, rind 
not jialf as pretty as it was before; yet it was not really altered ; 
but I do nol think 1 should have cared so much if 1 had thouglit 
that I should ever live there.” 

” You will not care again,” said Emily, ”if you will learn to 
ook upon all bcauLiful things as the types or images of the treus- 
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ures of heaven ; for no one will deelre very much to possess an 
Impertecl picture of any object when he ta soon to enjoy the 
reality. I can understand your feelin^i though, entirely; and 
Rochford Park, I have heard, is very lovely.^* 

“ Bat the people who live there are not lovely,” said Amy j 
“only Mr. Cannuighafn I like* A a for Misa Cunningham, 1 am 
afraid 1 shall dislike her more than ever now,” 

** You must try not,” replied Emily* “ She might have been 
very dllTerent with better education ^ and we might have been 
like her, if our temptationa had been as great.” 

Nut you,” Bald Amy : I am sure it is impossible.” 

Nothing of the kind is impoaeible, dearest,” replied Eii^ily. 
“ We might all have been like the worst persons that ever Lived 
if we had not received such great advantages; and even now, 
God will not consider us better than others if we do not profit 
by them. There are many of us who bear a very good charac¬ 
ter in the world, and yet most appear hateful in the sight of 
God.” 

I Lhluk that is papa just come out of the bouse,” exclaimed 
Amy, 

Emtly stopped and trembled* “ I do not thhik I can speak to 
him now,” she said, famtly* “Will you come with me into an* 
other walk 1” 

The one leading to the lake is the most private,” said Amy; 
“ only there is not so much sunshine there.” 

Emily did not reply, hut moved quickly away; and a few mio- 
iitea afterwards Mr. Harrington and his sister joined Colonel 
Herbert on the terrace. They walked for some time almost in 
silence ; and Amy, as she watched them, could not help wishing 
that her mamma might see Mbs Morton, and come to her, for it 
would bo a pleasure to both of them; and it did not seem that sbo 
was doing any good in being with her uncle. After a time, how* 
ever, something was said which apparently interested Mr* Haf’ 
rington; for he listened attentively while Colonel Herbert spoke, 
and theo answered him with greater aDimatiou than he had before 
filiown, Amy bad a full opportunity for observing all this, as 
Emily had become fiuddenly silent; she also was looking at the 
party on the terrace, and was evidently thinking only of them. 
The conversation lusted for a considerable time; and Amy, fear¬ 
ing that Miss Morton would bo fatigued, begged her to go in ; 
but she answered, rather hurriedly, that she would much rather 
not; and Amy was not inclined to press the matter, for the on* 
usually mild air, and the brightness of the weather, had eeldum 
been so refreshing to her. 

Sometimes, as she wutched her father, she thought the conver* 
t^ion luuat have eome re lore nee to Emily, fur he looked fie* 
^ugntly tow^rde her; and Herberts smile, as they once lu* 
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expectedly met at the angle of the terrace, made her hope that 
the subject might be an agree able one. She did not, however* 
dwell much upon the idea, having never understood that it was 
likely for any change io take place in Emily'^a situation ; but ju^t 
as she was about again to propose that they should go in. Colonel 
Herbert lef\ Mr. llarririgton, and coming towards them, told A.my 
that she had better walk with her mamma, as he wished to speak 
to Miss Morton a few minutes alone, ^ 1 wnli not detain you 
long,'^ he added, turning to Emily; “ for 1 am sure you must he 
tired t perhaps you would rather rest yourself first 1” 

Oh I no,’' exclaimed Emily ; “ I am not in the least tired ; 
and I would much rather hear every thing new,'* 

“You will, perhaps, scarcely imagine the subject I wish to 
mention,'' said Colonel Herbert, as he walked by her side; but 
you have said that you would give us the privilege of old friends, 
and allow us to name your wishes to Mr, Harrington ; and though 
I am so little known to you, 1 hope, when you have heard my 
reasons, you will not think me intrusive in wishing io apeak of 
them to yourself personally. If your memory could carry you 
back as far as mine, 1 think you w'ould understand why 1 can 
never consider you a stranger,'’ 

** Indeed, 1 can remember,’' said Emily; and her voice falter¬ 
ed. “ They were my happiest days, and every person copaecied 
with them must always be remembered by me, partienlarly one 
who was so well acquainted with my family, and so kind hi 
them." 

“ Then w'o will not be strangers,'’ said Colonel Herbert, “ hu 
old friends, who have a mutual interest in each otlier^s w^elfare* 
If you will promise to think of me iu Shat light, 1 shall have less 
hesitation in asking a favor of yon." 

" Of me r* exclaimed Emily, with surprise; “ you cannot douh^ 
my willingness io grant any thing you may require; but it seem^ 
imposHihle that I should be able to do any thing fur you.” 

1 understand," replied Colonel Herbert, “ that it is your wish 
now to leave Eramerlon; and Mr. Harrington agrees iti thinking 
that it may perhaps be better; but he is very unwilling that you 
should go at once among strangers, with whom you can have no 
sympathy; and the idea of it has made him extremely uncom¬ 
fortable, for he feels, with Mrs. Herbert aud myself, that from 
our early acquaintance, we are in a great degree your guardians 
and protectors, and hound to consult your happiness,” 

“ You are very, very kind," said Emily ; but I doubt if you 
will be ahlo to think of any thing better for me in the end ” 

“ Will you try the plan w-e wish to propose ?" said Coloticl 
Herbert, If it should not conduce to you? happiness, we should 
ItG the first to wish that it might be altered," 

” 1 will do an^ thing that is thought right,” replied Etnilj. 

_____ □ _ 
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“ Theni” said Colonel Herbert, will you consent to return 
with 03 to the cottage, and take Amy for yuur pupil 

Emily was silent, and for an instant Colonel Herbert feared 
that some objeeiion might exist in her mind for which he was not 
prepared ; hut when he looked at her countenance, he saw that 
she was endeavoring to answer him calmly. Twdce she tried to 
•peak, but her words were choked; and at last, giving way en¬ 
tirely* she burst into tears, Colunel Herbert felt that his pres¬ 
ence must be painful to her; and merely saying that he would 
wait for an answ^er till she had had more time for consideratian, 
he left her and she was immediately afterwards joined by Mrs, 
Herbert, 

I am afraid you have been startled, my dear,’' she said ; 

Colonel Herbert insisted upon speaking to you; himself: but 
men never know how to manage these things well.” 

Oh ! indeed," said Emily, “ be has only been too kind ; but 
it cannot really he true ? you cannot mean that I shall not bo 
obliged to go away from you 

It must depend entirely upon your own choice," replied Mra. 
Herbert. ‘‘If you can he happy with us, and will consent to take 
charge of Amy, you will ease me of a burden which is too much 
for my health, and give us all most heartfelt pleasure,” 

** But Mr, Harrington—said Emily; feeling as if there must 
be some objection to a plan which promised so many blessings at 
a moment when she was almost overwhelmed with sorrow, 

“ My brother feels with us entirely ; it will be a real relief to 
him lo know that you are happy, or, at least, in the way of be¬ 
coming so ; for we can only hope to make you tranquil and oom- 
fortahle at first. And now I shall not let you stay here any 
longer, but you must go to your room, and 1 will sond Amy to 
you. We thought that perhaps you would like to name tlie sub¬ 
ject to her yourself,” 

Emily spent the few minutes that elapsed before Amy’s kntJck 
was heard at her door in endeavoring Co realise the mercy thus 
granted her, and to feel grateful to God, W'ho had bestowed it. 
Though almost confused by the suddenness of the idea, yet her 
hrst thought had been of llim ; and if in the time of sorrow she 
had prayed earnestly to be devoted to Hia service, in thought, 
and word, and deed, still more earnestly did she now pray that no 
earthly blessings might ever lead her heart from Him. 

Amy’s eouuieEiance was sad when she entered* She had been 
miking to Dora, whose spirits were so much depressed that it was 
difTlcull to console her. Amy had seett comparatively little ol 
her during the preceding week, for ahe had been in constant at* 
tendance upon her mother, or endeavoring to cheer Margaret; 
but the lalter did not now require so much sympathy; she wai 
quiet and sorrowful, but the first exc item cut of feeling was over, 
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and her aunVs converaatioQ had in a great measure satisfied liei 
mind as to tier own share in the accident. Dora had, therefore, 
more time to give to her own refiectiona ; and they were verv 
painful. Every thing around her was melancholy ; and even her 
mother^a abstraction and indifierence ware scarcely so distressing 
as her father's silent suffering and Frank's mournful fice ; while 
the thought of Emily Morton was almost worse than either; for 
Dora felt that she might have been a comfort to her now, jf she 
had only been less unkind before. It gave her a pang to know 
that Amy was admitted to Emily's room at all times, though she 
had only been acquainted with her for a few months, while her 
own visits wmre merely occasional; it would have been far more 
natural and right that Emily should look to her as a eompanion ; 
and ns slie thought this, Dora's memory recalled all her past 
neglect and selfishness, and the bitterness of self-reproach added 
tenfold to her other sorrow's. Amy heard it nil, hut could say 
little in reply. She knew that Dora had often acted very w rongly, 
and that now she was justly suffering fur it; but she also felt 
quite certain that Emily Morton did not for a moment think of it. 

Dora, how'ever, was not satisfied w'ith this assurance—^he 
could not be, till she had spoken to Emily herself ** I cannot 
bear,” she said, only to be allowed to go into her room now 
and then ; it seems as if she were quite cut US' from us t and 
Margaret says the same; for indeed, Amy, you cannui think how 
scirry Margaret is now fur whai she did. She has been speaking 
about it to me Ibis morning, and she wishes so much to say some¬ 
thing. 1 believe Aunt Herbert made her promiae to do it when 
she had that long conversaiiou with her the other day. When 
do you think Emily tvill he able to see os bothl I mean not just 
for a few minutes, but really to talk to her.” 

1 dare say she will to-morrow,” said Amy ; for 1 believe 
she intends going down stairs as usual, now; and then you will 
see how true it is that she does not think about any thing, but 
really loves you very much.” 

“She is almost an angel, I believe ” said Dora, earnestly. 

Yes, indeed, she is,” eitclaimed Amy ; “ 1 am afraid to think 
much about her being so good, because then 1 get a fancy that 
sUc w'ill be taken away ; and 1 could not bear her to go.'^ 

“ But 1 don't think she will stay here,” said Dora. 

“ What do you mean 1” inquired Amy, hastily, 

“ It wiU be so diflerenl now from what it used to be. She 
will not have much to do with Margaret and me ; and I am nearly 
sure she will go.” 

“ But not yet—you cannot mean yet 1” said Amy, ** I dare 
say it may be when you are quite grown up: but that h so far 

off.” 

** 1 think she will leave us at once,” said Dora, “ I hava oflea 
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heard mamma say that she had but one very great reason foi 
keeping her; and you know that is all gone.” 

Yes,” said Amy, thoughtfully; “ but she can teach you still.’' 

** Mamma’s notions are changed lately, 1 think,” replied Dora; 
** she does not like having a person who is a governess, and no 
governess.” 

But has she said any thing to you 1” inquired Amy. 

“ No ; for poor mamma does not think of any thing now. 1 
don’t know when she will again.” 

“ Then Miss Morton cannot possibly go away yet 1” 

“ Perhaps not; but, at any rate, she will before very long. 1 
wonder you never yet thought about it, Amy.” 

It seems quite impossible,” said Amy. 1 cannot think of 
Emmerton and you without her.” 

“ She will never be happy here,” replied Dora ; “ so perhaps 
it will be better; only I should be glad for her to remain here 
some time. I think I should try and make her comfortable.” 

“ I must ask mamma,” said Amy. It makes me so unhappy 
to think about it. 1 shall never rest till it is quite certain.” 

“ I don’t think any one knows for certain,” replied Dora; 
“ but you will soon learn from what Emily says herself.” 

“ I cannot ask her,” said Amy: “ but I am sure mamma must 
know; and she must be come in by this time. 1 wonder whether 
what papa wished to say to Miss Morton had any thing to do with 
itl” 

“ Oh no! he would not be the person to talk to her. But you 
need not distress yourself so much, Amy ; it will not be just yet.” 

“ I must know,” said Amy; and she ran ofif to her mother’s 
room; but she was stopped by Susan Reynolds, who told her 
that Miss Morton desired to speak to her. Amy’s fears imme¬ 
diately conjectured the intelligence she was to receive, and her 
face plainly betrayed her anxiety. “ Is it any thing very particu¬ 
lar ?” she said, as she entered. Is any thing the matter ?” 

“ Why should you think so 1” replied Emily, gently. “ It is 
not very strange that I like to have you with me.” 

** But Dora says—” and here Amy paused, for she felt that to 
repeat the conversation would be to inquire into Miss Morton’s 
plans. 

“ What does she say V’ asked Emily. “ You are not afraid 
of telling me any thing, are you 1” 

“ Not if it is right,” replied Amy ; “ but I don’t think I ought 
to say this.” 

Then you shall not,” said Emily. “ I am sure you will judge 
properly : only, if it is any thing that concerns me, you need 
hardly think that I should be vexed.” 

** Are you quite sure 1 I should be so very glad to know; b«( 
I thought it would seem impertinent. ” 
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“ I will let you ask any thing you lite/’ replied Emily; “ and 
if it is atimeihing I muBt ont answer^ J will tell yau," 

** You will not go away V* said Amy, timidly, and at the same 
time looking anxiously in Miss Morton's face. 

I am going from Eramerton,’’ replied Emily ; and poor Amy 
felt as if a shot had passed through her heart. Hot [ am not 
going far away, 1 hope,” she added, as ahe w^aichod the quiet 
tears that trickled down Atny^s cheek. It depends upon you 
how far.” 

” Oh no I” exclaimed Amy; ** it cannot depend upon me. 
You know I would never have you go away from inej 1 would 
have you live with me always, and 1 would love you, and do 
every thing fur you, and 1 would attend to all your wishes; and 
then, perhaps, soma day you might say that 1 had made you 
happy,” 

And will you really love yoor governess ?” said Emily ; and 
she put her arm round Amy^s waist, and drew her Ibndly tuw^ards 
her. 

The truth fashed in a moment across Amy’s mindH ** Was 
that really what papa said 1” she exclaimed. 

“ He asked me,” replied Emily, if I would go back with you 
to the cottage; and he said that you should be my pupil; and 
now you shall decide.” 

Amy could not answer; for words are even more powerless 
to express joy than grief. But Emily needed no assurances; 
and for the moment she yielded without fear to the consolation 
which an affection so deep w^as capable of affording her. 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 

Tire RE Tvas a strange mixture of feeling in Amy’s mind on the 
(ollowing morning, when she thought of ail that had lately oc¬ 
curred. It was impossible to forget Rose, but it was equally 
impossible to avoid thinking of Emily; and she immediately 
began to anticipate the pleasure of living with her, and exerting 
herself for her happiness. The new arrangement was satisfac¬ 
tory to every one, though when named to Mrs. Harrington, site 
merely said “ Yea, certainly, it would do very w'eiiand then 
appeared to take no farther interest in it. Even Dora and Mor^ 
garct felt it a comfort that Emily would he near them ; for mm 
that they were about to lose her, they iirst began to be s^naibJi 

_ □ _ 
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of her Talae, Little uethonght^of kindnesses and daily selLde- 
niala were remembered, with regret that they had been so lightly 
appreciated ; and Dora locked at her music-books, and Margaret 
at her portfolio, and sighed as they thought that they should have 
no one for the future to take an interest in them as Bniily had 
done. 

I shall envy you more than ever, Amy,‘* said Dora, as they 
walked together in the garden a few days afterwards. I always 
thought you were liappier than we were ^ and lately X am sure 
of it." 

You will get hotter by-and-hy," said Amy, ** I know how 
you must feel—the place is so altered." 

** Yes," observed Margaret; ** and it will never be what it was 
again. It does not appear the same.” 

“ 1 think even the blue sky has grown dim,” said Dora; ** yet 
I like to look at It, because 1 can think that little Hose is there. 
But the sky will never be dim to you, Amy,” 

“ Why not T” asked Amy, ** I know I must have a great 
many sorrows, just as other people have.** 

“ But,** replied Dora, ** 1 am sure it is something in one*s own 
mind which causes it* The earth often seems gloomy when 
there is really nothing the matter; but I do not think the sky 
would, if we never did wrong; and that is the reason why 1 do 
not think it ever will to you.** 

" Indeed, Dora,*’ exclaimed Amy, **you don’t know any thing 
about me ; and yon will find out some day how bad I am,** 

“ I don’t wish to find it out,” said Dora. It pleases me to 
believe tliere are some people in the world who always do 
right.” 

“ Then you shall believe it of mamma, and Mrs. Walton, and 
Miss Morton,** said Amy. 

” I don’t like to think of Emily,*’ replied Dora. When w'ill 
bUo let us go and talk to her!” 

" I hope she will soon,*’ said Margaret. It quite weighs 
upon my mind.” 

I told her, yesteTday, that you wished it,*’ answered Amy; 
” and then she said you thought a great deal more about things 
than herself, and she did not like you to be distressed ; and that 
she hud thought you would have understood her feelings by her 
manner at break^st and dinner,” 

“That will not quite please my aunt,” said Margaret. ”I 
promised her I would speak to Emily myself; and I do wish 
very much to do what she Lkea,” 

“There is Miss Morton just coming down the steps,” said 
Amy; perhaps, if 1 were to go away, you would like to say 
•omeihing now,” 

Margaret rather hesitated, feeling half ashamed when the op» 
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porlunitj was her i but Dora urg^etl that iliere rnight be tic 
delay ; and Amy went into another walk. 

“ 1 fancied,” said Emily, as she came up to them, “that Amj 
was with yon^ Mr. Walton is in the house, and wishes lo see 
her ” 

“ 1 win go and call her,” said Dora j she is only gone mto 
one of the back walks.” 

Eniily begged she would not trouble herself; but Dora felE 
quite pleased with the opportunity of showing her a little a ten- 
lion; and Margaret and Emily w^ere left alone. Margaret was 
extremely embarrassed ; and Emily, perceiving t.iat something 
w'as the matter, made a few passing observations on the beauty 
of the weather. 

Margarel^s answers were short, for her mind was preoccupied ; 
and it was not till she saw Dora returning that she suinmoiied 
courage to say, “ You would not let me speak to you before; but 
1 must tell you now I am so very sorry—and I have wished so 
much that you should know it.” 

“Indeed, I have known it,” replied Emily ; “and I hoped you 
w'ouhi iindersiand from my manner how little I have thought 
about it. We have both been Huffering too much not to feel for 
eaeii other; and 1 have had you in my mind very of^en, and 
wished that 1 could comfort you,” 

“ But it w^as not only that,” continued Margaret; ** I wanted 
to say, and so did Dora too, that w'e know we have often been 
very unkind, and done a great many wrong things; and we should 
be much happier if you would say that you forgive us.” 

“ Will you?” said Dora, who had been walking a few paces 
by their side, 

“ I do not like to say it," replied Emily; “ it seems now as if 
I had no right to do it. All the pleasure I have known for the 
last two years has been found in your family; and what 1 
feel now is tJmnkfulness that it has been so much greater tlmn 1 
deserve,” 

“ But we did not make you happy,” said Dora. “ You would 
have been miserable if it had not been—” 

“ For Hose,” continued Emily, firmly, “ I do not know, in¬ 
deed, how 1 should have felt without her; but with her I had, at 
limes, alt that I dared desire; and now God has given me t less- 
inga for which 1 can never be sufficiently grateful.” 

“ Yea,” said Dora : “ Amy is a blessing to every one.” 

“ And you are blessings too ” replied Emily, in a lone of deep 
interest and kindness. ^*You do not know the satisfaeiion yuu 
are afiurdiug me now ; and you may be unspeak ible blessings to 
y®UT parents.” 

'*Wq shall not know what to do when you are gone/ said 
Itargarei ; and my aunt and Amy also.” 
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“ Your mamma will recover herself by-and-by, I have no 
doubt; and then we shall be so near, it will be scarcely like a 
separation.’* 

“ There was one thing,” said Dora, “ which I thought I 
would ask you ; but I am afraid you will not tell me if you had 
rather not.” 

“ I will tell you really, though,” replied Emily. “ I always 
try to say exactly what I mean.” 

“ Then do you think, sometimes, if we go to the cottage, yoi 
would be able to hear us play and look at our drawings ^ We 
shall be so very much at a loss without you.” 

“ I trust,” said Emily, “ that my being away will make but 
very little difference to you in those things ; you know 1 shall 
not be so far off but that I can come to you, or assist you when¬ 
ever it will give you the smallest pleasure.” 

Dora expressed her thanks, and felt how little she deserved 
such kindness; and Margaret hoped that she would not leave 
them yet. “ Every thing will seem a great deal worse then,” 
she said. 

“ Mrs. Herbert intends staying with your mamma while she 
continues so ill, I believe,” replied Emily; “ but w'hen she is 
better I heard Colonel Herbert say, he should like to go directly 
to the cottage.” 

“ Do you know what Dr. Bailey thinks about mamma 1” asked 
Margaret. 

“ He pays that she requires change, but she is not equal to the 
exertion of moving.” 

“ I wish w'e might go somewhere before Frank returns to 
school,” observed Dora. “ He has had such .melancholy holydays.” 

** Should you like to go to London?” said Emily. 

Margaret started at the idea. Oh! no; not to London ; any 
place but that.” 

“ I thought you wished it once,” said Emily. 

‘‘ Yes ; but things are altered since then. I shall never wish 
to go there.” 

Emily seemed surprised; but she did not inquire the reason of 
Margaret’s sudden alteration of feeling, thinking it was most 
probably caused by the loss they had all sustained; and remark¬ 
ing that Mr. Walton might perhaps wish to see them before he 
wont away, she proposed that they should go into the house. 
The mention of London brought many sad reflections to Margaret’s 
mind; and, while slowly following her sister and Emily, she 
oegan to think of Miss Cunningham, and to w'onder what her 
feelings had been upon learning all that had happened, and 
whether the idea that she had been the origin of it had occurred 
to distress her. “ Do you think Lucy will go to London without 
us?” she said to Dora. 
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“ Sha will never go at all, if bHo does oot,” replied Bom 
^ Papa will not eonaent to Ler being with ns again as sbe used 

to be,’* 

“ She will be very sorry about it,*' said Margaret. 

** Oh [ it will not signify to her. She will find other peraoiia 
to suit her just as well; and ebe will go to gay parties, ai»d 
drive about in the parks, and forget ua, and every thing about ns." 

“ Not every thing," said Margnret. ** I am sure she cannot 
forget every thing. She must feel for ns." 

“ Perhaps she may care for a day or two; bnt it is not her 
way to think on any subject long. Do you think it is V* added 
Dora, turning to Emily, and moving aside to allow her to pass 
before her into the house, 

I hope it may bo, by-and-bj," was the reply; ** but I am 
« afraid she has not been taught to think mneh as yet." 

** There is one of I he Rochford servants coming down the 
avenue now," said Dora. Perhaps he nas brought a note or a 
message." 

I suppose he is only eome, as nsual, to inquire for mam> 
ma," said Margaret. “ Morris says Lord Rochford has sent 
nearly every day," 

There was, however, a note for Margaret, which w^as given 
her just as she was ab<mt to go into the drawing-room, but there 
was no time to read it till Mr, Walton was gone. 

He did not stay long, for he had seen Mrs. Harrington, and 
was anxious to return home to keep an engagement; but he was 
very much pressed to repeat hia visit, especially by Mrs* Her* 
her!, who hoped that seeing him might be elTeclual in exciting 
Mrs. Hamngion’s interest, “ I think," she said, “ that my 
aisier vvill take more notice of yon another lime ; I remarked, 
to-day, that she listened more than usual to what you were 
saying," 

Mr. Walton promised to return, if possible, the next day ; and 
then, taking hia leave, Margaret was at liberty to read Miss 
Cniiningham's note. It was short, and Margaret thought eooL 
although there were many expressions of sympathy for the 
family, “ Her brother," she said, had begged her to write, but 
she had uot much to say, ihougli she was extremely sorry lor 
them, and hoped that Mrs. Harrington had not been very angry 
with Jllargaret. She expected, soon to be able to drive over to 
Emmerton, and, in ibe mean time, should be very glad to hear of 
them all.” 

I would not give much for Miss Cunningham's alFoction aftec 
such a note ae that," said Dora. 

" What did yon expect from her I" asked Emily. 

" 1 don't know, exactly ; but any one might have wiitteii 
11 and aller being with us so much, 1 think she might have said 

□ 
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fomething more. I did not imagine she cared for me at all, but 1 
thought she had some feeling for Margaret.” 

** Do you think it cool said Margaret, turning to Emily. 

** Rather,” she replied; “ but you could scarcely have sup* 
posed she would write in any other way.” 

“ Why not V’ asked Amy. 

Because it is seldom people feel much for sorrows that are 
not present to them. If Miss Cunningham had been with us for 
the last ten days, she would probably have cared very mucL 
more.” 

“ She is so selfish,” observed Dora; “ she never can sympa¬ 
thize with any one.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Emily ; “ I think she wou H, if she were 
taught to do it.” 

“ How can persons be taught to feel I” said Dora; “ it must 
come naturally to them.” 

“ Not quite. The feelings are certainly given to us originally, 
but they may be very much increased by action. If Miss Cun¬ 
ningham were once taught to do little trifling kindnesses for her 
friends, she would soon feel for them. You know it is almost a 
proverb that benefactors are fond of those on whom they confer 
favors.” 

. “ I dare say you may be right,” said Dora; “ but I cannot 
imagine that Lucy Cunningham will ever be any thing but a cold, 
hard-hearted, disagreeable girl. Margaret, perhaps, may find 
out her virtues some day or other, but I am afraid I never shall.” 

Margaret was silent; she was vexed and disappointed, but did 
not like to own it; and she was so fully aware of her unkind ness 
to Emily, that she expected Lucy to be the same, forgetting how 
differently they had been circumstanced. Miss Cunningham's 
preference had flattered her while she believed it real; but she 
was now beginning to perceive that where selfishness is the 
foundation of the character, no trust can be placed in any profes* 
lions of affection. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was about three weeks afterwards, during which time noth¬ 
ing particular had occurred to vary Amy's life at Emmerton, that 
Margaret received a second note from Miss Cunningham, which 
gave her much neater vexation than the former. It was written 
more naturally, but the tone was one of considerable annoyance. 
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liord Rochford, at Mr. Cunningham’s request, liad settled that 
the journey lo J^undon should be postponed another year ; ast 
upon eonsideriiliorii ii© thought Lucy too young to join in any 
amusements, and not sufficiently advanced in her education to 
profit by masters. The French governess was, tberefure, to be 
dismissed, and another proyided, who might be more equal la in- 
Blrtict her. 

“ This is the most provoking part of the whole business,’’ 
wrote Miss Cunningham. Madame was the kindest creattire 
possible, and allowed me to do just as I cboBo in every thing \ 
and now 1 shall be peslered from moroing till night by a BitlT, 
formal, odious Englishwoman. And 1 must say, Margaret, ihai 
it is a very great deal your doing ; at least, 1 am sure, if 1 bad 
not gone to Emmerton, nothing of the kind would have been 
thought of: and George has grown so disagreeable lately, he is 
not to be endured." 

“ It wotild be Strang©*” said Dora, when Margaret showed her 
the note, “ if. after all, we should go to London, now that Lacy 
18 obliged to stay at home." 

Margaret was unprepared for the idea, for she bad not been so 
much with her father as Dora, and was, therefore, not aware of 
the conversation that had lately passed between him nnd Mrs 
Herbert. Dura could not give her any certain information i hut 
she knew that a plan was in agitatton for some change ; and she 
had overheard Colonel Herbert urging her father to try London. 
The reason of this was, not simply that Mrs. Harrington required 
a different scene to relieve her spirits, but that it was also con¬ 
sidered advisable to have ibe benefit of farther medieal advice. 
She had, indeed, partly recovered her interest in every-day oc¬ 
currences, but her nerves had been so mucb sbaken, that but lit¬ 
tle discernment was needed to discover how much she was aU 
tered. The necessary orders for the arrangement of the house 
were given as usual, hut she had entirely lost the quick, restless 
activity which had formerly made her natlee even ibe minutest 
inattention to her wishes ; and when her morning occupations 
were over, she w’ould sit abstracted and silent for hours, having 
apparently neither the power nor the inclination to move. Every 
miise Btartied, and every exertion was a trouble to her; her days 
were gloomy, and her nights disturbed ; and her husband could 
nor but have many anxious fears for the future, if she were to 
contiou© long in such a state, Tlie only thing which really 
seemed to rouse and comfort her was the coiiverHation of Mr. 
Walton, whose visits at the Hall were now almost of daily oc¬ 
currence. At first she had allowed him in silence to talk to Mrs. 
Herbert; hut, after a time, her interest in his ohservaiions was 
awakened ; nod Mrs, Herbert, porcoiving it, took frequent op¬ 
portunities of leaving them together ; and alihongh the result of 
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Jipse interviews was as yet btii slightly apparent* they gave Mrs, 
Herbert many sanguine bupes that they might* eventually* be ef 
bhriite service. 

As Mr*. Uarringtoji's health improved, Colonel Herbert be¬ 
came desirous of returning to the cottage, for he longed to eiiiei 
Ufoa the plan of life which he had so ol'ten pictured to himself^ 
and he w^as afraid that, w'hile Mrs. Herbert remained at Emmer- 
tun, she wouhl continue to exert herself far beyond her strength. 
It was impossible, also, that Miss Morton should recover her 
spirils while in a place where every thing reminded her of little 
Rose ^ fuf although Amy was her constant companion, her occu¬ 
pations were gone and her feelings unsettled ; and Colonel Her¬ 
bert, who w^atched her with interest, saw in her subdued, melan- 
ilioly countenance, an additional inducement for hastening his 
depurture. Mrs, Harrington strongly objected to the idea of go¬ 
ing to l^ndon, when the proposition was first made ; hut bci 
liusband's uneasiness at length prevailed on her to coneent, much 
to the distress of Margaret, who could look forward to nothing 
but gloom in a journey undertaken under such different circum- 
stancea from what she had originalty anticipated, ** 1 wisli/ 
she said to Dora, when the plan was mentioned as positively set¬ 
tled, that my uncle had proposed any thing else ; there might 
have been a little pleasure in going to some other place, but there 
can he nothing but dulness and misery in London.” 

“ Ye8,’^ said Dora; 1 really think that aometinien having 

whal we wish is a punishment to m : not that 1 ever cared loi 
London as you did, Margaret; hut I used to fancy tlmt it would 
be nice to see all the sights.” 

I will never wish again,” said Margaret; ** it only makes 
one disappointed when the time comes. I suppose now wts shall 
go to a dull, quiet part of the town, and not Bee any oue.” 

“ And have leesous,” contmued Dora, “ without any person to 
lielp us, as Elilily would have done ^ aud be engaged all day, be¬ 
sides, m attending upon mamma.” 

Margaret remembered her conversation with Miss Cunning- 
hum, w'hen she had been threateued with almost precisely tne 
same kind of life; and it was impossible not to feet that what 
Dura had said might be true : her punishment seemed, indeed, to 
have been sent in the partial gratification of the wishes she had 
so wrongly indulged. 

“ How 1 euvy Amy,” she exclaimed. “ Every thing will be 
delightful to her, and every thing will be wretched to us.” 

“Amy deserves happineBs,” saM Dora, “If we were to 
change places to-morrow, we should not feel as she does.” 

“ No,” replied Margaret. “ 1 don t think I should quite like 
living in that email cottage, and havug things so difierent from 
«hat ihtiy are here ; but she does not care about it.” 
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“ I think she vised to do so^” said Dora i ** but I am snro aht 
must have seen lately that luxuries are no comfort when people 
are unhappy. It is not because of the cottage being smaller that 
I think we should not be happy if we lived there, hut because we 
are not at all like Amy,'’ 

** Of course not,’’ replied Margaret: “ what two people in the 
world are alike \ And then w'o have been brought op so dilTer- 
ently 

** A gteal many people are alike, though,” said Dora ; “ my 
aunt, and uncle, and Emily are, and Mr. Walton too; and I 
would rather think and feel as they do than to live m a pal* 
ace,” 

Would you 1” said Margaret; I am not sure about that,” 

" But, indeed,” retdied Dora, ** it must he belter. 1 never 
thought about it till 1 knew Amy; but now I am quite certain. 
AH such persons seem to carry about their happiness with 
them,” 

Not always. I have seen Amy unhappy; and Emily Mor¬ 
ton, w^e all know, has been miserable,” 

“ Yes,” said Dora; but I am sure it is not like our unhappi¬ 
ness. There is always something to comfort them, Wcauae 
they think their irouhlea are sent them, and that ihey shall be 
happy when they die, even if they are ever so miseruhle now. I 
could bear any thing if 1 did not think it would last forever.” 

“But iiow should ill” said Margaret, “ You know every 
thing will come to an end at soma time or other,” 

“ Oh I Margaret,” exclaimed her sister, “ please don’t talk 
so.” 

“ Why not ? it is true.” 

“ No.” replied Dora ; “ it cannot be true to say that troubles 
will come to an end when we die, if we have not tried to do 
right. Amy put it into my head to think about it, one night, 
when I was with her as she was going to bed, She said ibai 
sleep was like death, and perhaps we might never wake again ; 
and ever since that I have never gone lo sleep without remem¬ 
bering it; and sometimes I become ao frightened,” 

“ 1 should be frightened too,” said Margaret, “ if I thought 
ihout it: but 1 never do ; it is very disagreeable.” 

Amy does not think it disagreeable,” atiswered Dora, “ She 
told me that same night how happy she was when she went lo 
bed ; and that she thought angels watched over her. Oh I how 
1 wish 1 could be like her [” 

“ It makes me uncomfortable to think of it,” said IVIargaret. 
* It must he impossible.” 

“ I should be glad to try, though,” replied Dora. “ 1 nevet 
saw any one else who made me wish it half aa much. Alma«t 
all the other good people we have known have been so niueh 
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older; and I never believed it was possible to be so good when 
one was so young.” 

“ It will be very nice to have her here again w’ben we come 
back from London,” said Margaret; and Emily Morton too. 1 
could never bear this place now if it were not for them.” 

At this instant Amy ran hastily into the room—evidently the 
bearer of some news which she was anxious to communicate. 
“ Do you know,” she exclaimed, • when you are going 1” 

“ No,” replied Dora. ** Papa, I think, has written about a 
house, but he has not had an answer.” 

“ The answer is just come,” continued Amy ; “ and there ia 
some reason why you must hasten, rather: so my uncle says. 1 
believe you must take the house from next Monday ; and there¬ 
fore you are all to leave Emmerton on Tuesday, and to be ir 
London on Wednesday.” 

“ So very soon said Dora, looking grave. 

“ I was in hopes you would like it,” replitd Amy. “ I know 
>ou did not wish it at first, but 1 fancied when the time came 
you really would be glad. Frank is delighted, because my uncle 
says he shall stay a day or two extra with you in London before 
he goes to school.” 

“ And you will go back to the cottage,” said Dora. “ What a 
happy party you will be!” 

“ Not Miss Morton,” replied Amy: “I don’t think she will 
smile heartily for some time to come. But mamma wishes her 
to have every thing just as she likes ; and we are to walk to the 
cottage this afternoon to give some orders about her room, and 
then we are to call at the Rectory.” 

I should like to go with you,” said Dora; ** but mamma will 
w’ant me at home ; there will be so many things to be done now 
the tin.e is so short. Are you quite sure it is fixed 1” 

I heard my uncle talking to papa about it; and he said some 
of the servants were to go on Monday to have every thing ready 
for you. But, dear Margaret, don’t look so very sad.” 

“ 1 cai.not help it,” said Margaret, bursting into tears. “ Two 
months ago it would have given me such pleasure ; and now it ia 
so miserable.” 

You will like U when you are there, I dare say,” replied 
Amy. 

“ Oh no, how can 11 What will there be that will be pleasant ? 
with mamma ill, aod in bad spirits, and not going out anywhere, 
or seeing any one.” 

iShould you like ;t better if Miss Cunningham were there at 
the same time V’ asked Amy. 

“No,” replied Margaret, almost indignantly. “It will never 
give me any pleasure to be with her again. She does not care 
for me, or for any one but herself; and she does nothing but 
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blame me for every thing that happens that she does not like. 1 
wish sincerelj’' J bad never eeen or heard of her ; perhaps then al 
might have been as it used to be.” 

*' II can do no good to think so now,” observed Dora, sighing. 

We had better make tlie best of it all, and go and ask niamma 
what orders we are to give to MorriB.” 

** Will Snsan Iteynolds go too, I wonder t” said Margaret. 

It would be rather nice having both of them,” repiled Dam. 

Susan Holds is not to stay with us; there will be nothing 
.or her to do. Perhaps, Amy, my aunt will take her to the 
cottage-” 

“ No, she will not do that,” answered Amy; “ because I ask¬ 
ed her about it yesterday, and she said it would be aik additional 
servant; and papa would out like it; but Mrs. Savilla, I believe, 
has determined on taking her; and mamma thinks Susan will be 
quite contented with her hy-arid*by, though just now she is very 
unhappy at leaving Miss Morton,” 

“ 1 am glad she is not going far away,” said Dora. ” I have 
liked her lately a great deal better than Moms,” 

” I like her,” observed Amy, ** beoauss she is so fond of Miss 
Morion, and was so kind and thoughtful the other day, when she 
was in such distress.” 

Margaret's face bushed upon hearing this anuaion to the suBer* 
ing of which she had been the cause ; fur she could never think 
of it without pain; and each day, os she became more alive to 
Emily's goodness, she wondered more at her own selBsimess, 
There was now, however, but little time for reflection—so much 
was to be quickly arranged in consequence of the hasty departure, 
thill every moment was occupied; smd Margaret began to forget 
her sorrow in the bnsiLe of preparation. The excitemeut was 
of use also to Mrs. Harrington. She gave her orders with 
something like energy, and seemed to have recovered a portion 
of her former quickness of diseerument; yet Mrs. HerbctI re¬ 
marked little instances of consideration, which had before been 
quite foreign to her character. She herBclf collected many things 
til at had belonged to little Hose, and giving them to Mrs. Herbert, 
reqoeaied that they might be kept for Miss Morton till after they 
were gone ; and, on ilic day previous to tlie journey, she cailed 
Emily to her room, and, after expressing how much she felt for 
the aflectionate care that had always been evinced to her darling 
child, she put into her bands a gold locket, enclosing a bright 
curl of ebesnut hair, which she begged might be worn for the 
sake of one W'bo had been very precious to them both, Emily 
was more deeply touched by the lone in which this was spoken 
than even by the action itself. It told of a broken, bumble 
ipirit \ and much as she longed to comfort a mother's grief, eh# 
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could not but rejoice in Ihe effect that it appeared likely to pro¬ 
duce on her c ha me ter. 

“ VYe elial! aee you apiin to-morrow aa we pass the collage ’ 
said Mrs. Harrington, when EmiJy had warmly thanked her fol 
this remembrance. Colonel Herbert insists upon our calling ; 
but it will only be for a moment, as vve shall have a lung journey 
before us,” 

Perhaps,” said Emily, you would allow me to remain here 
to-night. 1 might he able to assist you ; and it would be a pleas¬ 
ure to me to think that my last evening at Emmerton had beei 
a useful one/^ 

But Mrs. Harrington would on no account listen to the pro* 
posal. She saw that Emily was feeling very much even then ; 
and she knew that it would be far worse for her ou the following 
morning, when the hnuse would be left silent and deserted* ” I 
shall be glad,” she said, to think that we leave you comfortably 
settled, with friends who are so much interested about you : and 
I am sure neither Mrs. Herbert nor Amy would bear the thought 
of your staying behind.” 

Kiiidy did tmt press the proposal, for she w^as conscious that to 
act upon it would give her much pain ; but she employed the 
hour that elapsed before the carriage was ordered to tale them 
to Ibe cottage in arranging dilferGnt things for Dora and Marga¬ 
ret, which they did not understand ihemaclves, and which Morris 
thought herself too busy to attend to. 

The moment for departure at length arrived ; but Amy wrould 
not allow that she was saying ‘*good-l>y,” for she dwelt upon the 
thought of seeing her cousins the next morning. 

” ft ts good-by to Emmerton, ihough/* said Dora. 

“ Ves,” replied Amy; “and I doift like it at all, now it is 
come to the point. 1 shall always avoid the place till you re¬ 
turn. It will be nearly the summer then, 1 suppose, or at least, 
it will be quite late in the spring.” 

** You must write very often,” said Dora : “it will he our 
greatest pleasure when we are shut up in Loudon.” And then, 
turning to Emily, she added, I have no right to ask any favor ol 
you ; but you do not know how glad we should be to hear from you. 
We should think then that you had quite forgiven us.” 

“1 cannot write for that purpose,” said Emily, endeavoring 
to smile ; “bit if you will let me tel! you how 1 am, aud w^hal 1 
am doing, for my own satisfaction, 1 think you will not find me 
negligent*” 

*■ It seems,” said A my, “ as if I had a groat many things ti 
•ay ; but every thing is ready, and papa and mamnm are waiting 
You will be sure and call to-morrow.” 

Emily wmuld have spoken again, but her heart w-as full, Evett 
Jie prospet t of tier life at the cottage could not, at that moment 
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muko her forget ail that had nnce consUtuled the charm of Km-* 
iofsrton; and with a feeUng of regard for Dora ami Margaret 
whioh a few months before she would have thought It aliousL im¬ 
possible Lo experience, silenilj and sadly followed Atny to itii 
carriage. 

The hre blazed cheerfully in the breakfaat-^room at Emmertoi 
Cotmge on the following morning, and the sun shone brightl| 
through the window, as if to prophesy that the gloom of the 
winter would speedily he passed aw^ay. And there were faces 
assembled round the table which suited well with the brill Ian* 
cy of the weather- Even Emily, as she seated herself by 
Mrs. Herbert's side, and listened to her tones of kindness, and 
watched Colonel Herbert's attention to her most trifling wishes, 
could scarcely feet sad ; or if an occasional shadow crossed hei 
mind, it vanished as she looked upon Amy, and saw the deep 
tranquil happiness expressed in every feature of her countenance. 
It was the happiness not merely of external cl re u ms tan ces, but 
of the imiiost heart; tor Amy's recolleotions of the past were as 
peaceful as her hope for the future was unclouded ; and the 
blessing of a holy, humble spirit was one wbich no wealth could 
have purchased- Many glances were turned to the window lo 
watch for the carriage from Emmerton: but breakfast was near* 
Jy over before It was seen turning the corner of the lane, Amy 
ran to the door to beg that they would come in ; but Mr, Har¬ 
rington thought it better not, ns they were already so much later 
than they had intended- The joint entreaties of Dora and Mar* 
garet at last, however, prevailed, though the permission was 
granted only for one instant. 

“ 1 wished so much to do it,” said Dora, hecanse T want to 
fancy bow you go on when we are in London ; and it will not 
seem natural to think that Emily is hero unless I have seen 
her.^* 

“ I can hardly believe that she is really living with us,** re¬ 
plied Amy ; ** but 1 should be dreadfully sorry to think that it 
was not true.*' 

Dora's glance around thf* room was but momentary, yet it was 
eulbcient to make her feel how biassed Amy must he with such 
a home and such parents. 1 could envy you, Amy, so very 
much," she said, after they had spoken a few kind wmrds to 
Emily, and urged bar not to forget her promise of writing; “ yes, 
I could envy you for every thing.” 

“Not envy," said Colonel Herbert; “you would not wish to 
deprive her of her blessings." 

“ No,” answered Dora; ” but I would wish lo share ihem: 
every one wishes for happiness.” 

And every one might h.nd it,'* observed Colonel Herbert 
^ if he would but seek for it rightly. Terhaps, though, I waa 
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wrong in saying happiness; but peace, which is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to it on earth, is in every one^s power. 

Mr. Jlarriiigton*s voice was heard calling to his daughters tc 
hasten ; and the conversatioii was abruptly broken off. 

What did your papa mean, Amy V" said Dora, as she stood 
vipon the step of the carriage, Just tell me, in one word, if yon 
can, that I may think about it.^^ 

He must have meant,’’ replied Amy, “ what I have often 
been told, that when people are good their hearts are at peace, 
and then no sorrow can really make them miserable,” 

Dora had not time to reply* The parting words were once 
more spoken; the carriage nrove from the door; and Amy re¬ 
turned tn her happy hreside, and the enjoyment of tba blessinga 
the had that moment described. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr, nnd Mrs* Harrington retnrned to their family at Emmer- 
ton ; and, to a careless observer, it might have seemed that the 
death of their child had produced but a passing impression upon 
their minds. The first bitterness of grief was gradually soften* 
ed by time and the daily occupations of life; and calmness, and 
even clieerfulness, were at length restored to them. But the 
effects of their sorrow were not the less real, because exhibited 
in action ratlter than in words* They were to be seen In a con* 
sLant ohservanca uf family worship, in an increasing attention tn 
their children and servants, and in the untiring exertions which 
were made to assist Mr. Walton in proridingfor the comfort and 
inatruclLon of the poor. The change was felt by every one 
w*ithin the reach of their influence; but to Dora, it was a bless¬ 
ing beyond ali price; for Emmerton was so retired as to oblige 
her to depend entirely upon her home for happiness ; and in her 
parents she now met, not only with a flection, but sympathy, and, 
from their example, learned to find her chief satisikction in the 
quiet performance of every-day duties. Of Miss Cunningham 
she saw but little, Mrs, Harrington being too fully alive to the 
defects of her disposition and education, to feel any longer in¬ 
clined to cultivate an inlimacv which had once been considered 
of so much imporiance; and although Margurefa character dit^ 
fered too widely from Dora’s to afford alt that was required in a 
friend, her sister was enabled, by continual watchfulness, to bear 
with her foUings, and chcrisli her better quoliiics, w'Mle the 
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ciety of Amy gave !ier the great blessing of confidence and mu 
tual interesti winch rorrnrrly &Ue had eo mucti needed. ' 

And years passed an, and Emily Morton was still an' inmaia 
of the cottage. Amy no longer depended upon her instructioni 
but the blessing of her love and her example, ivtien once felt, it 
was hart! to part from; and neither Colonel Herbert nor his wife 
could willingly consent again to cast upon the mercy of the 
world one who had gradually become dear lo them as their eld¬ 
est child. Colonel Herbert had prophesied truly, when he said 
that the summer of Efnily’'8 life was yet to come. The remem¬ 
brance of Rose never faded from her mind, but it \\^^s blended 
with a calm and lasting gratitude for the mercy which had taken 
her in her innocence to a world where there was no sin ; and 
A my "'a deep affection, and never-ceasing consideration for her 
happiness, filled up oniirdy the aching void which would other¬ 
wise have been left in her heart. Neither was there any cause 
now' to fear lest Miss Morton should be treated with ridicule or 
contempt at Emnierton, for the feelings with wliich she was there 
regarded were those nf the truest esteem and regard; a regard 
heightened by the circumstances which had forever associated 
her with the remembrance of little Rose. 

And of Amy herself what mare need be said! If the cottage 
had been a scene of happiness when shared only with her mo¬ 
ther^ its enjoyment was tenfold increased by the presence of hei 
father and Miss Morton. Mrs. Herbert's health was, for some 
time, a source of anxiety ; but care, and the tranquillity of her 
domestic life, by degrees restored her natural strength, and 
Amy^s mind was then completely at rest i and although, as she 
grew up, the romance with which she had once invested Em- 
merton partially vanished, her pleasura in visiting it became 
mine real as she felt, day by day, that her cousins w'ere more 
fully her friends, and able to enter into her highest and purest 
pleasures. And there were limes when even the visions of her 
child hood seemed realized. The chapel was opened for dally 
service whenever the opportunity offered; and Amy could ihen 
yield to the influence of its hallowed beauty, without one sigh of 
regret, as she gazed, not upon noble knights and high-born la¬ 
dies, but upon those she best loved on earth, about to join in the 
solemn act of united worship, and to offer to their Makers not 
only the saciiflee of their lips, but also of their hearts and lives, 
Amy's lot was indeed blessed : blessed in her parents, her re¬ 
lations, and her friends; but, above all, blessed in that she had 
been taught to remember her Creator in the days of her youth, 
and could look forward with calm confidence to vhe Divine sup¬ 
port in file “ evil day^^ which must come upon all. 
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